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RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


BeyonpD the rising of the North Wind in | Elias in Alaska. From the heats of a New 
the Thessalian mountains there was, to the | York summer we fly to Quebec and the Sag- 
early Greeks, a land of sunshine and gentle | uenay, and the tempered air of the lower St. 
airs; whose fortunate inhabitants subsisted | Lawrence. To feel a breeze fresh from the 
upon the fruits of the earth, and knew neither | Pole as that which blows over the Kremlin 
war, nor toil, nor pain. But, as the dwellers | of Moscow we must seek the lonely islands 
by the Aigean passed the rocky barriers and | of Hudson's Bay. 
advanced in the country above, this happy Central Russia rises some five hundred 
land still fled before them ; and to-day we | feet above the sea, and north-west of Mos- 
know that the Scythia and Sarmatia of the | cow the Valdai hills attain an elevation of 
ancients are, throughout their whole extent, | nearly twelve hundred feet, and.are the 
exposed to chilling blasts, and peopled by | water-shed between the Baltic and the Eux 
races subject to the common lot of humanity, | ine. Thence the land slopes away, on the i 
while the ‘perfect clime, if it exists at all, south to the boundless steppes, and on the 
eludes us in the open Polar Sea. Let us | north, through forests of birch and pine, to 


look at the realm as it is. the barren plains that lose themselves in 
Dividing European Russia into north and | the polar ocean. 
south at the line of Moscow, we have for the Over most of this vast tract intense cold 


north a region stretching from the latitude | reigns for the greater part of the year, 
of central’ Labrador to the icebergs of the | and the farther east you go the lower is the 
Arctic seas, and whose great city, St. Pe- | temperature. At St. Petersburg there are 
tersburg, lies under the same parallel as the | only two months, June and July, in which it 
southern point of Greenland, and Mount St. | never snows. The Neva, the lakes, the ca- 
VoL. V.—1 
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nals, and the Gulf of Cronstadt are frozen by 
the middie of November, and remain firm 
roads of ice until the sun and wind of April 
open their channels again to the Baltic. It 
is an ancient custom to announce the break 
ing up of the ice at St. Petersburg by a dis 
charge of cannon from the Fortress, and to 
mark sunrise and sunset by the firing of a gun 
every day ‘while the river runs free. 

Spring comes on with marvelous rapidity. 
The soil responds instantly to the warm rays. 
The birch-trees expand their buds into celi 
cate leaves. ‘The black firs tip their boughs 
withgreen. Grains and grasses shoot up, and, 
with the few hardy wild fruits, come quickly 
to maturity. The inhabitants bask in the 
sun, and are loth to sleep through the long 
twilights that divide the days. By mid-Au 
gust vapors gather in the sky; the trees be 
gin to shed their thin foliage; chill rains de- 
scend, and summer is over. 

Little grain is raised above St. Petersburg, 
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and that little, so damp is the climate, must 
be kiln-dried for preservation. In some lo- 
calities barley is sown as far north as Mesen ; 
but it is only three or four times in a century 
that the season is warm enough and long 
enough to bring it to perfection, and it is usu 
ally cut as fodder for the cattle. All these 
latitudes depend mainly for their cereals up 
on the richer harvests of the south ; but their 
rivers are stocked with fish, myriads of wild- 
fowl find a home in the woods and by the 
lakes, mushrooms abound, and the swamps 
are filled with cranberrtes and whortleberries 
that ripen despite the frosty air. ‘The wealth 
of this region, from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
Oural, is in its forests and fisheries. ‘Fhe peo- 
ple are wood-cutters, hunters, fishers, work- 
ers in metals, charcoal-burners, preparers 
of tar and pitch and potash, makers of mats 
and of various utensils from the bark of the 
linden, and of coarse linen and cordage 
from the flax and hemp of their low-lying 
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fields. In summer the men go in companies 
to the Volga and its tributary streams, where 
they find employment as boatmen and labor- 
ers, and in autumn they explore distant 
tracts for game and furs. Fortunate is he 
who in winter discovers a bear, especially 
if it be where the nobility, and perhaps the 
Czar himself, will join in the hunt. Along the 
Dwina, and among the lakes and hills of 
southern Finland, excellent pastures are 
found, and the rearing of cattle is an impor- 
tant branch of industry. In the reign of 
Catharine II. a fine breed of Dutch cattle 
was brought to Kholmogory, and from 
thence distributed over the Dwina meadows, 
where they still thrive and command the 
highest price in the St. Petersburg markets. 
As you go south from the Capital the coun- 
try becomes more productive, and ‘its fields 
are valuable as well as its forests. Agricul 
ture receives greater attention, and the crops 
of rye, oats, barley, flax and hemp amply re- 
pay the industrious cultivator. 

At the mouth of the Dwina is Archangel, 
the oldest seaport in Russia, and the only one 
of importance in Russia Proper, all the rest 
having been, in modern times, gained from 
her neighbors through conquest,—Archangel, 
whence the timber and furs and fish, the oats 
and tallow and tar of this rugged zone find 
their way to the outside world. It was the 
English who, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, sailing past the stormy North Cape 
for a passage to China, found the Dwina 
mouth and dropped 
down the cold broad 
river, where was 
then but a monas- 
tery dedicated to 
the Archangel Mi- 
chael. A little lat- 
er, the town, taking 
its name from the 
cloister, was found- 
ed as a place for 
traffic in deals and 
skins, and for more 
than two hundred 
years it was the sin- 
gle seaport of. the 
Empire. Several 
hundred ships, most 
of them British, visit 
it. during the two 
months when the 
White Sea is open, 
Canals unite the 
Volga with the 
Dwina and the 
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IND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Neva, so that the merchandise of the Cau- 
casus and Persia can reach St. Petersburg 

| and this Arctic port almost without change 
of boats. Its great stone bazar is crowded 

| with the products of the country; and the 
long summer days, with scarcely a night be- 
tween, are full of life and activity. Much of 
the Siberian trade comes to its market ; and 
so few and simple are the wants of the people 
it represents, that its exports always largely 
exceed its imports, and the strand which 
skirts the river below the town is composed 
of the pebbles and gravel the English ships 
bring out as ballast. But, with September, 
winter begins. ‘The snow falls fast on the 
log-paved streets, and the green domes and 
gilded spires. The ice closes the harbor, and 
woe to the pilgrim boat bound for the Con- 
vent of Solovetsk, in the Holy Isles, or to 
the Bremen or Liverpool brig, laden with flax 

| and grain, that has lingered in the stream! 

Storms rage along the coast, and for almost 

another year the thirty thousand inhabitants 

of the Dwina mart are dead to the lands be- 
yond the sea; given up to St. Michael, who 
shines upon the city arms,—an angel, robed 
in azure, flying on a golden field ; in his hand 

a flaming sword, and beneath his feet a pros- 

trate fiend. 

The original inhabitants of this territory 
were Finnish tribes, part of that race which 
finds its highest development in the Magyars 
of Hungary, and sinks almost to the brutes 
' among the Ostiaks and Samoiedes of the 
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LITHUANIAN PEASANT 


Polar deserts. Those of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland have lost many of their distinc- 
tive characteristics by intermarriage with 
Swedes and Russians ; yet the square forms, 
flat faces, and sallow complexions of the 
peasants in and around St. Petersburg show 
that Finnish blood still runs strong in their 
veins. Indeed, wherever in Russia Proper 
you find high cheek-bones, depressed noses, 
and low, awkward figures, you may be quite 
sure of Finnish or Kalmuck ancestors. The 


tribes on the borders of the Empire cling to 
their pagan superstitions, but the larger part 
of the people are embraced in the Lutheran 
One of the noblest 


and Greek communions. 

buildings of the realm 
is the massive Cathedral 
at Abo, begun when Yum- 
mala, the deity of the 
Finns, was discarded, like 
Odin and Perun, for the 
God of the Christians. 
How well I remember its 
towers dark and grim 
against the sky—type of 
the strength and endur- 
ance of the North ; while 
the wind, chill even in 
July, crept up from th 
bay and ruffled the hare- 
bells that unfolded their 
pale blue petals in the 
grass beneath its shadow! 


AND 





ST. PETERSBURG. 


| Finland is a better country for agriculture 





than the opposite coast of Scandinavia, and 
its inhabitants are industrious and _ thrifty. 
It has its own laws, which are similar to 
those of Sweden. Only Finns have offices 
of trust in its government, and its soldiers 
and sailors serve apart from those of Russia, 
and are held in high esteem. In recent years 
its language and literature have received care- 
ful attention from native scholars. Early in 
this century Professor Porthan of Abo, whose 
bronze statue adorns that ancient city, called 
attention to the richness of his native tongue ; 
and, by late Imperial decree, after 1883, Fip- 
nish instead of Swedish is to be the official 
language of the Duchy. With great labor 
Lénnrot and Castrén have collected its po- 
ems and traditions, and Topelius has embod- 
ied the life of its people in vivid story. 

Ah, these subtle differences of racg! The 
true Russian is taller, slenderer, fairer. His 
features are more harmonious, and his move- 
ments have a grace and agility to which the 
heavy-limbed Finn is a stranger. In the at- 
titudes and bearing of the lowest peasants 
there is often an ease and dignity such as in- 
vests the Arab in his desert tent, or the Syrian 
threading his narrow streets with a serene 
poise, the gift, not of breeding, but of birth ; 
while their eyes and their songs—speech of 
the soul—betray a melancholy that touches 
the heart and kindles the imagination. This 
sadness is doubtless owing to the infelicities 
of their life for generations, and to the dreary 
monotony of a country where the earth wakes 
but for a moment to the caress of summer, 
and then falls back into winter death, wrap 
ped in a shroud of snow over which chill 
winds chant perpetual requiem. 

The inhabitants of the Baltic Provinces of 
Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia are of Fin- 
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nish race, with the Lithuanians, a Slavonic 
people, in the south. Forcibly converted to 
Christianity in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries by German conquegors and immi- 
grants, they are at present lately Lutheran ; 
their civilization is German, and Germans are 
everywhere in places of power and influence. 


The common people here were formerly very | 


degraded, sharing their huts with their cattle, 
and having now a season of drunken plenty, 
and now a famine. But with personal free 


dom, the right to possess land, and means of | 
education, they are rapidly rising and adopt- | 


ing the modes of thought and life of their 
German teachers. The production of grain 
and flax, and the breeding of cattle are their 
principal industries, and they number alto- 
gether some two millions. 

Courland, the farthest south and the most 
fertile of the three Provinces, consists of broad 
plains watered by many small rivers—plains 
where the pine forests have given place 
to fruitful orchards and fields of wheat and 
rye and barley, with wind-mills crowning the 
ridges, and where well-built cottages and 
handsome manor-houses, churches, and par- 
sonages show that rich and poor live prosper- 
ously together. ‘‘Gottes Landchen”—Lit- 
tle Land of God—-is the Courlander’s name 
for his country. Mittau, its capital, is a 
small, ancient city on the Aa, where the no 
bles spend their winters, and where Jews 
swarm and direct the trade, as they do in 
nearly every other town of the Provinces. 

Livonia and Esthonia have a poorer soil 
and longer reaches of pines and firs, with 
countless cold, gloomy lakes, and vast tracts 
of marshy land, strewn, as in Finland, with 
granite boulders. In some regions, where 
Germans are numerous and the common 
people proprietors of the lands they till, sub- 
stantial stone farm-buildings, and broad, cul 
tivated fields tell of good living and independ- 
ence ; but their cottages have commonly but 
a thatched roof, and are often destitute of a 
chimney, while even in the wealthy northern 
districts of their rich flax-lands there is little 
comfort or cleanliness in the peasant homes. 
Livonia is by far the most important of the 
three, because it possesses the second com 
mercial city in Russia, the proud flourishing 
Riga, at the mouth of the Diina, with its 
political and social influence, and its great 
trade in flax and linseed and timber and 
grain ; and the University of Dorpat, found- 
ed and fostered by Alexander I., the center 
of intellectual life for all this region. This 
noble institution owes its earliest establish- 
ment to Gustavus Adolphus when the prov- 


ince pertained to Sweden, but in the contest 
with Russia under Peter I. it was broken up, 
and for over a hundred years there was no 
great school in the Baltic lands, and the 
young men who sought more thorough edu- 
cation were forced to go to Germany to ob 
tain it. Now it has seventy professors, with 
many hundred students ; libraries, museums, 
the rarest botanical garden in Europe, be 
sides an observatory richly furnished and 
made famous by the labors of the astronomer 
Struve ; and whoever in these provinces as 
pires in any way to place or fame must study 
at Dorpat. The old aristocratic town of 
Revel, capital of Esthonia, lying as it does 


| between Riga and St. Petersburg, is of little 
importance in modern days; but it is full of 


antique interest, and being but a day’s jour 
ney from St. Petersburg by steamer, it is a 
favorite bathing-place with the Russians dur 
ing the heats of summer.- With its seven 
picturesque gates, its castle-crowned hill, 
where the houses of the nobility are still like 
fortresses, where peculiar laws prevail, and 
no merchant is allowed to live, and with its 


| outer town of tradesmen and artisans under 





municipal rule, it perhaps retains more of 
the Middle Ages than any other European 
city. There is constant effort on the part of 
the Government to assimilate these Provinces 
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to the rest of the Empire, by making them 
Russian rather than German in character. 
Below them lies Poland, whose very name is 
a sigh, and whose Russian cities, Warsaw, 
Wilna, and the rest, have been the theaters 





TRAVELERS 


of the most tragic events of the century 
gone. 

“ Black people” and “black rooms” are the 
common names for the Russian peasants and 
their habitations. These houses are built of 
logs or rough boards, the cracks stuffed with 
moss, and the poorest have neither chim 
ney nor window, except small apertures 
closed with shutters or oiled paper, through 
which a little of the smoke escapes, while 
the larger part settles in soot and grime 
upon walls and inmates, thus justifying the 
appellation. Often the house has but one 
room, witha fourth of the space occupied 
by the brick stove or oven, the top of 
which, with its broad, adjacent shelf, is the 
bed of the family during the cold season—the | 
clothes rarely put off, anda piece of felt their | 
only mattress and covering—while in summer | 
they sleep upon the bench that, divan-like, 
encircles the apartment, or upon the ground 
beneath the sky. Sometimes the poultry 
are kept in the house during the winter, so as 
to be sure of eggs for Easter; and in the 
warmth and dirt of the place vermin breed | 
and abound. Almost every family has its 
bath, a small detached room, with its oven 
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and tubs for water; for bathing ‘is their 
domestic luxury, and necessary to their re- 
ligion, since without this purification by steam 
and scourge they are not admitted to Holy 
Communion. “Indeed, for all Russians the 
vapor-bath never loses its charm, and they 
carry it with them wherever they go. Fresh- 
field, the recent English traveler in the Cau- 
casus, speaks of the delight with which the 
Cossacks at a lonely post-station, where wood 
was scarce and expensive, took possession of 
the bath-house after it had been heated and 
used by his party. In proof of its salutary 
effects the Russians point to the Finns, and 
say that their superiority to the Lapps in size 


| and comeliness is owing to their having 


learned to employ the vapor-bath. 

The better class of houses have two rooms, 
with a passage between them, entered by steps 
from the rear, and the foundation raised so 
as to give place for a cellar beneath; while 
chimney and small glass windows give com- 
parative comfort and cheer. Often the 
ground is elevated or lowered by the severe 
frosts, so that the house stands unevenly, and 
is strained and old before its time. High in 
the quietest corner of the room hangs always 
a picture of the Virgin or some favorite 
saint. The easier the condition of the pro- 
prietor the more numerous are these sacred 
images, encased in frames of gilt, or beaten 
silver, with lamps burning before them, at 
least during the seasons of fast. Thus every 
hut becomes a chapel, and the yearning, the 
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VILLAGE MARKET. 


passion, the poetry of the people find expres- 
sion through the religious sentiment. For in 
the ordinary hamlets and villages books, as 
yet, are rarely seen, not one in a hundred of 
the peasants being able to read or write ; and 
the whisky-shop is the only place of entertain- 
ment. The gardens are but inclosures for 
cabbages and onions. Most of the houses 
have neither flowers in the poor windows, 
nor shrubs nor trees by the doors. They 
stand with their gable-ends to the road,—the 
road that wanders out on to the bare plain, 
or loses itself in the solitudes of the forest ; 
and the church, with its roof and dome of 
green, its gilded cross and echoing bell, is 
to the inmates the brightest object beyond 
their threshold, as the holy pictnre is the 
most attractive thing within. 

This spirit of reverence and devotion, 
blind and slavish though it be, informs all the 
peasant’s life. 
he says his prayers at night with crossings 
and prostrations, and he renews them with 
equal fervor when he rises in the morning. 
“God save thee!” are the words with 
which he greets an acquaintance ; and when- 
ever anything the least unusual happens, or 
he passes a consecrated place—a church- 
yard, a wayside shrine, a convent tower—he 
crosses himself and sighs:  ‘ Gospodi 
pomilui /""—Lord have mercy! Conflagra- 
tion or death from .a lightning-stroke is al- 
ways spoken of as “ by the grace of God:” 


Before the figures of the saints | 


and in all things there is that veneration for 
His decrees and submission to His will which 
characterizes the Oriental mind. The picture 
of his guardian saint accompanies the Rus- 
sian in all his journeys, and for every under- 
taking in !ife—the moving into a new house, 
the launching of a boat upon the river, the 
breaking up of fallow ground—he desires the. 
blessing of the priest. Beggars ask alms 
‘in the name of Christ,” or, “in the name 
of your parents” (for respect for age is a 
cardinal virtue here); and the poorest man 
would think himself unworthy to be called 
Christian if he refused to drop his mite into 
the waiting palm. No language is fuller of 
stinging epithets, or broader in its power of 
abuse than the Russ; yet oaths and curses 
are seldom heard. Ye Bog—By God, is the 
most common affirmation, and this is used 
in a religious rather than a profane sense. 
All the ecclesiastical fasts and ordinances 


| are strictly observed; and at Easter, as in the 


ancient Church, friends meet each other 
with kisses and presents of colored eggs, say- 
ing, “‘ Christos voskrest /"’-—Christ is risen ! 

The life of the peasants is one of toil, but 
rarely one of anxiety, and few grow old 
through fret about the future. They have a 
facile mechanical genius, and with their 
hatchets they build their cabins, make the 
stools and tables which furnish them, and 
construct cart or sledge or raft, as their needs 
may require. The covered jugs, and the 
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bowls and spoons out of which they drink 
their guvass and eat their soup, are fashioned 
by themselves from birch or linden wood; 
and of the bark of the latter, in some districts, 
they plait their shoes. Almost every village 
has the principal trades represented among 











tar name for a Tartar garment—reaches 
nearly to the ankles, and is confined at the 
waist by a sash or a belt of leather. Leg- 
wrappings of cloth and bark slippers are 
used by the poorest, but stockings and loose 
half-boots of leather are becoming general. 
Full beards are worn, and the hair 1s often 
divided in the middle rather than at the side, 
and the head covered by a low. crowned hat or 
acap bound with fur. ‘The common garment 
for both sexes in winter is a wrap of sheep- 
skin with the wool inside, and the seams 
decorated with a kind of feather-stitch in 
bright colors—handsome when new, but so 
greasy and of such vile odor when old, that you 
hope never to encounter the wearer except 
in the open air. 

The ancient and still popular dress of the 
women is a chemise of coarse white linen, 
open at the neck, with loose short sleeves. 
Over this the sarafan, a sleeveless gown 
gathered into a band above the bosom, with 
straps across the shoulders, and confined at 
the waist by a sash or a long ruffled apron. 
The materials of the dress are handsome or 
mean according to the circumstances of the 
wearer, and the necklace and ear-rings which 
complete it are of gold, or coral, or colored 
glass beads, as husband or father can afford 
to buy. The kokoshnik, a high, turban-like 


| cap, is their ancient head-dress, and its form 


its inhabitants, and communities can be found | 


living remote from any town where every- 
thing they require is of their own production. 
This general ingenuity and adroitness, and 
their easy ways, make them satisfied with 
poorer work than their European neighbors ; 
but many English and Germans are now 
scattered through the country as directors of 
“Works,” and the skill they bring to arts and 
mechanics, and the competition which freer 
intercourse with the West induces, are caus- 
ing vast improvement in their manufactures. 
Soon, however, Russians will fill these places, 
for the ambition of the pepple is roused, and 
under its stimulus they will rapidly master 
any trade or profession. 

The common dress of the men is a shirt of 
colored linen or calico, which oftenest falls 
tunic-like over the loose trowsers that are 
tied below the knees ; while the coat, double- 
breasted and with the skirt gathered at the 
hips, or the long, easy-fitting ca/fan—a Tar- 


varies in the different provinces. It is little 
seen now except upon grand occasions at 
Court, when, set with jewels, it forms a stately 
crown, and recalls the early Czaritsas and 
their attendant dames—wives of the great 
boyars who upheld the throne. 

The usual head-covering of the women in 
these days is a handkerchief tied under the 
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chin, and the gayer its hues the better it 
pleases the wearer. A late English writer 
speaks of seeing a peasant woman at Nijni 
Novgorod bargaining for one like a rainbow 


for variety, and complaining because it was | 


not bright enough. 

‘* Madame,” said the dealer, ‘‘there are no 
colcrs invented but those which are in that 
handkerchief.” 

The young girls wear their hair in a braid 
down the back and tied at the end with rib- 
bons. At marriage it is customary to cut up 
these ribbons, called “ maiden beauty,” and 
distribute the pieces among the bride’s youth- 
ful friends as souvenirs of her girlhood, while 
her divided hair is coiled about her head, 
often to the singing of an old song whose 
burden runs :— 

** Ah, my braid ! my braid of maiden hair ! 

Now into two it will be parted!” 

Of course all this applies mainly to the 
peasantry, the upper classes in dress and 
manner of living conforming to western Eu- 
rope. Nowhere on the Continent is there 
more lavish luxury than among the nobility 
and the princely merchants of Russia. 
Every clime and country contributes to their 
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richest robes, the costliest 


The 
wines, the finest equipages, genial warmth 
and tropic bloom in their mansions, make a 
fairy world in the midst of frost and desola- 
tion. 

Within doors the peasant women are quite 
as busy as the men without; indeed, they 


| delight. 


often share in the work of the fields. 
pull and dress the flax. They spin and 
weave and bleach the linen. ‘They bake and 
brew, and put up preserves and cordials of 
the wild fruit or of the raspberries and black 
currants that, with a little care, will grow in 
almost every garden. They make coarse 
| woolen cloth, and felt for rugs and winter 
boots and mittens. They knit stockings. 
They fashion the sheepskin shouwbas. They 
hem-stitch the ends of towels and table- 
| cloths, and work them with flax-thread in 
| various patterns, and finish them with knot- 


They 


ted fringe; or with lace of their own manu- 
the 


facture—patient real 
| saints of the calendar—but whose recogni- 
| tion and reward are not of this world. Occa- 
| sionally one is seen with an exquisitely fair 
| and lovely face, but as a rule they have far 
less beauty than the men, and their poor, 


drudges—often 
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rough attire when abroad—shapeless boots, 
scanty skirts, jackets of sheepskin or wad- 


ded cloth and hood-like handkerchiefs— | 


would obscure the charms of Venus herself. 
The most common articles of food are rye 
bread, fish or cabbage soup, salted cucum- 
bers, caviare made from the roes of the 
sturgeon, with onions or garlic flavoring 
almost every dish. Meat is more rarely 
eaten, and even if they could obtain it the 
Church fasts prohibit it for over a third of 
the year. So rigidly are these fasts kept, 
that among the orthodox neither lard nor 
butter nor milk nor eggs are used, and many 
even avoid sugar because it is clarified with 
blood, and take honey in its stead ; while for 
olive oil, too expensive to be commonly em- 
ployed, hemp-seed oil is substituted, which 
when fresh is sweet and palatable. The fa- 
vorite beverages are tea (decoctions of vari- 
ous herbs and pepper-water sweetened with 
honey are used when Chinese tea cannot be 
procured) ; Yuass, a fermented liquor made by 
pouring boiling water on to black bread, or 
rye or barley meal; and vodky, the whisky 
of the country. Drunkenness is their espe- 
cial vice ; but intoxication never makes them 
quarrelsome—they sing, they embrace each 


other, they sit in a stupid maze, but they do, 


not fight or rave—and it is so common, even 
among the priests, that little disgrace at- 
taches to it. 

Marriages were formerly contracted very 
early in life, and the young people disposed 
of as suited parents and guardians. Up to the 
tume of Peter the Great, women were kept in 
almost Eastern seclusion. Seeing in his for- 
eign tour the advantages of society, this mon 
arch, to the scandal of the old Russians, in- 
troduced social parties and receptions after 
the fashion of the West. ‘Thus the old order 
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of things was broken up, never to be restor- 
ed; but something of the past still lingers, 
and many marriages are yet arranged by 
outside persons, with simple assent from the 
parties themselves. As Abraham said to his 
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servant, “Go, and take a wife for my son 
Isaac ;’ so these Russian patriarchs say to 


| some wise-woman who makes a trade of ma- 


trimony, “Go and find a wife with a good 
dowry for my son,” or, “Seek me out a suit- 
able husband for my daughter.” To remedy, 
however, the evils resulting from too early 
marriages, the law now provides that the bride 


| must be sixteen and the bridegroom eighteen 





years of age. This law is supplemented by 
the apparently useless regulation that no 
man beyond eighty, or woman beyond sixty, 
can marry. Second and third marriages 
must pay the penalty of two and five years’ 
absence from Holy Communion, and no or- 
thodox Russian can contract a fourth. Nor 
can marriage take place during the Church 
fasts, nor at any time unless the parties have 
duly confessed and communicated during the 
previous year. The marriage of cousins is 
forbidden, and great 
care is taken as to reg- 
isters and certificates, 
so that bigamy is almost 
impossible. A_ secret 
marriage is invalid ; and 
up to the age of twenty- 
one, the time of legal 
majority, neither son 
nor daughter can marry 
without the parents’ con- 
sent. 

The dowry of a Rus- 
sian girl is a most impor- 
tant thing. The poorer 
people begin in the very 
infancy of their daughters 
to hoard it up for the 
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| 
wedding-day, and the attractions of the maid- | 
en are not seldom measured by her store of | 
spoons andlinen. Each cottage has its brass- | 
bound chest, receptacle of the family goods ; | 
and here is laid away every piece of home- | 
spun cloth, and every purchase at fair or mar- 
ket that can be spared for the daughter's 
portion. Great importance is attached to the 
ornamented towels, and it was an old cus- 
tom for the newly-made bride to present one 
to the lord of the manor, who in return gave 
her a handkerchief enclosing a small sum of | 
money. Unmarried women are the ee 


tions here ; and those who through extreme 
plainness, or deformity, or illness are preclud- 
ed from marriage, are known as “Christ 
brides ;” and if they are poor and able to 
work, they are often trained to be readers of 
prayers for the dead, during the interval be- 
tween the death and the funeral—a sad life, 
cut off from ties of personal affection, and 
always in the house of mourning. 

Betrothal—the exchange of rings, and the 
blessing and prayers of a priest in the presence 
of friends—usually precedes marriage, and is 
equally binding. 

The same religious ceremonies attend the 
wedding of the peasant as of the Czar; nay, 
if many couples present themselves in church 
at one time, they are not wedded, as is often 
the case in England, by a single reading of 
the service ; but separately they must pros- 
trate themselves before the altar-screen ; and 
hold the lighted candles; and inhale the odor 
of the incense ; and listen to chant and prayer 
and litany; and exchange the rings of be- 
trothal ; and be crowned with the silver crowns 
—pressing the medallion of 
Christ to their lips; and taste 
three times the cup of wine 
and water in memory of the 
miracle of Cana ; and, walking 
slowly, make thrice the circle 
of the church, as token of the 
eternity of their union; and 
thrice kiss each other and re- 
ceive the benediction. The 
wedding feasts are often riot- 
ous, and not unfrequently the 
bride’s whole dowry is spent 
in eating and: drinking during 
the week which follows. A 
wretched practice, and yet, 
poor woman ! it is not strange 
that she is willing to make the 
most of the occasion, for 
thenceforth her life is one of 
sober toil. Among the better 
classes, also, gayety rules the 











hour. Ballsand parties are given, and friends 
vie with each other in elegance and display. 
The young bride returns her calls in a light 
bonnet trimmed with feathers (not worn by 
the unmarried), and at home decorates her 
hair with some dainty lace or muslin which 
represents the matron’s cap; but, should she 
die childless, her parents can reclaim her 
dowry. 

Birth and death, as well as marriage, the 
Greek Church invests with symbols and so- 
lemnities. When dan infant is a day old, a 
priest is summoned to give it a name and 
read prayers for the recovery of the mother. 
The calendar is searched, and the name of 
some saint chosen whose festival falls within 
the week of the child’s nativity ; at least this 
is the proper and pious mode of procedure. 
The one selected becomes thenceforth the 


| patron saint, the angel of the boy or girl ; and 


the festival day is his or her name’s day, a 
day for pleasure and gifts and congratulations. 
Thus the present Emperor bears the name of 
St. Alexander Nevski, and his name's day is 
by our calendar, which is twelve days in 
advance of the Russian, the 11th of Septem- 
ber—a day for illuminations and rejoicings 
throughout the Empire. These days are be- 
gun by devout attendance on mass; then an 
entertainment is provided for friends who, to 
show their interest, drop in without special 
invitation, and the evening is concluded with 
mirth and dancing. Ina Russian’s eyes his 
angel is most precious and potent; a sacred 
intelligence watching over all his life, and 
waiting to receive him when it is ended. 
Sometimes two or three in’ one family bear 
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lial : 
the same name, and then the day is doubly | 


celebrated. a 
Excepting in a few great families, where it 





PEASANT GIRL. 


has been settled by special statute, the law of 
primogeniture does not prevail in Russia, but | 
all the sons take the rank of the father and | 
share his estate. 

There is no such word as baby in Russ; 
but the language is rich in diminutives, and 
by one of these the little one is thenceforth 
called. Boris becomes Borinka ; Roman, Ro- 
manoushka ; Alexis, Aléshinka ; Olga, Olinka ; 
Agrafena, Grousha ; and so on with number- 
less variations. The baby’s cradle is the 
liulka, a small soft couch suspended by 
leather straps from the ceiling, and curtajned 
about, with print in the hut, with silk in the 
hall, a warm nest which, at the least touch, 
rocks up and down. Until they are six or 
eight months old most infants are swathed, 
for sleep, in long bands of linen. The old 
nurse who guards babe and mother lavishes 
on the child the tenderest expressions ; calls 
it .her “‘Christ’s child,” her “‘ General,” and 
will let no’ one interfere with its slumbers. 

As soon as may be, the christening takes | 
place. Among the upper classes it is usually | 
performed at home, the font being brought 
from the church for the purpose ; but to the | 
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| significance. 


church itself the peasants go, and sometimes, 
on sunny Sabbath mornings when there is a 
market in the town, the nave is filled with 
children and their nurses and god-parents— 
for father and mother neither witness baptism 
nor marriage of their own offspring ; a strange 
custom, dating back to ancient times, and 
which doubtless had, in the beginning, some 
It is a complicated service. 
There are prayers and questions and respon- 
ses, the repeating of the Nicene Creed, 
Bible readings, litanies and amens. The 
child is brought quite naked, but in soft 
wrappings, and at the proper moment is taken 
by the priest and completely immersed three 
separate times in the warm water of the font, 
for the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. Then it is arrayed in a white gar- 
ment which the godmother has prepared ; 
and about its neck, attached toa silken cord 
or ribbon, is hung the cross given by the 
godfather, and of gold, or silver, or brass, as 


| his means may allow ;_ the cross which thence- 


forth it must always wear. After a_half- 


| hour of ceremonies the tired child is car- 


ried by the godfather to its waiting mother, 
glad to be fed and swathed and put to sleep 
in its liulka. If it slumbers long and peace- 
fully, she predicts for it a prosperous life. At 
forty days old she takes it with her to her 
“churching,” for its first Communion. The 
drop of wine is administered; the little 
mouth wiped by the Deacon with a silken 
napkin ; and then the priest presses its face 
to the pictures of the altar-screen and ex- 
claims : “ The servant of God, Constantine 
(or whatever the name may be), is admitted 
into the Church of Christ.” Carrying the 
infant behind the screen, he repeats the same 
in solemn tones, and thenceforth it is an or- 
thodox Russian.* 

If such preparation as this is needful for an 


| exchange of worlds, it behooves Russian pa- 


rents to have no delay, since statistics show 
that two-thirds of the peasant children die 
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GIRL ON THE ROAD. 





* Romanofl’s Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church, 
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before they are a year 
old. Their rough life, 
now in the hot close 
rooms, now exposed. to 
the freezing air, destroys 
the feeble ones, while it 
hardens the strong and 
leaves them to grow up 
into robust men and 
women. When quite 
young they are unre- 
stricted, and lead a pet- 
ted, care-free life; but 
they are seldom rude or 
quarrelsome. 

There is much super- 
stition among the peas- 
antry, and charms and 
spells are often resorted 
to for the cure of ague and other ills from 
which they suffer. An Easter-egg which has 
lain for three years on the shelf beneath the 
pictures of the saints ; cinders that have been 


| 


in the censer during three liturgies for the | 


repose of a soul; a Ww 
burned at certain matins and vespers, are fa- 
vorite charms; and, worn about the neck in a 
case attached to the cord that holds the cross, 
they are supposed to have healing power. 
In the country most of the diseases of women 
and children are treated by women. In 
every town there is a “lady's nurse” edu- 
cated at St. Petersburg or Moscow, and pro- 
vided by Government. The poor have their 
own daboushkas, wise-women who suffice for 


taper which has | 


their ordinary needs, and who have great in- | 


fluence in the families of their acquaintance. 


For the old nurse the housewife makes the | 


cup of fragrant tea, and then, sitting by the 
deal table, pours into her listening ears the 
story of household troubles and anxieties, 
while the children gather round, waiting for 
the nuts or cakes or sun-flower seeds sure 
to be produced from the visitor's capacious 
pockets. 

Severe illness is borne with a kind of Ori- 
ental resignation, and less reliance is placed 
upon remedies and physicians than with us. 
If medicine is taken, it is with reverence, the 
signing of the cross, and a muttered “God 
bless!” as it is swallowed. The person fa- 
tally ill is taken, if possible, to the church to 
receive the last sacrament ; but if this cannot 
be done, it is administered at home. As 
death approaches, the pictures of the saints 
and lighted tapers are put behind the couch 
of the dying ; or, if it be in a peasant’s cabin, 





he is placed on the bench in the sacred cor- | 


ner; while a little child is held tenderly on 
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a pillow before the holy images, and blessed 
and signed with the cross till life is gone. 
Great care is taken that there be no pigeon’s 
feather in the pillow, for then the soul could 
not part quietly from the body, as the pigeon 
is “the bird of the Holy Ghost.” 

Many people prepare their own grave- 
clothes long beforehand, and elderly women 
sometimes go to communion in their burial 
attire. When the shroud is put on, a picture 
of the Saviour or some saint is laid upon the 
breast; the hands are crossed, holding a 
taper ; the tall crucifix and candlesticks with 
candles are brought from the church to 
stand and burn about the coffin; and night 
and day until the funeral, an ordained reader, 
with an associate in wealthy houses, —a 
peasant man or woman instructed for the 
purpose among the poor,—keeps his station 
beside the body, intoning the Psalter and 
prayers ; while friends throng in to look at 
the deceased and offer their condolence. 
Twice a day, while the body remains at home, 
the priest comes to sing a requiem. The 
face of the dead is uncovered, and in sombre 
attire the listening mourners cross them- 
selves and weep at the touching words with 
which it closes : 

“With the saints let the soul of Thy de- 
ceased servant, O Lord, rest in peace, and 
keep him in everlasting remembrance.” 

The relatives and friends in procession ac- 
company the body to the church, and all whom 
they meet, strangers or acquaintances, un- 
cover the head and cross themselves, and 
wish repose to his soul. Arrived at the 
church the coffin is deposited before the aitar 
screen, while the mourners stand about it with 
lighted tapers in théir hands; and with odor 


of incense and fervent ejaculations the burial 
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service proceeds. When it is over the priest 
reads from a paper a prayer for absolution, 
printed in Slavonic, and then places it in the 
hand of the dead; while a band of satin or 
paper with golden cherubim and some sacred 
text upon it, is fastened around the brow. 
Then the last kiss is given, the coffin is 
closed and borne to the church-yard, and 
beside the grave the family wait—each throw- 
ing a handful of earth within—until the kindly 
sods are replaced upon the mound. 
Meantime at home the house is washed 
and set in order, and an abundant dinner 
prepared for the friends ; while in the kitchen 
or some out-house a table is spread for the 
beggars who always crowd to a funeral, and 
who, on such occasions, are treated as guests 
and -waited upon by the family. Their din- 
ner is first served, and then the household, 
with relatives and priests and deacons, sit 
down to their own. ‘Those who can afford it 


| brance. 


and eat them by the grave for remem- 
Madame Romanoff mentions see- 


_ ing on one of these days a group of peasants 


= 





have mass and matins performed, and give | 


alms to beggars for forty days. 
tieth day the funeral services are almost re- 
peated, and if a will was left it is then read. 
On the anniversary of the death, and on the 


At the for- | 


name’s day of the deceased, requiems are | 


performed for them; but not for little child- 
ren, as they are deemed innocent up to the 
age of seven or eight years, when they go to 
confession. Dying before that time, they are 
spoken of as “the sinless babe, Vera;” or, 
“the guiltless babe, Dimitry.” 

There are two days in spring called “ Pa 
rents’ days,” which are especially devoted to 
the memory of the dead. Then the mourn- 


ers repair to the church-yards to bewail 
their lost friends and to have requiems sung 
over the graves, and beggars hasten thither 
to receive the alms which are given for the 
benefit of the souls of the departed. The 
peasants carry eggs, cakes, curds, anything 
of which their relative was especially fond 





IN THE SNOW. 





even sipping whisky upon the mound, and 
saying: ‘May the kingdom of heaven be 
his ! he loved a drink, the deceased!” The 
most common monument is a wooden cross, 
with date and name cut upon it. ‘Those of 
more elegance have the inscription in golden 
Slavonic letters upon a green ground. 

The love of music is universal. At work 
or at leisure the peasant sings; and song and 
dance lighten the dreary monotony of his life, 
whether he hunt, or fish, or guide his boat 
along the slow-moving rivers, or till the color- 
less fields. Of other amusements there are 
few.. Swings and seesaws, especially at 
Easter ; sledge-parties in winter, and the talk 
and gossip of the markets and bazars make 
up the sum. Among the higher classes card- 
playing is universal. Politeness character- 
izés the people in their intercourse with each 
other. ‘Good father,” *‘ good: mother,” 
are terms of address to elderly people ; and 
the latter, matushka, is used sometimes to 
the Empress. The superior calls the infe- 
rior ‘‘ good brother,” and a child is spoken 
to as “my little soul,” “my pretty dove,” 
“my angel Fédia” (Feodor). How much 
we may expect when education and favoring 
circumstances come to the aid of these na- 
tural graces ! 

The Act of Emancipation was proclaimed 
on the rgth of February, 1861, and read up- 
on the same day in all the churches of the 
Empire. The mass of the serfs had been 
too long in slavery, and were too ignorant to 
appreciate at once their new position ; but 
in Saint Petersburg and Moscow there were 
thousands who, by paying yearly tribute to 
their masters, had gained the right to become 
merchants, mechanics, coachmen, servants, 
and some of them had thus accumulated large 
fortunes. Yet, knowing that 
the pleasure of the master could 
at any moment call them back 
to servitude, they hailed with 
delight the breaking of their 
chains. With shouts of joy 
they greeted the Emperor as 
he went to the Kazan church 
to listen to the reading of the 
Emancipation ukaz. They sent 
him addresses overflowing with 
loyalty and gratitude. They 
gathered in the tea-houses and 
the whisky-shops to celebrate 
their triumph. ‘They embraced 
each other, and ‘companies pa- 
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ICE-BOAT ON THE DUNA. 


raded the streets singing, ‘‘ Volyushka/ Vol- 
yushka /”—Darling Freedom !’ 
Eleven years have now passed during 


which there has been steady improvement in | 


their condition. More than three-fourths of 


their number have availed themselves of the | 


law by which they could obtain land in their 
own right or hold it at a moderate lease, and 
every branch of industry has received large 
accessions from theirnumber. The new laws 
regarding land do not interfere with their old 
communal rights ; they only fix the limits of 
the soil belonging to the former proprietor 
and to the commune. All local affairs are set- 
tled, as before, by Communal Assemblies held 
three times a year, and to which every five 
houses can elect a deputy. These Assem- 
blies have power of appeal to the Czar and 
the Ministry. Measures for the better in- 
struction of the people followed their eman- 
cipation. “Large sums were appropriated for 
the founding of village schools, the payment 


of teachers, the purchase of scientific instru- | 


ments, and of books and paper for the poorer | 
| the medium of traffic ; 


peasants. Of course many of them were stu- 
pidly inappreciative ; but great numbers em- 
braced their new Opportunities with eager- 
ness, glad to forget the time when, if one man 
in the village could write his name, he shook 
hands with his neighbors in token of dele- 
gated power, and then signed their contracts. 
When another generation, born to manhood 
and properly trained and educated, shall 
come upon the scene, we shall begin to 
know of what this Slavonic race is capable. 





Of the old cities of Northern Russia— 
Pskof, Novgorod, Tver, and the rest—only 
two, Tver and Jaroslavl, have more than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; but about 
wall and dome and tower cluster memories 
of Tartar invasions, and Polish sieges, and 
civil wars, and of miraculous interpositions for 
the safety of Holy Russia. ‘These cities are 
built principally of wood, with cathedral and 
monasteries, and perhaps the modern Govern- 
ment buildings, of stone. They manufacture 
leather, and linen, and paper, and cordage, 
and soap, and nails, and candles, and have 
annual fairs which are the resort of the sur- 
rounding country. Grandest among them, in 
ancient days, was Novgorod the Great, spread 
over an area of forty miles, and having a pop- 
ulation of nearly half a million, “the mart 
town of all Moscovie, and in greatness be- 
yond Moscow.” Here the first Sovereigns of 
the line of Rurik established themselves ; 
here in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury money began to be coined in place of the 
skins and pieces of leather which had been 
and here, in 1862, 
was celebrated the thousandth anniversary 
of the Empire. The republicans among the 
people had high hopes that on that day, in 
the cradle of Russian power, a Constitution 
might be given to the country. But this 
was not the policy of the Government. A 
military pageant, a ball, and a monument 
set up in honor of the occasion were all that 
charac‘erized it. Novgorod had grown rich 


| and powerful through its extensive trade. 
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The free city of the North, it .elected its 
princes without regard to the Grand Dukes 
of Russia ; but in the fifteenth century, after 
a terrible conflict, it was subdued by John 
the Great, and its treasures and many of its 
principal inhabitants were carried to Mos- 
cow. Even its Veché bell, which had so 
often summoned its people to deliberate 
upon the affairs of the city, was suspended in 
his tower in the Kremlin. With its many 
domes and spires, Novgorod still looks im- 
posing as you approach it from a distance.; 
but, entering, you see wide, desolate streets, 
and empty courts and squares, across which 
the shadows of the church towers fall, and 
through whose silent spaces the winds blow- 


ing over the Volkhoff sing dirges for the glory | 


departed. 

Pskof, the Hanse town, inferior only to 
Novgorod in trade and importance, has a 
similar story of subjugation by the Moscow 


betakes itself to the shipping of grain and 
tallow, and the forging of iron. Near Kos- 
troma was the home of the Royal Roman- 
offs, and here lived Susanin, the peasant who 
gave his life to save Michael, the first of the 
dynasty, from a band of Polish ruffians who 
had come to murder him. ‘“ Do you think J 


| would sell my Czar?” said he when they of- 
| fered him gold to guide them to the estate. 
| To reward his devotion a large tract of land, 








Sovereigns, and is to-day a little provincial | 


city with only the pride of the past to sus- 
tain it. Within its kremlin, the Cathedral of 
the Trinity stands upon the site of a church 
said to have been built by St. Olga two years 
after her conversion at Constantinople. 
Pleasant blending of the past with the pres- 
ent, before her cross, near the altar, hangs a 
lamp presented by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, which burns night and day for the 
namesake of the saint—his daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Olga, now Queen of Greece. 
Tver, at the head of navigation on the Volga, 
and upon the Petersburg and Moscow Rail- 
way, accepts the life of to-day, and, leaving 
ius ancient pretensions to slumber with its 
long line of princes in the cathedral vaults, 


| 


with many privileges, was made over to his 
daughter and her heirs, and the Emperar 
Nicholas raised here. a statue in his honor. 
The popular Russian play, “Life for the 
Czar,” is founded upon this story of Susanin. 
Here, too, was born Osip Komisaroff, who 
at St. Petersburg, on the fourth of April, 
1866, saved the Emperor Alexander II. 


| from assassination, and has since borne the 


name of Komisaroff Kostromsky. At Ug- 
litch the young Prince Dimitry, last of the 
line of Rurik, was put to death ; and a tall 
silver candlestick, presented by the town, 
stands near his coffin in the Archangel cathe- 
dral at Moscow. Jaroslavl, on the Volga, is 
perhaps at present the most prosperous of 
these old cities, having a vast bazar and shar- 
ing the commerce of the river. It owned 
extensive lands, with several thousand serfs, 
and at their emancipation it received large 
pecuniary compensation. ‘The population 
of Jaroslav] is purely Russian, and: its women 
are famed for their beauty. Vladimir, long 
the residence of the early Grand Dukes, is of 
consequence now chiefly because it lies on 
the road to the fairs of Nijni Novgorod and 
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ST. ISAAC’S CATHEDRAL. 


Irbit. It is near the northern limit of 
fruit, and cherries and apples are found in its 
market. Viatka and Vologda, colonies of 
Great Novgorod, are simply the capitals of 
the broad, thinly-settled provinces to which 
they belong. 

Of the towns which have become impor- 
tant in more modern days, the principal are 


Nijni Novgorod, at the confluence of the | 


Volga and the Oka, the seat of the great fair ; 
Perm, fat in the east, on the Kama, thriving 
on the Siberian trade ; and Rybinsk, on the 


upper Volga, where the immense stores of | 


grain and tallow and skins brought up the 
river are transferred to barges and smaller 


boats for the canals that lead to the Baltic. | 


For the streams are still the highways of 
Russia. Railroads as yet are few; and off 
the post routes the inhabitants must wait for 
snow and sledge to transport their produce 
to market or water-side. Winter is here the 
season of activity. 

The traveler going from Moscow to the 
Baltic sees the rolling country subside into 
dreary levels. The firs and birches grow 
smaller. A dull misty sky hangs over the 
landscape, and from the north blows a lament- 
ing wind that makes him picture the wretch- 
ed land beyond, where tree and shrub have 
disappeared, and vast fields of snow lie be- 
neath the darkness or the low sun of the 
poles, their white expanse rippled into waves 


by the Arctic gales. Suddenly a splendid | 


city appears on the horizon—a city with 
gilded domes and piercing spires and long 
VoL. V.—2 


| avenues, linking the Neva islands and reach- 
| ing far out on the plain—St. Petersburg— 
Pride of Russia ! 
Why did the great Peter choose this un- 
promising swamp for the site of his new 
|town? Because Archangel was inacces- 
sible for nine months of the year ; because 
he wished to approach Europe rather than 
Asia, and his port on the Sea of Azof being 
in the midst of Asiatic tribes, the mouth of 
the Neva was then the most desirable spot 
| on Russian soil. It was in May, 1703, that 
| he began the city by building a small fort on 
| Vassili Island, one of the cluster of isl- 
ands in the delta of the Neva. The poor 
Finns of the newly acquired district, prison- 
ers of war, and thousands of peasants from 
the remote regions of the Empire, were 
drafted to transform the malarious marsh 
| into a spot habitable for man. Multitudes 
died yearly from the effects of exposure, of 
the severity of the climate, and of super- 
stitious fear ; for the ruling priests and monks 
abhorred Peter’s innovations, and represented 
| his new city to the people as “one of the 
| mouths of hell.” But steadily the work went 
| on. Forests were buried in the mud; the 
| 


soil was drained and raised; a certain pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of other towns 
were compelled to make it their abode ; and, 
as when St. Mark’s was building, every ves- 
sel leaving Venice for the East was obliged 
to bring back marbles and pillars for the 
cathedral, so for years no ship or cart 
could come to Petersburg without bringing 
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ALEXANDER COLUMN. 


stones for the paving of its streets. Now it 
stands nearly sixty feet above the Baltic 
level ; the islands and the river shores are 
covered with massive buildings or transform- 
ed into gardens planted with limes and birch- 
es and every shrub that can live in northern 
air ; the Neva is walled with granite, and the 
inundating tide poured down from Lake 
Ladoga is lessened by canals fed from the 


stream ; while its high latitude and the strong | 


fortress of Cronstadt protect it from inva- 
sion. 

The larger and nobler part of the city is on 
the south bank of the Neva, and its center is 
the Admiralty Square facing the river. In 
this Square are the buildings for State pur- 
poses—the War Office, the Senate, the Syn- 
od where questions relating to the Church 
are settled—all the establishments for the 
official business of the Empire. The Admi- 
ralty is a huge pile of buildings, half a 


are represented, but where as yet there are 
few pictures or statues by native artists. In 
front towers the Alexander Column, whose 
shaft of red Finland granite rises eighty-four 
feet, without fluting or ornament, and upbears 
a bronze angel holding a cross, which, with 
the pedestal, also of bronze, gives to the 
whole almost twice that height above the 
pavement of the square. The only inscrip- 
tion it bears is: *“*To Alexander the First, 
Grateful Russia.” Below the Adm»ralty, and 


| near the river, is the famous equestrian statue 


of Peter the Great, erected in the reign of 
Catharine II. The great boulder on which 


| his horse is rearing was found eleven miles 


away, ina morass of Finland. This immense 
rock, forty-five feet in length and thirty in 
height, lying detached and alone in the swamp, 


| was looked upon with awe by the finders, and 
| their amazement was increased when, on 


mile in length, devoted to the uses of the | 


Navy. 


Above it is the Winter Palace, with a | 


grand ascent from the Neva, the largest and | 


stateliest of the palaces of Europe, where the 


Emperor and the thousands who attend him | 
| heads—and sold at high prices throughout 


find ample space for the splendors and duties 
of the Court. Here, in a guarded room, 
blaze the Crown jewels—choicest treasures 
of the Oural mines; spoils of Asiatic con- 
quest ; gifts of lesser sovereigns trembling at 
the power of the Czars. By covered galleries 
the Palace communicates with the Hermi- 
tage—the Louvre of Russia—a storehouse of 
ancient and modern art, where all the schools 








| breaking off a portion which a lightning stroke 


had shattered, crystals, agates, amethysts, and 
other valuable stones were found embedded 
in the mass. Of these stones, and of other 
chippings of the rock, many little articles were 
made—bracelets, rings, snuff-boxes, cane- 


the Empire. With vast labor and trouble 
the boulder was removed to the city; and 
though reduced in size by after cutting, it re- 
mains a noble base for the spirited rider who, 
clad in half-boots and flowing vest, sits on a 
housing of bearskin and extends his right 
hand in benediction. His head, uncovered 
and crowned with laurel, was modeled by 
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Marie Collot, a 
young French 
lady, who, 
through the re- 
putation thus 
gained, made a 
fortune in Rus- 
sia by her por- 
trait busts, and 
eventually mar- 
ried the son of 
M. _ Falconet, 
the designer of 
the statue. 

The finest 
place in the 
Square is occu- 
pied by the 
glory of Russian 
churches, the 
Cathedral of St. 
Isaac. A church had always stood upon this 
site, but the Emperor Alexander I. resolved 
to erect one here which should rival the fa- 
mous cathedrals of western Europe. Begun 
in 1819, it was completed and dedicated with 
great solemnity in 1858. Seventy millions 
of dollars are said to have been expended 
upon it, no small portion of which was em- 
ployed in making the ground solid with piles, 
and in gilding the domes with ducat-gold. 
Built of red Finland granite, in the form of a 
Greek cross, its four equal sides are adorned 
with porticoes copied from the Pantheon, but 
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NIKOLAI BRIDGE. 


of grander proportions, their columns being 
monoliths with a height of sixty and a diame- 
ter of seven feet. Similar columns uphold 
the great central dome, with its glittering 
cross ; four lesser domes surround it, each at 
an angle of the roof; and the bases and capi- 
tals of the columns, and the groups of figures 
in the pediment, are of darkest bronze ; the 
whole rich and somber in effect—a temple 
fit to face the Alexander Column, the great 
monolith of the world. The interior has the 
same massive symmetry and almost gloomy 
splendor. Pillars of malachite and lapis 
lazuli uphold the altar-screen; the altar it- 
self is of these beautiful stones, adorned with 
gold ; and the saints, shrined in mosaic and 
| silver-gilt along the walls, look down upon a 
| perpetual burning of tapers and offering of 
prayers. 

Across the river is Vassili Island, the cen- 
ter of commerce, with the Bourse, the 
Academy of Sciences, the University, and 
other notable structures facing the stream ; 
and to the north, Citadel Island, with the 
Fortress and Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The dungeons of the Fortress are used 
for prisoners of State ; and the Cathedral, 
whose gilded lance-like spire lifts its cross al- 
most four hundred feet above the Neva, is 
the burial-place of the Sovereigns of Russia 
from the time of Peter the Great, who, when 
life was done, would sleep nowhere but in 
the city he had founded. To the right of 
the Fortress is the wooden cottage of three 
rooms, where Peter lived and superintended 
the building of the city. The house is now 
incased in brick, to protect it from the 
weather ; and his bedroom is converted into 
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a chapel, where hangs the miraculous image 
of the Saviour which he bore to the battle of 
Pultava, and to which devout Russians yet 
kneel and pray. It was returning from his 
name’s-day devotions at this chapel, April 
4th, 1866, that Komisaroff, the journeyman 
cap-maker, saw in the crowd a pistol aimed 
at the Emperor, and, seizing the assassin’s 
arm, sent the ball wide of its mark, and 
saved the life of the Czar. Farther north 





| 


are other islands, all densely populated, and | 


thick-set with streets or villas surrounded by 
gardens. 

The canals, like the river, are walled with 
granite and crossed by numerous bridges. 
Of the three bridges that span the Great 
Neva, two are built of boats and removed in 
winter, and only the Nikolai bridge is per- 
manent, crossing the river from a little below 
the Admiralty to Vassili Island. It is of 
iron, twelve hundred feet in length, with 
seven arches supported on granite piers, and 
a drawbridge at its northern end. The 
foundations for these piers were made, as on 
shore, by driving piles close together, row 
above row, all the way across the channel. 
Before its erection there were sometimes 
days together, at the breaking up of the ice, 
when there was no communication between 
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the opposite banks. In spite of all that has 
been done to save the city from floods, the 
streets are in a wretched condition at the 
melting of the snows, and a multitude of la- 
borers are employed every spring upon 
buildings and pavements, repairing the ra- 
vages of the frost. The soil is so saturated 
with water, that it is difficult to make cellar: 
or sewers. Some idea of the winters may b 

gained by noticing the vast quantities of woc.. 
brought to the city to keep its six hundred 
thousand inhabitants from freezing. It 
comes by every route of land and water, 
and the very boats and barges that transport 
it on the rivers and the canals are, upon 
arrival, broken up for fuel. ‘The great brick 
stoves, and the tea-houses where hot tea is 
dispensed at all hours, are the comforts of 
the masses. 

From the Square of the Admiralty radiate 
the three principal streets of the city, noted 
for their width where all are wide. ‘The 
handsomest of these, the Nevski Prospekt, 
runs almost in a straight line for three miles, 
and terminates at the magnificent monas- 
tery of Alexander Nevski. Lined with 
palaces and churches and noble warehouses, 
planted with lindens and thronged by gay 
crowds, it is often called the finest street in 
Europe, and is singularly adapted to 
military reviews and gorgeous pro- 
cessions such as filled it last June at 
the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Peter the 
Great. Here is the center of traffic, 
the bazar built in the reign of the 
Empress Elizabeth, an immense 
structure where, as in the East, every 
trade has its quarter. Here is the 
Kazan Cathedral reared under Alex- 
ander I., and called in honor of the 
image of Our Lady of Kazan, which, 
set in costly stones, adorns the silver 
screen before the altar. This picture 
is thought to possess miraculous 
power, because it was found among 
the ashes of a conflagration in the 
old Tartar city whose name it bears. 
The face is of Southern type, gentle 
and compassionate, with soft dark 
eyes. Accurate copies of it are 
everywhere for sale, and throughout 
the Empire it is a favorite image. 
Here, too, is the Imperial Library, 
with its half-million volumes, and its 
collection of manuscripts more val- 
uable than any other, unless it be 
that of the Vatican at Rome. 

Along the Nevski rolls the varied 
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tide of Petersburg life—pedestrians of every | the melancholy wind blowing through the 
nationality of the realm ; mounted Cossacks, | broad, level, monotonous streets, make it a 
and officers resplendent with gold lace and | sombre city during the milder half of the 
orders; elegant barouches, on whose lux- | year. But when winter comes, with its pale 
urious cushions recline titled ladies borne ; blue sky ; when the snow falls thick on the 
swiftly to their round of visits or morning | plain; when the Neva is a mass of ice and 
‘drive ; troikas, whose two horses trot briskly | the favorite drive and race-course ; when fly- 
together, while the third, his head at right | ing sledges fill the streets, and all who pass 
angles to them, gallops at the side ; droskies, | are wrapped in wool or furs ; when, under 
which the Marquis de Custine aptly calls | the patronage of the Government, the great 
summer sledges, so low and small and conve- | theaters display their attractions, and the 
nient are they; policemen; companies of | rarest singers of the world beguile the long 
soldiers ; groups of peasants; coachmen; | evenings with perfect song; when the huge 
porters ; beggars ; all, with their peculiar at- | stuccoed stoves, and hot-air flues running 
tire and strange speech, making up a pano- | through the walls, and grates heaped with 
rama which you must go to the Neva to be- | English coal diffuse a genial warmth through 
hold. the stately mansions where flowers blossom 

Colossal works on every side, power, splen- | as if in their native air, and the rank and 
dor, novelty; yet the misty skies, the low | fashion and wit and beauty of the Empire are 
sun, which gives always the semblance of | gathered ; then St. Petersburg is brilliant, im- 
waning day, the dull tints of sea and shore, | posing, unrivaled, the Miracle of the North. 
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A DREAM that waketh, 
Bubble that breaketh, 
Song whose burden sigheth, 
A passing breath, 
Smoke that vanisheth,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


A flower that fadeth, 
Fruit the tree sheddeth, 
Trackless bird that flieth, ' 
Summer-time brief, 
Falling of the leaf,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


A scent exhaling, 

Snow waters failing, 
Morning dew that drieth, 

A sudden blast, 

Lengthening shadow cast,— 
Such is life that dieth. 


A scanty measure, 
Rust-eaten treasure, 
Spending that naught buyeth, 
Moth on the wing, 
Toil unprofiting,— 
. Such is life that dieth. 





Morrow by morrow 
Sorrow breeds sorrow, 
For this my song sigheth ; 

From day to night 
We pass out of sight,— 
Such is life that dieth. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT ARICA. 
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THE WATEREE AND THE TIDAL WAVE. 


YEARS*ago, inthe present harbor of Lis- 
bon, I looked down through the water upon 
the ruins of the famous old city,—upon the 
graves of sixty thousand human beings, who 
within the space of six minutes were hurled 
to destruction. 

I did not then suppose that in a few short 
months it would be my fortune to witness a 
similar disturbance in nature’only inferior to 
that of Lisbon in 1755. 

It was my lot to be ordered on board the 
U. S. steamer Wateree, in the beginning of the 
year 1868, for a cruise in South Pacific waters. 
In the month of August of that year we lay 
at anchor in the port of Arica. This’ city, 


situated in Lat. 18° 28’ S. and Long. ‘yo? 
24’ W., ranks next after Callao among the 
seaports of Peru. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT ARICA. 











All the produce of the interior of that 
section of the country is brought from over 
the mountains to Tacna by means of pack- 
mules and llamas, and thence-to Arica, forty 
miles distant, by rail. 

The city of Arica was built on a bend of 
the coast, close to the water's edge. On 
the south is a large bluff about four hundred 
feet high, its base washed by the waves. 
The outer face of this bluff is perpendicular, 
and, having a whitish color, it forms a good 
landmark for vessels entering the port. It is 


| the terminus of a portion of the coast range, 


and is termed by the people the “morro.” 
Stretching back from the sea, the coast range 
runs around the rear of the city, and as it ex- 
tends to the northward it leaves a barren 
sandy plain of several miles in width between 
its foot and the suburbs of the city. 

The houses of Arica were generally built 
of adobe and rushes, one story high, though 
there were a few of stone and others of wood 
of more pretentious appearance ; but in all 
cases they were made with a view to resist 
the shocks of earthquake to which the place 
is so liable. A large custom-house stood 
close to the water’s edge, built of stone and 
presenting a fine appearance from shipboard, 
and farther back a church with two lofty stee- 
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ples. These two buildings were the only ones | 
whose exteriors were at all prepossessing. | 
But though the nature of the country did not | 
permit exterior embellishments, the interiors | 
of the houses of the more wealthy were lux- | 
uriously furnished. | 

Society in the city was very pleasant and 
attractive, and the people were most hospita- 
ble, especially to American naval officers. | 
Parties and hops were of frequent occurrence | 
on shipboard and on shore. Tacna, too, | 
was of easy access, for the president of the | 
railroad gave general passes to all the offi- | 
cers. Friendly boat-races between Amert- | 
cans and Peruvians oftén added interest to | 
our life there, and the perfect harmony of | 
feeling that existed was fully exemplified on | 
our respective Independence days, when the 
celebrations would be entered into with the 
greatest zest by all. 

An occasional shock of earthquake was 
felt at times, causing a momentary panic, 
but, as it passed with no serious results, it 
was soon forgotten, as others had been. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th 
of August, 1868, the first shock of the great 
earthquake was felt at Arica. No premoni- 
tory symptoms indicated that anything of 
the kind was about to take place. The sky 
presented no remarkable appearance, the air 
felt as usual, and everything seemed quiet 
and safe. This first shock alarmed every one 
in the city. It was the most severe one they 
had experienced for years. It shook down 
many houses, and damaged others. The 

















first impulse of people in countries subject 
to these visitations is to fly from their houses 
and seek safety in the open squares. The 
inhabitants of Arica followed this impulse. 
No sooner were their houses felt swaying 
over them than they dropped everything and 
rushed into the streets. 

The sensation on board the véssels in the 
harbor was very peculiar. A trembling of 
the ships from stem to stern was experienced, 
very similar to that caused by lowering a 
heavy boat. Those on board had but to look 
to the shore to see the cause, for the fallen 
buildings, and frightened people running in 
every direction, gave evidence that it was 
an earthquake of unusual violence. The 
ships seemed perfectly safe; there was no 
danger there of anything falling, and the 
water showed no signs of disturbance. It 
was as calm and unruffled as a miniature 
lake. Hardly a breath of wind was blowing, 
merely light airs ,that were scarcely felt. 

The first shock over, many returned to 
their unprotected houses. They hoped and 
trusted that no further shock would be felt. 

On board the different vessels the fears of 
a tidal wave were in a measure quieted, as no 
disturbance of the water was visible. Still, 
the batteries and all heavy articles the moving 
about of which might endanger the ships were 
made secure; tarpaulins were placed at 
hand, and every arrangement perfected for 
battening down the hatches. 

It was nearly half-past five when the sec- 
ond and severer shock was experienced. 
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A NATIVE. 


It was preceded by a low rumbling, like dis- 
tant thunder, and came upon the doomed 
city with only that slight warning. The af- 
frighted inhabitants again rushed from their 
houses and sought safety on the hills and in 
every open space where they would be free 
from the falling buildings. Many escaped in 
season, while others, in their anxiety to save 
a few of their household treasures, or in their 
agonizing fear unable to run or even to 
move, were buried in the ruins. 

The scene from shipboard was peculiarly 
awful. The shock was felt most sensibly 
and the falling houses distinctly seen. An 
immense mass of earth was shaken from the 
“ morro,” and falling with a fearful thud, it sent 
up such a cloud of dust as to envelop the whole 
city and hide it from the sight of those on 
the ships. This cloud slowly drifted to lee- 
ward, and revealed a city inruins. Now, for 
the first time, a commotion of the water was 
noticed. It receded a short distance, and 
then returned beyond the highest tide-mark. 
The mole extending from the shore into deep 
water was crowded with people, and as they 
saw the water rising to ingulf them, they 
stood an instant like so many wild animals 
at bay, and then, with an agonized cry of 
“la mer!” “la mer!” (the sea! the sea !), 
rushed over and through the ruins to the 
hills. But alas for the rear of that surging 
crowd! -The water overtook them, and, 
sweeping them from their feet, left them 
struggling for their lives in a floating mass of 
débris that twistedSand tirned in every direc- 
tion. Some were picked up by boats, a few 





were washed ashore, while many others, after 
desperate struggles, went down and were seen 
no more. 

The appearance of the water at this time 
was most singular. It was perfectly smooth, 
and apparently free from any disturbing 
force. As it rushed in and out, it seemed 
to be merely rising and falling, as though 
there were two immense pipes underneath 
that alternately fed and discharged the sea. 
Currents and counter-currents were notice- 
able in every direction. Masses of drifting 
ruins would rush by each other in opposite 
directions ; and the boats, into which some 
had clambered on being overtaken by the 
water, were swept hither and thither, entirely 
out of the control of the occupants. 

Boats from the U. S. Steamer Wateree and 
the Peruvian corvette America were sent 
to pick up the unfortunates who were still 
clinging to trees, masses of earth, or what- 
ever would support them in the water. 
Though some were thus saved, the greater 
number were finally left to their fate, for, as 
the boat neared them, they were caught by a 
current and swept hopelessly away. 

The boats themselves, pulled as they were 
by strong sailors, could hardly reach their 
ships. One, indeed, from the Wateree, 
after regaining the ship by almost superhu- 
man exertions, carried away its tow-line and 
was again swept away. In vain the crew 
struggled to return. Pull as they would, and 
encouraged as they were by a brave young 
officer with them, they were vanquished by 
the strength of the rushing water, and, as a 
last resource, they brought up alongside of 
the Peruvian ship America, where they were 
afterwards placed in the greatest danger. 

Those on shore who had escaped from the 
water and falling buildings were gathered on 
the hills adjacent to the city. Frightened 
and trembling, at every successive shock they 
threw themselves on the ground, and stretch- 
ing out their arms in the form of a cross, 
sent up their supplications to Heaven. 

So ignorant were the greater part, that 
they believed the last day had come; and 
indeed it was a belief that found a place in the 
minds of many others. Such appalling sights 
were never seen before, and will probably never 
be seen again by those who then witnessed 
them. To endeavor to run from an impend- 


ing danger, and to be unable to stand on the 
heaving and swaying earth under you—to see 
this same hitherto stable earth open in im- 
mense cracks, whence the water shoots up 
apparently from the very bowels of the earth, 
is enough to freeze the blood of the bravest. 
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It is no wonder that many were paralyzed by 
the awful spectacle. 

The instinct of self-preservation was alone 
retained. Parents lost sight of their children, 
husbands of their wives, brothers of their sis- 
ters. Several of a family, on being overtaken 
by the flood, had climbed into a launch and 
were carried back and forth as the water ad- 
vanced and receded. One of. them had 
broken his leg, and could not move, so when 
they were left high and dry in the middle of 
the plaza, the others jumped out, and, un- 
willing to leave him, commenced to lift him 
up in order to carry him with them; but 
seeing the water again rushing towards them, 
they dropped the wounded man in the launch 
again and ran wildly away. The boat was 
swept back and forth during the whole night, 
and in the morning it was found beached, its 
occupant safe, though suffering greatly from 
his broken limb. More rapidly than can be 
related the water rushed in and out, each 
time gaining strength and reaching farther 
into the city—sweeping the ruins in all di- 
rections, and obliterating all traces of street 
and plaza. 

Now came our turn on board the ships. 

There was no wind, so sails could not ben- 
efit us in leaving the harbor, and of the six 
vessels there but one had steam-power, the 
Peruvian ship America. The boilers of the 
Wateree had been undergoing repairs, and, 
as hardly a tube was in place, the idea of 
steaming to sea was not for a momerit con- 
sidered. The captain of the America was 
on shore, and as there was a scarcity of coal 
in the bunkers, the executive officer would 
not use it without authority, so that when the 
captain reached the ship, after long-continued 
efforts, it was too late ; the currents had be- 
come so strong that the ship was at their 
mercy, and in as imminent danger as any of 
the sailing vessels. 

Each ship was made as secure as possible 
against any contingency. Both anchors were 
sent down with long scopes of cable, stern 
moorings were cast off, and the vessels were 
left to swing to the currents with the hope 
that the worst was over. 

A little brig was anchored nearest in shore, 
and as the water receded she quickly rolled 
over on her beam-ends. Her crew deserted 
her and endeavored to reach the shore, but 
the water returned with such frightful rapidity 
that with hardly an exception they were all 
ingulfed, while their ship, more fortunate, was 
dashed by the incoming waves farther up 
the beach. The next morning she was seen 
standing upright, with yards square and hard- 





ly a rope-yarn started, though’ when last seen 
in the dusk she was lying on her beam-ends 
with the waves breaking,over her. 

Of the larger vessels; the Chafarcillo, an 
English bark, was the first, one to suffer in 
the growing darkness. Her deck-stoppers 
and compressors gave way, and, as the chain 
rushed out of her hawse-holes, the friction 
was so intense that a stream of fire followed 
in its wake. 

On board the Wateree one hundred fath- 
oms of chain were out with each anchor, and 
as one gave way the ship was carried sea- 
ward, dragging the other anchor and chain 
with it. The Wateree and Chaftarcillo were 
swept so near each other that a person could 
have jumped from one deck to the other, 
and a moment after they were carried by the 
opposing currents in totally different direc- 
tions. Had they collided, probably both 
would have immediately sunk. 

In the darkness that now prevailed the po- 
sition of the different ships could only be des- 
ignated by their lights ; these were seen shoot- 
ing in all directions. The America appear- 
ed to be steaming around the harbor, and, as 
she approached the Fredonia, the first 
lieutenant of the latter vessel hailed her 
through a trumpet, saying—‘“ We are lost 
without doubt. Why don’t you put to sea?” 
The fact was that the America had no steam 
up at all, but was flying around, wholly un- 
manageable. 

The night was of such inky darkness, 

that the experience of some of the ships will 
never be known, as no one on board at 
to tell the story. 
One bark laden 
with guano must 
have gone down 
at her anchors, for 
not a vestige of her 
was ever seen nor 
were any of her 
crew heard of. 

Our experience 
on the Wateree 
was sufficiently 
frightful —differing 
vastly from that of 
an ordinary ship- 
wreck. 

When we lost 
sight of the other 
vessels, we watch- 
ed the land and 
direction of the 
ship’s head to see I cae 
whither we were 
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U. S. OFFICER’S EARTHQUAKE COSTUME. 


being carried. Competent men were sta- 
tioned at the wheel to keep the bow to the 
current, with the hope that the ship would 
thus ride it out without going ashore. Of 
course hatches were battened down and 
everything made as secure as possible. The 
officers paced the deck, discussing the prob- 
abilities of the ship being saved. The men 
were quiet and obedient, and acted through- 
out the whole of that fearful night in a man- 
ner worthy of the highest commendation. 

The captain was ashore and unable to 

each the ship, so the command devolved 
@ the executive officer, who conducted 

unself with such admirable presence of 
mind and promptitude that even the most 
faltering hearts were encouraged by the 
sound of his voice. 

Swept by the merciless flood, we were 
carried in and out,—darting off in one direc 
tion only to be caught by another current 
and sent flying back, perhaps to the very 
spot from which we started. 

some time we kept well away from 
the ore and hope crept back to our hearts, 
for jf we could but continue thus till the agi- 
tatio& subsided, the chances would be in our 
favor. 
- Bat at last our time seemed to have ar- 
rived. With a frightful thump we struck, 
broadside on, and the immense bore swept 
completely over us, carrying many from their 
feet and half drown‘ng others. On the 
quarter-deck the water for a few moments 
was several feet in depth, and those who 
were there half paddled, half swam, to the 








| ship’s side and climbed into the rigging. Our 


destruction seemed certain. At one moment 
we were nearly on our beam-ends, and we 
expected to be rolled over and submerged in 
the angry waters, but the next instant we 
righted, and the wave, receding, left us high 
and dry, showing the bare ground for a long 
distance in front of us. 

As the tidal wave grew stronger, it assumed 
a different appearance. As it went out in a 
body, it would meet a stronger and opposing 
force coming in, and like ordinary surf on a 
beach it would be drawn under and return in 
a solid sea-wall. We stood on the Wateree’s 
deck and waited, seeing no chance of deliv- 
erance, no escape from our apparent doom. 
The first indication of the returning wave was 
a frightful sullen roar, growing louder and 
louder as it approached, and on our limited 
horizon we saw a white line of dashing, seeth- 
ing foam rushing on to ingulf us. With feel- 
ings the most intense we stood waiting, as 
the flood moved down upon us. Almost 
breathless, and with nerves strung to their 
highest tension, we received the shock. For 
a moment after it struck we could see noth- 
ing for the blinding water and spray that en- 
veloped us. And then like a toy in its 
mighty grasp our vessel was spun around and 
around, and shot farther in shore with her 
bows pointing to the sea. Perfect quiet 
reigned onboard. The crew, awe-struck and 
paralyzed, clung to the life-lines, and their 
grasp-grew convulsive as the shout of the 
executive officer was heard: ‘“* Hold on for 
your lives !” 

Again the water receded; again we were 
saved, but to us it seemed only a postpone- 
ment of the death that awaited us. The 
America had gone ashore near us, and the 
agonizing cries and yells that went up from 
her decks were so appalling that they sent 
a shudder through the stoutest heart. Back 
came the wave with all its fury, and this time, 
striking us on the bow, it shot up on either 
side of us, and for a moment hung there 
like two immense walls that seemed certain 
to close over us. Our hearts beat wildly at 
the sight, but, leaving us unharmed, the waves 
dropped down and took their backward 
course to the sea. 

Until nearly morning the bore rushed in 
and out, and as it shot by, it seemed nothing 
but boiling, writhing foam. Its strength was 
slowly ebbing, and though we were in a state 
of constant anxiety, we were not floated 
again! Shock after shock of earthquake was 
felt, rattling the ship in a frightful manner, 
and adding to the awfulness of the night. 
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The America was still ashore near us, and, 
when the water flowed out, many of her crew 
deserted her and fled to the shore, thoughin 
the darkness they could not tell in what direc- 
tion to turn to find safety. Some of them 
reached our ship, bringing with them wound- 
ed officers, who were attended by our sur- 
geon. 

Their captain had been washed overboard 
and drowned, also their surgeon, and many of 
the crew. Some firemen and coal-heavers 
were endeavoring to get up steam, and as the 
waves went over the ship they were drowned 
at their posts. No order was maintained on 
her decks. Officers and crew were alike 
demoralized. Spars fell from aloft, and the 
battery went adrift. The midshipman and 
the boat’s crew from the Wateree, who were 
on board the America, did more towards the 
saving the ship and the lives of the crew than 
any of her own people. The midshipman 
secured their battery, cut adrift the wreck 
hanging from aloft, and took charge of the 
wheel. ‘Too much praise cannot be awarded 
him for his remarkable skill and bravery on 
that eventful night. Unfortunately the facts 
in the case were not fully represented to the 
Navy Department, and he did not receive 
his just due. Those who know him appre- 
ciate it all, 4nd that must be his only reward. 
A singular incident occurred on board that 
ship. A man was washed overboard by a 
wave, and the ship giving a sudden sheer, he 
was caught by another and thrown back to 
the deck, where he was saved. 

All through that long, terrible night did 
the people on shore remain on the hills. 
There seemed to be hardly a pause between 
the shocks, so rapidly did one follow the 
other. Before the rumbling which preceded 
every shock would be heard, the dogs, by 
some peculiar instinct, would recognize its 
approach, and give forth the most unearthly 
howls, which were signals for the people to 
throw themselves on the ground with their 
arms extended like a cross, and send up 
petitions to their patron saints. Families 
were scattered, and loved ones missing. 
Many were injured, and persons with 
broken limbs and all conceivable contusions 
were lying on every side. 

When morning broke, the sight presented 





was heart-rending. But two houses were left 
standing in all Arica, and those were so | 
shaken and mutilated as to be untenable. | 
The incoming sea had washed the ruins in | 
all directions, making it almost impossible to | 
locate any particular spot. It was found, by 

measurement, that the sea had risen bodily 
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forty-five feet above high-tide mark, and that 
the wash of the waves was some fifteen feet 
higher. 

Not a ship wasin the harbor. The Wateree 
was nearly five hundred yards in shore, 
standing perfectly upright, without the loss of 
a man, save the boat-keeper of the gig, who 
was ashore in charge of that boat. The 
America was lying at the water's edge, with 
masts and spars carried away, and in the 
most deplorable condition. The Chafiarcillo 
was on her beam-ends, with every mast out 
of her—even her decks and cargo gone. 
She had been evidently rolled over and over 
by the waves and brought up in that condi- 
tion. Not a soul on board of her was sav- 
ed. Nothing was visible of the Fredonia but 
a small piece of floating wreck, on which 
were two men, the sole survivors. How 
they clung there the whole night in that boil- 
ing sea is still a marvel. 

The sight on the beach was most marvel- 
ous. Qne could scarcely think of anything 
that could not be found there. All kinds of 
dress-goods for ladies and gentlemen ; 
costly silks, satins, velvets, and cloths; 
every imaginable ready-made article ; wines 
and liquors of all kinds in endless pro- 
fusion; pianos and jewsharps; railroad 
cars and baby carriages—in fact, almost 
everything that is of use or ornament. 
There was an immense custom-house in 
Arica, filled with goods for the interior, and 
when it broke up, these articles—many in 
water-tight cases—were carried away by the 
currents and finally washed ashore. This 
incongruous collection proved a blessing and 








A BELLE OF ARICA. 
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THE CONFISCATED MULES. 


a bane to Arica. It was a blessing, because 
the people had lost everything in their dwell- 
ings. In their hasty flight they could save 
nothing ; and all the clothing they possessed 
.was on their backs. The beach supplied 
them with materials not only for clothing, but 
for tents in which they lived on the hills. I 


saw a beautiful girl—the belle of Arica—with 
a Crimean shirt for a waist, tucked into the 


skirt of her dress. She was living in a hut, 
constructed of four poles with cotton cloth 
wound around them. The sides of many 
houses were constructed of large maps of 
Bolivia, with which the beach was strewn— 
and the interior partitioned perhaps with 
broadcloth. The beach furnished them with 
hats, caps, boots, shoes, handkerchiefs, col- 
lars, and underclothing, and they had but to 
walk there and help themselves. 

The liquor lying so profusely in every di- 
rection was the bane. For several days the 
lowest native would drink nothing but cham- 
pagne, and when that was exhausted they 
had recourse to whisky and brandy. The 
riotous scenes that followed were disgusting 
in the extreme. No order was preserved in 
Arica, and fatal affrays were of frequent oc- 
currence, until order was finally established 
by the police of Tacna. Many barrels of 
beef and pork were washed ashore from the 
: different vessels, and these sustained the peo- 
ple for some time, but at last they came to 
the Wateree begging for food. 

Gentlemen and ladies would frequently 
come, and, asking for some friend among the 
Officers, beg a little hard tack and salt beef, 
as they “had nothing to eat that day.” It 





at whose houses we had so often been kindly 
received as guests, reduced to such an ex- 
tremity. All the provisions that we could 
spare were given to the authorities to be dis- 
tributed, and, after the order was issued that 
no more was to be served out, the officers 
would supply their friends from their own 
scanty stock. Relief was at last furnished 
from Tacna, and Arica’s hunger was appeased. 

{ must not neglect to tell of the dead found 
in the city and on thesbeach the morning of 
the 14th. It was estimated that five hundred 
persons—one-sixth of the population—lost 
their lives in the city and harbor. Many 
were buried in the ruins, some so completely 
that they could not be extricated. The wife 
of one of the Wateree’s officers was hasten- 
ing from her house, with her husband’s arm 
around her, when a fragment of the opposite 
building fell, and, striking her on the shoulder, 
killed her instantly. Itis aremarkable fact 
that her house was one of the two that were 
left standing the next morning. All the 
bodies washed ashore were entirely destitute 
of clothing, it having been fairly torn off by the 
force of the water. A long search was made 
for the body of one of the /redonia’s officers, 
and just as we were about to abandon it, some 
one saw a hand sticking up above the sand, 
and upon digging down we found the poor 
fellow’s remains. He had been caught there 
by the flood and the sand had been washed 
overhim. Another of the Fredonia’s officers 
had his wife on board. They were both 
drowned, and left two little children in Callao 
wholly unprovided for. These children were 
afterwards sent to the United States by the 


was indeed most pitiable to see these people, | American officers. 
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Many have refused to credit the story of 
mummies thrown up from the earth. It is, 
however, entirely true. Near the foot of the 
“morro” the mummies were seen in great 
numbers—some thrown completely out of the 


ground, and sitting upright ; while some were | 
| a tent near by ,and they guarded their ship in a 


partially, and others were wholly underground. 
No one had ever heard of there being any- 
thing of the kind in Arica, and the supposi- 
tion is that they were buried there in the 
time of the Incas, and had been preserved by 
some process known to that people. We 
carried one on board our ship and boxed 
it up, afterwards sending it to the United 
States. 

Very near this spot, at the water's edge, 


men gave no little trouble on account of the 
liquor so easily obtainable. Officers were 
armed at all times, and great severity was 
necessary to keep turbulent spirits in sub- 


| jection. 


The surviving officers of the America had 


most effective manner. Whenever they saw 


| any one about to go on board of her they 
| would coolly pick up their rifles and fire at 


| the bullets against the America’s side. 


him. All day long could we hear the dis- 
charge of their arms, and the pattering of 
It is 


| needless to say that the effect was good, and 
| people were not curious to examine that par- 


were found a great many curious golden coins, | 
| day after day, but a greater feeling of safety 
| prevailed, for the undulations grew less fre- 


and as soon as the fact was generally known 
the place was crowded with people, digging 
and searching for money. I was told after- 
wards that the one who first discovered it 
went there quietly for a few days, and suc- 
ceeded in finding more than one thousand 
dollars worth before he was disturbed by out- 
siders. 

Though the shocks continued day after day, 
more or less severe, no disturbance was no- 
ticed on the water, and gradually people be- 
came accustomed to them ; but when one more 
severe than usual was felt, a general panic 
would ensue. The crew of the Wateree 
remained on board ship during the day, 
and at night slept ashore in tents, and not 
unfrequently were they awakened by being 
tossed up and down on the ground. 


| quent and severe each day. 


ticular wreck. 
As I have stated, the shocks continued 


The people 


| from the interior valleys, impelled by cupidity 


| were scattered there in all directions. 


rather than restrained by fear of earthquakes, 
came in crowds to the beach, each with sev- 
eral pack-mules, to collect the goods which 
The 
captain of the Wateree, thinking that the 
owners might at last come forward to claim 
these goods, ordered his officers to stop any 
such depredations, and to insist upon the 


| mules being driven to the ship and their 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The | they be brought to terms. 


packs discharged, a sentry being then placed 
over them. In some instances this order 


| was effected with difficulty, and only by point- 


ing a revolver at the head of some men could 


i 
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There was no water near the ship, so it | 


became necessary to bring it from a running 
stream, a mile and a half distant. 
was too arduous to impose on the men, and 
mules were very much desired. !n only one 
way could we obtain them—by confiscation. 
And this was done most summarily. A man 
would be driving by with several of these 
coveted animals, when suddenly a descent 
would be made upon him, and he would be 
left without a mule. This was absolutely 
necessary, and was done with justice, for the 
owners were all paid for their detention, and, 


The labor | 


At the end of that time the United States 
steamers Vyack, Kearsarge, Tuscarora, and 
Powhatan came in, and the officers and crew 
of the Wateree and the survivors of the Fre- 
donia were distributed among them. ‘Two 
officers with a few men were left to guard 
the wreck, while the rest proceeded to Callao. 
All the smalier articles of equipment were 
taken from the Wateree—even the howitzers 
were transferred on mules to the boats; and 
it was most amusitig to see some of the 


| weaker mules stagger along.a short distance 


when the crew left, their property was re- | 


stored. Of course mules needed food, and 


| they left, were very laughable. 


as there was no grass nearer than the valleys, | 


men could not always be spared to bring 
it, so another confiscation took place. 

Mule-owners came as far as the ship with 
a load of grass, but there they would be halted, 
and their grass tumbled off for our use. 

These men, however, were likewise recom- 
pensed for their loss. 

With the exception of the owners of a large 
cargo of wool, no one came to claim the 
goods, and at last the wreckers cleared the 
beach without molestation. Many of the 
sailors found articles of value. One told me 
afterwards that he realized fifteen hundred 
dollars from his own exertions. Valuable 
rings, watches, and jewelry were found by 
many. I saw a man sell a ring for five dol- 
lars which he supposed to be glass, worth little 
or nothing, whereas it was a diamond cluster 
with five large stones, very old-fashioned 
setting, and worth at least five hundred dol- 
lars. A great many such rare bargains were 
made by the sharpest of the crew, and the 
profits they realized were in some cases ex- 
traordinary. 

We remained in Arica for two long, weary 
weeks, each day eagerly scanning the hori- 
zon for some man-of-war to relieve us. 





and finally roll over, howitzer and all. 

The costumes of some of the officers, as 
With old pants 
tucked into ship’s boots, a red shirt with wide 
collar, broad-brimmed hat slouched over their 
eyes, and a revolver stuck in a bright-colored 
sash, they looked more like brigands than 
“ officers and gentlemen.” 

“How well that guide speaks English,” 
said a gentleman connected with the Pow- 
hatan, pointing to a fellow-officer in one of 
these outlandish rigs. 

Before we sailed we went to say farewell 
to our friends in their rude village on the 
hill. As we held out our hands to give the 
last farewell, the ladies exclaimed, ‘“ Non, 
non, un embrazo, un embrazo!” and clasp- 
ed us around the neck most heartily, as a 
last good-by. Many took off little articles 
of jewelry that they had preserved, and gave 
them to us as mementoes of their lasting 
friendship—mementoes religiously preserved 
by us. 

The next year the yellow fever swept 
through their city and found scores of vic- 
tims. At distant points on the coast we 
constantly heard of the death of one dear 
friend after another. 

Unfortunate city! where many were spar- 
ed one death to fall by another almost as 
frightful. 
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THE SINGER’S FRIENDS. 


He roamed the earth with lonely feet ; 
No homestead lured him back ; 

Lands are so fuil ; life is so sweet ; 

Such skies and suns forever meet 

To make each day’s great joy complete ; 





"Twas strange that he so much must lack. 


*Twas stranger yet that joy could still 
His bosom overflow ; 

That smallest things his soul could fill 

With ecstasy, and song, whose thrill 

No pain could hinder, or could chill, 
As lonely he went to and fro. 


But ever, if there came a day 
Which on his joy and song 
So heavy load of sorrow lay 
That heart and voice could not obey, 
And feet refused the lonely way, 
So lonely, and so hard, and long,— 


It always chanced,—though chance is not 
The word when God befriends,— 
That on such days, to him was brought 
Echo from some old song, forgot, 
Which, sudden, made his lonely lot 
Seem cast for worthier, sweeter ends ; 


Some stranger whose sad eyes were wet 
With tears would take his hands, 

Saying, “‘ O Singer, my great debt 

To thee I never can forget. 

My grief in thy grief’s words was set, 
And comforted forever stands.” 


Or else,—he heard, borne on the air 
Where merry music rang, 

Making the fair day still more fair, 

Lifting the burden off of care, 

Old words of his, doing their share, 
While happy people laughed and sang. 


Or else,—Oh, sacredest of all, 
And sweetest recompense,— 
Love used his words, its love to call 
By name : of his dead joy, the thrall 
Waked live joy still, and could forestall 
Love’s utmost passion’s subtlest sense. 


So when at last, in lonely grave, 

He laid his lonely head, 
No loving heart more tears need crave ; 
Nowhere more sacred grasses wave ; 
All human hearts to whom he gave, 


Grieved like friends’ hearts when he was dead. 
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“ONE THING MORK, PLEASE,” I SAID; 


CHAPTER I. 


Lire looks beautiful from both extremities. 
Prospect and retrospect shine alike in a light 
so divine as to suggest that the first catches 
some radiance from the gates, not yet closed, 
by which the soul has entered, and that the 
last is illuminated from the opening realm 
into which it is soon to pass. 

Now that they are all gone, I wrap myself 
in dreams of them, and live over the old 
days with them. Even the feeblest memory, 
that cannot hold for a moment the events of 
to-day, keeps a firm grasp upon the things of 
youth, and rejoices in its treasures. It is a 
curious process—this of feeling one’s way 
back to childhood, and clothing one’s self 
again with the little frame—the buoyant, 
healthy, restless bundle of muscles and 
nerves—and the old relations of careless 
infancy. The growing port of later years 
and the ampler vestments are laid aside ; and 
one stands in his slender young manhood. 
Then backward still the fancy goes, making 
the frame smaller, and casting aside each 
year the changing garments that marked the 
eras of early growth, until, at last, one holds 
himself upon his own knee—a ruddy-faced, 
wondering, questioning, uneasy youngster, in 
his first trowsers and roundabout, and dan- 
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“*] WANT TO TELL YOU THAT I LOVE You.” 


dies and kisses the dear little fellow that he 
was ! 

They were all here then—father, mother, 
brothers and sisters ; and the family life was 
ut its fullest. Now they are all gone, and I 
am alone. All the present relations of my 
life are those which have originated since. 
I have wife and children, and troops of 
friends, yet still Iam alone. No one of all 
the number can go back with me into these 
reminiscences, or give me sympathy in them. 

My father was a plain, ingenious, indus- 
trious craftsman, and a modest and thor- 
oughly earnest Christian. I have always 
supposed that the neighbors held him in 
contempt or pity for his lack of shrewdness 
in business, although they knew that he was 
in all respects their superior in education 
and culture. He was an omnivorous reader, 
and was so intelligent in matters of history 
and poetry that the village doctor, a man of 
literary tastes, found in him almost his only 
sympathetic companion. The misfortunes 
of our family brought them only too frequent- 
ly together ; and my first real thinking was 
excited by their conversations, to which I 
was always an eager listener. 

My father was an affectionate man. His 
life seemed bound up in that of my mother, 
yet:he never gave a direct expression to his 
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affection. 
her, yet I never saw him kiss her, or give 
her one caress. Indeed, I do not remember 
that he ever kissed me, or my sisters. We 
all grew up hungry, missing something, and 
he, poor man, was hungriest of all; but his 
puritan training held him through life in 
slavery to notions of propriety that forbade 
all impulses to expression. He would have 
been ashamed to kiss his wife in the presence 
of his children ! 

I suppose it is this peculiarity of my father 
that makes me remember so vividly and so 
gratefully a little incident of my boyhood. 
it was an early summer evening, and the 
yellow moon was at its full. 1 stood out in 
the middle of the lawn before the house 
alone, looking up to the golden-orbed 
wonder, which—so high were the hills piled 
around our little valley—seemed very near 
to me. I felt rather than saw my father 
approaching me. There was no one looking, 
and he half knelt and put his arm around 
me. There was something in the clasp of 
that strong, warm arm that I have never 
forgotten. It thrilled me through with the 
consciousness that I was most tenderly be- 
loved. ‘Then he told me what the moon 
was, and by simplest illustrations tried to 
bring to my mind a comprehension of its 
magnitude and its relations to the earth. I 
only remember that I could not grasp the 
thought at all, and that it all ended in his tak- 
ing me in his arms and carrying me to my 
bed. 

The seclusion in which we lived among the 
far New Hampshire hills was like that in 
which a family of squirrels lives in the forest ; 
and as, at ten years of age, 1 had never been 
ten miles from home, the stories that came 
to my ears of the great world that lay beyond 
my vision were like stories of fairy-land. 
Fifty years ago the echoes of the Revolution 
and the war of 1812 had not died away, and 
soldiers who had served in both wars were 
plenty. My imagination had been many 
times excited by the stories that had been 
told at my father’s fireside ; and those awful 
people, “the British,” were to me the em- 
bodiment of cruelty and terror. One even- 
ing, | remember, my father came in, and re- 
marked that he had just heard the report of 
acannon. The phrase was new and sounded 
very large and significant to me, and | attrib- 
uted it at once to the approach of “the 
British.” My father laughed, but 1 watched 
the converging roads for the appearance of 
the red-coats for many days. ‘The incident 
is of no value except to show how closely 
Vou. V.—3 


I knew he could not live without | 
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between those green hills my life had been 


bound, and how entirely my world was 
one of imagination. I was obliged to build 
the world that held alike my facts and my 
fancies. 

When I was about ten years old, 1 became 
conscious that something was passing between 
my father and my mother of an unusual 
character. ‘They held long conferences from 
which their children were excluded. Then a 
rich man of the neighborhood rode into the 
yard, and tied his horse, and walked about 
the farm. From a long tour he returned and 
entered the stable, where he was joined by 
my father. Both came into the house 
together, and went all over it, even down 
into the cellar, where they held a long con- 
versation. ‘Then they were closeted for an 
hour in the room which held my father’s 
writing-desk. At last, my mother was called 
into the room. ‘The children, myself among 
them, were huddled together in a corner of 
the large kitchen, filled with wonder at the 
strange proceeding ; and when all came out, 
the stranger smiling and my father and mo- 
ther looking very serious, my curiosity was at 
a painful height; and no sooner had the in- 
truder vanished from the room—pocketing a 
long paper as he went—than I demanded an 
explanation. 

My sisters were older than 1, and to them 
the explanation was addressed. My fathe: 
simply said at first : “ I have sold the place.” 
Tears »sprang into all our eyes, as if a great 
calamity had befallen us. Were we to be 
wanderers? Were we to have no home? 
Where were we to go? 

Then my father, who was as simple as a 
child, undertook the justification of himself to 
his children. He did not know why he had 
ever consented to live in such a place fox 
ayear. He told the story of the fallacious 
promises and hopes that had induced him to 
buy the farm at first ; of his long social dep- 
rivations; of his hard and often unsuccess- 
ful efforts to make the year’s Mcome meet 
the year’s constantly increasing expenses ; 
and then he dwelt particularly on the fact 
that his duty to his children compelled him 
to seek a home where they could secure a 
better education, and have a chance at least 
to make their way inthe world. I saw then, 
just as clearly as 1 see to-day, that the mo- 
tives of removal all lay in the last considera- 
tion. He saw possibilities in his children 
which demanded other circumstances and 
surroundings. He knew that in his secluded 
home among the mountains they could noi 
have a fair chance at life, and he would nos 
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be responsible for holding them to associa- 


tions that had been simply starvation and | 


torment to him. 

The first shock over, I turned to the fu- 
ture with the most charming anticipations. 
My life was to be led out beyond the hills 
intoan unknown world! [ learned the road 
by which we were to go; and beyond the 
woods in which it terminated to my vision 
my imagination pushed: through splendid 
towns, across sweeping livers, over vast 
plains and meadows, on and on to the wide 
sea. There were castles, there were ships, 
there were chariots and horses, there was a 
noble mansion swept and garnished, waiting 
to receive us all, and, more than all, there 
was a life of great deeds which should make 
my father proud of his boy, and in which I 
remember that “ the British” were to be very 
severely handled. 

The actual removal hardly justified the 
picture. There were two overloaded three- 
horse teams, and a high old-fashioned wagon, 
drawn by a single horse, in which were be- 
stowed the family, the family satchels, and 
the machinery of an eight-day clock—a pet 
of my father, who had had it all in pieces for 
repairs every year since [ was born. I did 
not burden the wagon with my presence, but 
found a seat, when I was not running by the 
way-side, with the driver of one of the teams. 
He had attracted me to his company by 
various sly nods and winks, and by a funny 
way of talking to his horses. He was+an old 
teamster, and knew not only every inch: of 
the road that led to the distant market-town 
to which we were going, but every landlord, 
groom, and bar-keeper on the way. A man 
of such vast geographical knowledge, and 
such extensive and interesting acquaintance 
with men, became to me a most important 
personage. When he had amused himself 
long enough with stories told to excite my 
imagination, he turned to me sharply and said : 

‘* Boy, do you ever tell lies ?” 

‘“* Yes, sir,’ I answered, without hesitation. 

“You do? Then why didn’t you lie when 
1 asked you the question ?” 

“Because I never lie except to please 
people,” I replied. 

“Oh! you are one of the story-tellers, are 
you ?” he said, in a tone of severity. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, you ought to be flogged. If 
I had a story-telling boy I would flog it out 
of him. Truth, boy—always stand by the 
truth! It was only this time last year that I 


was carrying a load of goods down the moun- 
tain for a family the same as yours, and there 
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was a little boy who went with me the same 
as you are going now. I was sure I smelt 
tobacco. Said I, ‘I smell tobacco.’ He 


| grew red in the face, and I charged him with 





having some in his pocket. He declared he 
had none, and I said, ‘ We shall see what will 
come to liars.’ I pitied him, for I knew 
something terrible would happen. A strap 
broke, and the horses started on a run, and 
off went the boy. I stopped them as soon 
as I could, ran back and picked him up 
insensible, with as handsome a plug of to- 
bacco in his pocket as you ever saw, and the 
rascal had stolen it from his grandmother ! 
Always speak the truth, my boy, always speak 
the truth !” 

“And did you steal the tobacco from 
him?” I asked. 

“No, lad, I took it and used it, because I 
knew it would hurt him, and I couldn't 
bear the thought of exposing him to his 
grandmother.” 

“Do you think lying is worse than steal- 
ing?” I asked. 

“That is something we can’t settle. ‘To- 
bacco is very preserving and cleansing to the 
teeth, and I am obliged to use it. Do you 
see that little building we are coming to? 
That is Snow’s store ; and now, if you are a 
boy that has any heart—any rea/ heart—and 
if you have saved up a few pennies, you will go 
in there and get a stick of candy for yourself 
and a plug of tobacco for me. ‘That would 
be the square thing for a boy to do who 
stands by the truth, and wants to do a good 
turn to a man that helps him along :” and he 
looked me in the eye so steadily and persua- 
sively that resistance was impossible, and my 
poor little purse went back into my pocket 
painfully empty of that which had seemed 
like wealth. 

We rode along quietly after this until my 
companion asked me if I knew how tall I 
was. Of course I did not know anything 
about it, and wished to learn the reason of 
the question. He had a little boy of his own 
at home—a very smart little fellow—who 
could exactly reach the check-rein of his 
leading horse. He had been wondering if I 
could do the same. He should think we 
were about the same height, and, as it would 
be a tiptoe stretch, the performance would 
be a matter of spring and skill. At that mo- 
ment it happened that we came to a water- 
ing-trough, which gave me the opportunity 
to satisfy his curiosity ; and he sat smiling 
appreciatively upon my frantic and at last 
successful efforts to release the leader’s head 
and lift it again to its check. 
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We came to a steep acclivity, and, under 
the stimulating influence of the teamster’s 
flattery, I carried a stone as large as my head 
from the bottom to the top, to stay the wheels 
when the horses paused for breath. 

[ recall the lazy rascal’s practice upon my 
boyish credulity and vanity more for my in- 
terest in my own childishness than for any 
interest I still have in him ; though I cannot 
think that the jolly old joker was long ago 
dust without a sigh. He was a great man 
to me then, and he stirred me with appeals 
to my ambition as few have stirred me since. 
And “standing by the truth,” as he so feel- 
ingly adjured me to stand, I may confess 
that his appeals were not the basest to which 
my life has responded. 

The forenoon was long, hot and wearisome, 
but at its close we emerged upon a beautiful 
valley, and saw before us a characteristic 
New England village, with its white houses, 
large and little, and its two homely wooden 
spires. I was walking as I came in sight of 
the village, and I stopped, touched with the 
poetry of the peaceful scene. Just then the 
noon-bell pealed forth from one of the little 
churches—the first church bell I had ever 
heard. I did not know what it was, and was 
obliged to inquire. I have stood under the 
belfry of Bruges since, and heard, amid the 
dull jargon of the decaying city, the chimes 
from its silver-sounding bells with far less of 
emotion than I experienced that day, as I 
drank my first draught of the wonderful music. 
O sweet first time of everything good in life! 
Thank heaven that, with an eternity of dura- 
tion before us, there is also infinity of resour- 
ces, with ever-varying supply and ministry, 
and ever-recurring first times ! 

My father and the rest of the family had 
preceded us, and we found them waiting at 
the village tavern for our arrival. Dinner 
was ready, and I was quite ready for it, 
though I was not so much absorbed that I 
cannot recall to-day the fat old woman with 
flying cap-strings who waited at the table. 
Indeed were I an artist I could reproduce the 
pictures on the walls of the low, long dining- 
room where we ate, so strongly did they im- 
press themselves upon my memory. We 
made but a short stay, and then in our slow 
way pressed on. My friend of the team had 
evidently found something more exhilarating 
at the tavern than tobacco, and was con- 
fidential and affectionate, not only toward 
me but toward all he met upon the road, of 
whom he told me long and marvelous histo- 
ries. But he grew dull and even ill-tempered 
at last, and I had a quiet cry behind a pro- 





jecting bedstead for very weariness and home- 
sickness. 

I was too weary when at dusk we arrived 
at the end of our day’s progress to note or 
care for anything. My supper was quickly 
eaten, and I was at once in the oblivion of 
sleep. The next day’s journey was unlike 
the first, in that it was crowded with life. 
The villages grew larger, so as quite to ex- 
cite my astonishment. I saw, indeed, the 
horses and the chariots. There were signs 
of wealth that I had never seen before,— 
beautifully kept lawns, fine, stately mansions, 
and gayly-dressed ladies, who humiliated me 
by regarding me with a sort of stately curios- 
ity ; and I realized as I had never done be- 
fore that there were grades of life far above 
that to which I had been accustomed, and 
that my father was comparatively a poor, 
plain man. 

Toward the close of the second afternoon 
we came in sight of Bradford, which, some- 
where within its limits, contained our future 
home. There were a dozen stately spires, 
there were tall chimneys waving their plumes 
of pearly smoke, there were long rows of 
windows red in the rays of the declining sun, 
there was a river winding away into the dis- 
tance between its borders of elms and wil- 
lows, and there were white-winged craft that 
glided hither and thither in the far silence. 

“What do you think of that, boy?” in- 
quired my friend the teamster. 

“Isn't it pretty!” I responded. 
it a grand place to live in?” 

‘“‘'That depends upon whether one lives or 
starves,” he said. “If I were going to starve, 
I would rather do it where there isn’t any- 
thing to eat.” 

“But we are not going to starve,” 
‘“‘ Father never will let us starve.” 

‘“‘ Not if he can help it, boy ; 
ther is a lamb—a great, innocent lamb. 

“What do you mean by calling my father 
alamb? He is as good a man as there is in 
Bradford, any way,” I responded, somewhat 
indignantly. 

The man gave a new roll to the enormous 
quid in his mouth, a solace that had been 
purchased by my scanty pennies, and said, 
with a contemptuous smile, “Oh! he’s too 
good. Some time when you think of it, sup- 
pose you look and see if he has ever cut his 
eye-teeth.” 

“You are making fun of my father, and [ 
don’t like it. How should you like to have a 
man make fun of you to your little boy ?” 

At this he gave a great laugh, and T knew 
at once that he had no little boy, and that he 


Isn't 


I said. 


but your fa- 
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had been playing off a fiction upon me 
throughout the whole journey. It was my 
first encounter with a false and selfish world. 
To find in my hero of the three horses and 
the large acquaintance only a vulgar rascal 
who could practice upon the credulity of a 
little boy was one of the keenest disappoint- 
ments I had ever experienced. 

“Tf I could hurt you, I would strike you,” 

I said in a rage. 

“Well, boy,” he replied almost affection- 
ately, and quite admiringly, “ you will make 
your way, if you have that sort of thing in 
you. I wouldn’t have believedit. Upon my 
word, I wouldn’t have believed it. I take it 
all back. Your father is a first-rate man for 
heaven, if he isn’t for Bradford; and he’s 
sure to go there when he moves next, and I 
should like to be the one to move him, but 
I’m afraid they wouldn’t let me in to unload 
the goods.” 

There was an awful humor in this strange 
speech which I fully comprehended, but my 
reverence for even the name of heaven was 
so profound that I did not dare to laugh. I 
simply said: “I don’t like to hear you talk 
so, and I wish you wouldn't.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t,mylad. They say the 
lame and the lazy are always provided for, and 
I don’t know why the lambs are not just as 
You'll all get through, I suppose ; 


deserving. 
and a hundred years hence there will be no 
difference.” 

** Who provides for the lame and the lazy?” 
I inquired. 

“Well, now you have me tight,” 


said the 
fellow with a sigh. “Somebody up there, I 
spose ;” and he pointed his whip upward with 
a little toss. 

“Don’t you know?” I inquired, with in- 
genuous and undisguised wonder. 

“ Not a bit of it. I never sawhim. I’ve 
been lazy all my life, and I was lame once for 
a year, falling from this very wagon, and 
mighty rough time I had of it, too; and so 
far as I am concerned it has been a business 
of looking out for number one. Nobody 
ever let down a silver spoon full of honey to 
me ; and what is more, I don’t expect it. If 
you have that sort of thing in your head, the 
best way is to keep it. You'll be happier, I 
reckon, in the long runif you do ; but I didn’t 
get it in early, and it is too late now.” 

“Then your father was a goat, wasn’t he ?” 
I said, with a quick impulse. 

“Yes,” he replied with a loud laugh. 
“Yes indeed ; he was a goat with the biggest 
and wickedest pair of horns you ever saw. 
Boy, remember what I tell you. Goodness 


| have 


| my teamster at last, after we 





| 
in this world is a thing of fathers and moth 


I haven't any children, and I shouldn’t 
any right to them if Ihad. People who 
bring children into the world that they are not 
fit to take care of, and who teach them noth- 
ing but drinking and fighting and swearing, 
ought to be shot. If I had had your start, 
I should be all right to-day.” 

So I had another lesson,—two lessons, in- 
deed,—one in the practical infidelity of the 
world, and one in social and family influence. 
I have never received any since that made a 
deeper impression. They haunted me for 
many days, and brought to me a deeper and 
a more intelligent respect for my father and 
his goodness and wisdom than I had ever 
entertained. 

“‘T wish I were well down that hill,” said 
> had jolted along 
for half a mile without a word. As he said this 
he looked uneasily around upon his load, 
which, with the long transportation, had be 
come loose. He stopped his horses, and 
gave another turn to the pole with which he 
had strained the rope that, passing length- 
wise and crosswise the load, held it together: 
Then he started on again. I watch ed him 
closely, for I saw real apprehension on his 
face. His horses were tired, and one ot 
them was blind. ‘The latter fact gave me no 
apprehension, as the driver had taken much 
pains to impress upon me the fact that the 
best horses were always blind. He oni 
gretted that he could not secure them for | his 
whole team, principally on account of the 
fact that not having any idea how far they had 
traveled, they never knew when to be tired. 
The reason seemed sound, and I had accepted 
it in good faith. 

When we reached the brow of the hill that 
descended into the town, I saw that he had 
some reason for his apprehension, and I should 
have alighted and taken to my feet if I had 
not been as tired as the horses. But I had 
faith in the driver, and faith in the poor 
brutes he drove, and so remained on my seat. 
Midway the hill, the blind horse stepped upon 
a rolling stone; and all I remember of the 
scene which immediately followed was a con 
fused and violent struggle. The. horse fell 
prone upon the road, and while he was trying 
in vain to rise, I was conscious that my com- 
panion had leaped off. Then something 
struck me from behind, and I felt myself 
propelled wildly and resistlessly through the 
air, down among the struggling horses, after 
which I knew no more. 

When consciousness came back to me it 
was night, and I was in a strange house. A 


ers. 
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person who wakes out of healthy sleep rec- | suring, inspiring, he was evidently there to 


ognizes at once his surroundings, and by a 


process in which volition has no part reunites | 
which was | 


the thread of his life with that 


dropped when sleep fell upon him. The un- 


. . . . | 
consciousness which follows concussion is of a | 
different sort, and obliterates for a time the | 
| cause of my prostration. 


memory of a whole life. 
I woke upon a little cot on the floor. 
Though it was summer, a small fire had been 


kindled on the hearth, my father was chafing | 


my hands, my brothers and sisters were look- 


ing on at a distance with apprehension and | 
distress upon their faces, and the room was | 

on | 
The | 


whole journey was gone from my memory; | 


piled with furniture in great confusion. 


and feeling that I could not lift my head or 


speak, I could only gasp and shut my eyes | 


and wonder. I knew my father’s face, and 
knew the family faces around me, but I had 
no idea where we were, or what had hap- 
pened. Something warm and stinging came 
to my-lips, and I swallowed it with a gulp and 
a strangle. Then I became conscious of a 
voice that was strange to me. It was deep 
and musical and strong, yet there was a 
restraint and a conscious modulation in its 
tone, as if it were trying to do that to which 
it was not well used. Its possessor was evi- 
dently talking to my mother, who, I knew, 
was weeping. 

“Ah! madam! Ah! madam! This will 
never do—never do!” I heard him say. 
“You are tired. Bless me! You have 
come eighty miles. It would have killed 
Mrs. Bradford. All you want is rest. I am 
not a chicken, and such a ride in such a 
wagon as yours would have finished me up, 
I’m sure.” 

‘Ah, my poor boy, Mr. Bradford!” my 
mother moaned. 

“The boy will be all right by to-morrow 
morning,” he replied. “‘ He is opening his 
eyes now. You can’t kill such a little piece 
of stuff as that. He hasn’t a broken bone in 
his body. Let him have the brandy there, 
and keep his feet warm. Those little chaps 
are never good for anything until they have 
had the daylight knocked out of them half-a- 
dozen times. I wonder what has become of 
that rascal, Dennis!” 

At this he rose and walked to the window, 
and peered out into the darkness. I saw 
that he was a tall, plainly dressed man, with 
a heavy cane in his hand. One thing was 


certain: he was a type of man I had never | 
Perfectly self-possessed, en- | 


seen before. 
tirely at home, superintending all the affairs 
of the house, commanding, advising, reas- 





do good. In my speechless helplessness, 
my own heart went out to him in perfect 
trust. I had the fullest faith in what he had 
said about myself and my recovery, though 
at the moment I had no idea what I was to 
recover from, or, rather, what had been the 


“There the vagabond comes at last!” said 
the stranger. He threw open the door, and 
Dennis, a smiling, good-natured looking 
Irishman, walked in with a hamper of most 
appetizing drinks and viands. An empty 
table was ready to receive them, and hot cof- 
fee, milk, bread, and various cold meats were 
placed one after another upon it. 

“Set some chairs, Dennis, and be quick 
about it,” said Mr. Bradford. 

The chairs were set, and then Mr. Brad- 
ford stooped and offered my mother his arm, 
in as grand a manner as if he were proffering 
a courtesy to the Queen of England. She 
rose and took it, and he led her to the table 
My father was very much touched, and I saw 
him look at the stranger with quivering lips 
This was a gentleman—a kind of man he had 
read about in books, but not the kind of mam 
he had ever been brought much in contact 
with. This tender and stately attention to 
my mother was an honor which was very 
grateful to him. It was a touch of ideal life, 
too, above the vulgar, graceless habits of 
those among whom his life had been cast. 
Puritan though he was, and plain and unde- 
monstrative in his ways, he saw the beauty of 
this new manner with a thrill that brought a 
crimson tint to his hollow cheeks. Both he 
and my mother tried to express their thanks, 
but Mr. Bradford declared that he was the 
lucky man in the whole matter. It was so 
fortunate that he had happened to be near 
when the accident occurred ; and though the 
service he had rendered was a very small 
one, it had been a genuine pleasure to him 
to render it. Then, seeing that no one 
touched the food, he turned with a quick 
instinct to Dennis, and said: “ By the way, 
Dennis, let me see you at the door a mo- 
ment.” 

Dennis followed him out, and then my 
father bowed his head, and thanked the Good 
Giver for the provision made for his family, 
for the safety of his boy, and for the prosper- 
ous journey, and ended by asking a blessing 
upon the meal. 

When, after a considerable interval, Mr. 
Bradford and his servant reappeared, it was 
only on the part of the former to say that 
Dennis would remain to assist in putting the 
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beds into such shape that the family could 
have a comfortable night’s rest, and to prom- 
ise to look in late in the morning. He 
shook hands in a hearty way with my father 
and mother, said ‘“good-night” to the chil- 
dren, and then came and looked at me. He 
smiled a kind, good-humored smile, and 
shaking his lon, finger at me, said : “ Keep 
quiet, my little man: you'll be all right in 
the morning.” Then he went away, and 
after the closing of the door I heard his brisk, 
strong tread away into the darkness. 

I have often wondered whether such men 
as Mr. Bradford realize how strong an im- 
pression they make upon the minds of chil- 
dren. He undoubtedly realized that he had 


to deal with a family of children, beginning | 


with my father and mother—as truly children 
as any of us; but it is impossible that he 
could know what an uplift he gave to the life 
to which he had ministered. ‘The sentiment 
he had inspired in me was as truly that of 
worship as any of which I am capable. The 
grand man, with his stalwart frame, his ap- 
parent control of unlimited means, his self- 
possession, his commanding manner, his kind- 
ness and courtesy, lifted him in my imag- 
ination almost to the dignity of a God. I 
wondered if 1 could ever become such a man 
ashe! I jearned in after years that even he 
had his weaknesses, but I never ceased to 
entertain for him the most profound respect. 
Indeed, I had good and special reason for 
this, beyond what at present appears. 

After he departed I watched Dennis. If 
Mr. Bradford was my first gentleman, Den- 
nis was my first Irishman. Oh, sweet first 
time! let me exclaim again. I have never 
seen an Irishman since who so excited my 
admiration and interest. 

“Me leddy,” said Dennis, imitating as well 
as he could the grand manner of his master, 
“if ye’ll tek an Irish b’y’s advice, ye’ll con- 
tint yoursilf with a shake-down for the night, 
and set up the frames in the marnin’. I’m 


thinkin’ the Squire will lit me give ye a lift | 


thin, an it’s slape ye’re wantin’ now.” 

He saw the broad grin coming upon the 
faces of the children as he proceeded, and 
joined in their unrestrained giggle when he 
finished. 

“Ah! there’s nothing like a fine Irish lad 
for makin’ little gurr’ls happy. It’s better 
nor whisky any day.” 

My poor father and mother were much 
distressed, fearing that the proprieties had 
been trampled on by the laughing children, 
and apologized to Dennis for their rudeness. 

“Och! niver mind ’em. An Irish b’y is 

















a funny bird any way, and they’re not used 
to his chirrup yet.” 

In the mean time he had lighted half a 
dozen candles for as many rooms, and was 
making quick work with the bedding. At 
length, with the help of my mother, he had 
arranged beds enough to accommodate the 
family for the night, and with many profes- 
sions of good-will, and with much detail of 
experience concerning moving in his own 
country, he was about to bid us all “ good- 
night,” when he paused at the door and said: 
“Thank a blind horse for good luck !” 

“What do you mean, Dennis?” inquired 
my father. 

“Ts it what I mane? ye ask me. Wasn't 
it a blind horse: that fell on the hill, and 
threw the lad aff jist where the Squire was 
standin’, and didn't he get him in his arms 


| the furr’st one, and wasn’t that the beginnin’ 


of it all? ~Thank a blind horse for good 
luck, I till ye. ‘The Squire can no more 
drap you now than he can drap his blissid 
ould hearr’t, though it’s likely I'll have to do 
the most of it mesilf.” 

My mother assured Dennis that she was 
sorry to give him the slightest trouble. 

‘* Niver mind me, me leddy. Lit an Irish 
b’y alone for bein’ tinder of himsilf. Do I look 
as if I had too much worr’k and my bafe 
comin’ to me in thin slices?” And-he spread 
out his brawny hands for inspection. 


The children giggled, and he went out 


| with a “ good-night.” Then he reopened the 
door, and putting only his head in said, “ Re- 


mimber what I till ye. A blind horse for 
good luck ;” and nodding his head a dozen 
times, shut the door again and disappeared 
for the night. 

When I woke the next morning, it all came 
back to me—the long ride, the fearful experi- 
ence upon the hill, and the observations of 
the previous evening. We were indebted to 
the thoughtful courtesy of Mr. Bradford for 
our breakfast, and, after: Dennis had been 
busy for half the morning in assisting to put 
the house in order, I saw my gentleman again. 
The only inconvenience from which I suf- 
fered was a sense of being bruised all over ; 
and when he came in I greeted him with such 


| a smile of hearty delight that he took my 


cheeks in his hands and kissed me. How 
many thousand times I had longed for such 
an expression of affection from my father. 
and longed in vain! It healed me and 
made me happy. Then I had an opportu- 
nity to study him more closely. He was 
fresh from his toilet, and wore the cleanest 
linen. His neck was enveloped and his chin 
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propped by the old-fashioned “stock” of | children educated, but I am sure that educa- 
those days, his waistcoat was white, and his | 


dark gray coat and trowsers had evidently 
passed under Dennis's brush in the early 
morning. A heavy gold chain with a mas- 
sive seal depended from his watch-pocket, 


ting working people is a mistake. Work is 
their life; and they worked a great deal 


| better and were a great deal happier when 


| 


they knew less. Now isn’t it so, Mr. Bonni- 


| castle ? isn’t it so?” 


and he carried in his .hand what seemed to | 


be his constant companion, his heavy cane. 
At this distance of time I find it difficult to 
describe his face, because it impressed me as 
a whole, and not by its separate features. 
His eyes were dark, pleasant, and piercing— 


so much I remember ; but the rest of his face | 


I cannot describe. I trusted it wholly ; but, 
as I recall the man, I hear more than I see. 
Impressive as was his presence, his wonder- 
ful voice was his finest interpreter to me. I 
lingered upon his tones and cadences as I 
have often listened to the voice of a distant 
waterfall, lifted and lowered by the wind. I 
can hear it to-day as plainly as I heard it then. 

During the visit of that morning he learn- 
ed the situation of the family, and compre- 
hended with genuine pain the helplessness 
of my father. ‘That he was interested in my 
father I could see very plainly. His talk 
was not in the manner of working-men, and 
the conversation was discursive enough to 
display his intelligence. The gentleman was 
evidently puzzled. Here was a plain man 
who had seen no society, who had lived for 
years among the woods and hills; yet the 
man of culture could start no subject without 
meeting an intelligent response. 

Mr. Bradford ascertained that my father 
had but little money, that he had come to 
Bradford with absolutely no provision but a 
house to move into, that he had no definite 
plan of business, and that his desire for a 
better future for his children was the motive 
that had induced him to migrate from his 
mountain home. 

After a full confession of his circumstances, 
which he made with the confiding simplicity 
of a boy, Mr. Bradford looked at him with a 
sort of mute wonder, and then rose and 
walked the room. 

“1 confess I don’t understand it, Mr. 
Bonnicastle,” said he, stopping before him, 
and bringing down his cane. “You want 
your children to be educated better than you 
are, but you are a thousand times better 
than your circumstances. Men are happiest 
when they are in harmony with their cir- 
cumstances. I venture to say the men you 
left behind you were contented enough. 
What is the use of throwing children out of 
all pleasant relations with their condition ? 
I don’t blame you for wanting to have your 





| nearly universal. 
| for it which many vulgar people make is 





Quite unwittingly Mr. Bradford had 
touched my father’s sensitive point, and as 
there was something in the gentleman’s 
manner that inspired the conversational 
faculties of all with whom he came incon 
tact, my father’s tongue was loosed, and 
it did not stop until the gentleman had no 
more to say. 

“Well, if we differ, we'll agree to differ, 
said he, at last; “but now you want work, 
and I will speak to some of my friends about 
you. Bonnicastle— Peter Bonnicastle, I 
think ?” 

My father nodded, and said—“a name I 
inherit from I do not know how many great- 
grandfathers.” 

“Your ancestor was not Peter Bonnicastle 
of Roxbury?” 

“That is what they tell me.’ 

“Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury !” 

** Ay, Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury.” 

“By Jove, man! Do you know you've 
got the bluest blood in your veins of any 
man in Bradford ?” 

I shall never forget the pleased and proud 
expression that came into the faces of my 
father and mother as these words were 
uttered. What blue blood was, and in what 
its excellence consisted, I did not know; 
but it was something to be proud of—that 
was evident. 

*‘ Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury! Ah yes! 
Ah yes! I understand it. It’s all plain 
enough now. You are a gentleman without 


” 


| knowing it—a gentleman trying in a blind 
| way to get back into a gentleman’s condi- 


tions. Well, perhaps you will; I shall not 
wonder if you do.” 

It was my first observation of the rever 
ence for blood that I have since found to be 
The show of contempt 


always an affectation, unless they are very 
vulgar indeed. My father, who, more than 
any man I ever knew, respected universal 
humanity, and ignored class distinctions, was 
as much. delighted and elevated with the 
recognition of his claims to good family blood 
as if he had fallen heir to the old family 
wealth. 

“ And what is this lad’s name?” inquired 
Mr. Bradford, pointing over his shoulder 
toward me. 
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“My name is Arthur Bonnicastle,” I 
replied, taking the words out of my father’s 
mouth. 

“And Arthur Bonnicastle has a pair of 
ears and a tongue,” responded Mr. Bradford, 
turning to me with an amused expression 
upon his face. 

I took the response as a reproof, and 
blushed painfully. 

“Tut, tut, there is no harm done, my 
lad,” said he, rising and coming to a chair 
near me, and regarding me very kindly. 
“You know you had neither last night,” he 
added, feeling my hand and forehead to 
learn if there were any feverish reaction. 


| 


“Why yes—yes indeed. Wasn't he the 
son of David—when he got back to him—and 
wasn’t David a King ?” 

“Oh! that’s what you mean by blue blood, 


| and that’s another thing,” I said. 


** What do you mean by another thing, my 


| boy?” inquired Mr. Bradford. 


“T was thinking,” I said, “that my father 


| was a carpenter and so was his; and so his 


blood was blue and mine too. And there 


| are lots of other things that might have been 


| true. 


I was half sitting, half lying on a lounge | 


near the window, and he changed his seat 
from the chair to the lounge so that he sat 
over me, looking down into my face. 
“‘ Now,” said he, regarding me very tenderly, 
and speaking gently, in a tone that was 
wholly his own, “we will have a little talk 
all by ourselves. What have you been 
thinking about? Your mouth has been 
screwed up into ever so many interrogation 
points ever since your father and I began to 
talk.” 

[ laughed at the odd fancy, and told him I 
should like to ask him a few questions. 

**Of course you would. Boys are always 
full of questions. Ask as many as you 
please.” 

“JT should like to ask you if you own this 
town,” I began. 

“War” 

‘“* Because,” I answered, “you have the 
same name the town has.” 

**No, my lad, I own very little of it; but 
my great-grandfather owned all the land it 
stands on, and the town was named for him, 
or rather he named it for himself.” 

“Was his blood blue ?” I inquired. 

He smiled and whistled in a comical way, 
and said he was afraid that it wasn’t quite so 
blue as it might have been. 

“Ts yours ?”’ 

“Well, that’s a tough question,” he re- 
sponded. “TI fancy the family blood has been 
growing blue for several generations, and 
perhaps there’s a little indigo in me.” 

“Do. you eat anything in particular?” I 
inquired. 

“No, nothing in particular: it isn’t made 
in that way.” 

“ How is it made?” I inquired. 

“That's a tough question, too,” he replied. 

* Oh! if you can’t answer it,” I said, “don’t 
trouble yourself; but do you think Jesus 
Christ had blue blood ?” 


” 


’ 


“Tell me all about them,” said my inter- 
locutor. “What have you been thinking 
about ?” 

“Oh!” I said, “I’ve been thinking that if 
my father had lived when his father lived, and 
if they had lived in the same country, perhaps 


| they would have worked in the same shop 
| and on the same houses ; and then perhaps 





| 


Jesus Christ and I should have played 
together with the blocks and shavings. And 
then, when he grew up and became so won 
derful, I should have grown up and perhaps 
been one of the apostles, and written part 
of the Bible, and preached and healed the 
sick, and been a martyr, and gone to heaven, 
and—and—lI don’t know how many other 
things.” 

“Well, I rather think you would, by Jove,” 
he said, rising to his feet, impulsively. 

“One thing more, please,” I said, stretch- 
ing my hands uptohim. He sat down again, 
and put his face close to mine. ‘I want to 
tell you that I love you.” 

His eyes filled with tears; and he whisp- 
ered : 

“Thank you, my dear boy: love me al- 
ways. Thank you.” Then he kissed me 
again and turned to my father. “I think 
you are entirely right in coming to Bradford,” 
I heard him say. “I don’t think I should 
like to see this little chap going back to the 
woods again, even if I could have my own 
way about it.” 

For some minutes he walked the room 
backward and forward, sometimes pausing 
and looking out of the windo My father 
saw that he was absorbed and said nothing. 
At length he stopped suddenly beforé my 
father and said: ‘This is the strangest affair 
I ever knew. Hete you come out of. the 
woods with this large family without the 
slightest idea what you are going to do— 
with no provision for the future whatever. 
How did you suppose you were going to get 
along?” 

How well I remember the quiet, confident 


| smile with which my father received his 
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strong, blunt words, and the trembling tone 
in which he replied to them! 


“Mr. Bradford,” said he, “ none of us takes | 


care of himself. I am not a wise man in 
worldly things, and I am obliged to trust 


somebody ; and I know of no one so wise as | 
He who knows all things, or so kind as He | 
| haired, thin-faced old man. 
| sat a little old woman ; 


who loves all men. I do the best I can, and 
[ leave the rest to Him. He has never failed 
me in the great straits of my life, and He 
never will. I have already thanked Him for 
sending you to me yesterday; and I believe 
that by His direction you are to be, as you 
have already been, a great blessing to me. 
[ shall seek for work, and with such strength 
as I have I shall do it, and do it well. I 
shail have troubles and trials, but I know 
that none will come that I cannot transform, 
and that I am not expected to transform, 
into a blessing. If 1 am not rich in money 
when the end comes, I shall be rich in some- 
thing better than money.” 

Mr. Bradford took my father’s hand, and 
shaking it warmly, responded: “You are 
already rich in that which is better than 
money. A faith like yours is wealth inestima- 
ble. You area thousand times richer than I 
am to-day. I beg your pardon, Mr. Bonni- 
castle, but this is really quite new to me. I 
have heard cant and snuffle, and I know the 
difference. 
such a man as you are, he doesn’t stand by 
his friends, that’s all.” 

My father’s reverence was offended by 
this familiar way of speaking a name which 
was ineffably sacred to him, and he made 
no reply. I could see, too, that he felt 
that the humility with which he had spo- 
ken was not fully appreciated by Mr. Brad- 
ford. 

Suddenly breaking the thread of the con- 
versation, Mr. Bradford said: “ By the way, 
who is your landlord? I ought to know who 
owns this little house, but I don’t.”’ 

‘‘The landlord is not a landlord at all, I 
believe. The owner is a landlady, though I 
have never seen her—a Mrs. Sanderson— 
Ruth Sanderson.” 

“Oh! I know her well, and ought to have 
known that this is her property,” said Mr. 
Bradford. ‘I have nothing against the lady, 
though she is a little odd in her ways; but I 
am sorry you have a woman to deal with, for, 
so far as I have observed, a business woman 


is a screw by rule, and a woman without a 
business faculty and with business to do is a | 


screw without rule.” 


In the midst of the little laugh that followed | 


Mr. Bradford’s axiomatic statement he turned 


| to knock 


| independent 





| set far back in a deep bonnet. 


If the Lord doesn’t take care of | 





| moved to pity for her. 
| and lonely, and careworn. 
| the tiniest I had ever seen, and were merely 
| little bundles of bones 
| hands. 


to the window, and exclaimed: “Well, I 
declare! here she comes.” 

I looked quickly and saw a curious turn 
out approaching the house. It was an old 


| fashioned chaise, set low between two high 


wheels, drawn by a heavy-limbed and heavy 
gaited black horse, and driven by a white 
seside the driver 
and the first impres 
sion given me by the pair was that the 
vehicle was much too large for them, for it 
seemed to toss them up and catch them, and 

them together by its constant 
The black horse, who had a steady, 
trot, that regarded neither 
stones nor ruts, made directly for our door, 
stopped when he found the place he wanted, 
and then gave a preliminary twitch at the 
reins and reached down his head for a nibble 
at the grass. The man sat still, looking 
straight before him, and left the little old 
woman to alight without assistance ; and she 
did alight in a way which showed that she had 
little need of it. She was dressed entirely 
in black, with the exception of the white 
widow’s cap drawn tightly around a little face 
She had a 
quick, wiry, nervous way in walking; and 
coming up the path that led through a little 
garden lying between the house and the 
street, she cast furtive glances left and right, 
as if gathering the condition of her property. 
Then followed a sharp rap at the door. 

The absorbed and embarrassed condition 
of my father and mother was evident in the 
fact that-neither started to open the door; 
but Dennis, coming quickly in from an ad- 
joining room where he was busy, opened it, 
and Mr. Bradford went forward to meet her 
in the narrow hall. He shook her hand in 
his own cordial and stately way, and said 
jocularly : ‘“* Well, Madame, you see we have 
taken possession of your snug little house.” 

Her lips, which were compressed and thin 


motion. 


| as if she were suffering pain, parted in a 
| faint smile, and her -dark, searching eyes 
looked up to him in a kind of questioning 


wonder. 
attracted me. 


There was nothing in her face that 
I remember only that I felt 
She seemed so small, 
Her hands were 


in the shape of 


“et me present your tenants to you, 
Mrs. Sanderson, and commend them to your 
good opinion,” said Mr. Bradford. 

She stood quietly and bowed to my father 
and mother, who had risen to greet her. I 
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was young, but quick in my instincts, and I 
saw at once that she regarded a tenant as an 
inferior, with whom it would not do to be on 
terms of social familiarity. 

“T)o you find the house comfortable?” 
she inquired, speaking in a quick way and ad- 
dressing my father. 

“Apparently so,” he answered ; and then 
he added: “we are hardly settled yet, but I 
think we shall get along very well in it.” 

“With your leave I will go over it, and see 
for myself,” she said, quietly. 

“Oh, certainly!” responded my father. 
“ My wife will go with you.” 

“If she will ; but I want you, too.” 

They went off together, and I heard them 
for some minutes talking around in the dif- 
ferent parts of the house. 

“Any “more questions?” inquired Mr. 
Bradford with a smile, looking over to where 
I sat on the lounge. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. ‘“ I have been won- 
dering whether that lady has a crack in the 
top of her head.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if she had a 
very, very small one,” he replied ; “and now 
what started that fancy ?” 

‘“‘ Because,” I continued, “if she is what 
you call a screw, I was wondering how they 
turned her.” 

“Well, my boy, it is so very small indeed,” 
said Mr. Bradford, putting on a quizzical 
look, ‘that I’m afraid they can’t turn her at 
all.” 

When the lady came back she seemed to 
be ready to go away at once; but Mr. Brad- 
ford detained her with the story of the previ- 
ous night’s experiences, including the acci- 
dent that had happened to me. She listened 
sharply, and then came over to where I was 
sitting, and asked me if I were badly hurt. 
I assured her I was not. Then she took 
one of my plump hands in her own little grasp, 
and looked at me in a strange intense way 
without saying a word. 

Mr. Bradford interrupted her, with an eye 
to business, by saying: ‘Mr. Bonnicastle, 
your new tenant here, is a carpenter; and I 
venture to say that he isa good one. We 
must do what we can to introduce him to 
business.” 

She turned with a quick motion on her 
heel, and bent her eyes on my father. 
“‘Bonnicastle ?” said she, with almost a fierce 
interrogation. 

“Oh! I supposed you knew his name, 
Mrs. Sanderson,” said Mr. Bradford; and 
then he added, “but I presume your agent 
did not tell you.” 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. 
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She made no sign to show that she had 
heard a word that Mr. Bradford had said. 

“ Peter Bonnicastle,” said my father, break 
ing the silence with the only words he could 
find. 

“ Peter Bonnicastle !” she repeated almost 
mechanically, and continued standing as if 
dazed. 

She stood with her back toward me, and |] 
could only guess at her expression, or the 
strangely curious interest of the scene, by its 
reflection in Mr. Bradford’s face. He sat 
uneasily in his chair, and pressed the head of 
his cane against his chin, as if he were using 
a mechanical appliance to keep his mouth 
shut. He knew the woman before him, and 
was determined to be wise. Subsequently I 
learned the reason of it all—of his silence at 
the time, of his reticence for months and even 
years afterward, and of what sometimes seem- 
ed to me and to my father like coolness and 
neglect. 

The silence was oppressive, and my father, 
remembering the importance which Mr. Brad- 
ford had attached to the fact, and moved by 
a newly awakened pride, said: “J am one 
of many Peters, they tell me, the first of 
whom settled in Roxbury.” 

‘*Roxbury?” and she took one or two 
steps toward him. ‘ You are sure?” 

*“ Perfectly sure,” responded my father. 

She made no explanation, but started for 
the door, dropping a little bow as she turned 
away. Mr. Bradford was on his feet ina 
moment, and, opening the door for her, ac- 
companied her into the street. I watched 
them from the window. They paused just 
far enough from the driver of the chaise to be 
beyond his hearing, and conversed for several 
minutes. I could not doubt that Mr. Brad 
ford was giving her his impression of us. 
Then he helped her into the chaise, and the 
little gray-haired driver, gathering up his 
reins, and giving a great pull at the head of 
the black horse, which seemed fastened to a 
particularly strong tuft of grass, turned up 
the street and drove off, tossing and jolting 
in the way he came. 

There was a strong, serious, excited expres- 
sion on Mr. Bradford’s face as he came in. 
‘My friend,” said he, taking my father’s 
hand, “this is a curious affair. I cannot ex- 
plain it to you, and the probabilities are that I 
shall have less to do with and for you than I 
supposed I might have. Be sure, however, 
that I shall always be interested in your pros- 
perity ; and never hesitate to come to me 
if you are in serious trouble. And now let 


’ 


me ask you never to mention my name te 
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Mrs. Sanderson, with praise ; never tell her 
if I render you a service. I know the lady, 
and I think it quite likely that you will hear 
from her in afew days. In the mean time 
you will be busy in making your family com- 
fortable in your new home.” Then he spoke 


a cheerful word to my mother, and bade us | 


all a good-morning, only looking kindly at 
me instead of bestowing upon me the cov- 
eted and expected kiss. 

When he was gone, my father and mother 
looked at each other with a significant glance, 
and I waited to hear what they would say. 
If I have said little about my mother, it is 
because she had very little to say for herself. 
She was a weary, worn woman, who had 
parted with her vitality in the bearing and 
rearing of her children and in hard and con- 
stant care and work. Life had gone wrong 
with her. 
practical gifts, and her husband did not pos- 
sess them. She had long since ceased to hope 
for anything good in life, and her face had 
taken on a sad, dejected expression, which it 
never lost under any circumstances. To 
my father’s abounding hopefulness she al- 
ways opposed her obstinate hopelessness. 


] 
drag upon them as my mother’s morbid sad 


ness imposed, but in truth they were proof 
against every depressing influence. Out of 
every suggestion of possible good fortune 
he built castles that filled his imagination 
with almost a childish delight. He believed 
that something good was soon to come out of 
it all, and he was really bright and warm in 
the smile of that Providence which had mani- 
fested itself to him in these new acquain- 
tances. I pinned my faith to my father’s 
sleeve, and believed as fully and as far as he 
did. There was a rare sympathy between us. 
The great sweet boy that he was, and the 
little boy that I was, were one in a charming 
communion. Oh God! -that he should be 
gone and I here! He has been in heaven 
long enough to have won his freedom, and I 


| am sure we shall kiss when we meet again ! 


She had a profound respect for | 


This was partly a matter of temperament, as | 


well as a result of disappointment. I learned 
early that she had very little faith in me, or 


rather in any natural gifts of mine that in the | 


future might retrieve the fortunes of the fami- 
ly. I had too many of the characteristics of 
my father. I see the two now as they sat 
thinking and talking over the events and ac- 


Before the week closed, the gray-haired old 
servant of Mrs. Sanderson knocked at the 
door, and brought a little note. It was 
from his mistress, and read thus, for I copy 
from the faded document itself :- 


THE MANSION, BRADFORD 
“Mr. PETER BONNICASTLE :— 


**T should like to see you here next Monday morning, 
in regard to some repairs about The Mansion. Come 
early, and if your little boy Arthur is well enough you 
may bring him. 

** RUTH SANDERSON.” 


The note was read aloud, and it conveyed 


| to my mind instantaneously a fact which | 


quaintances of the evening and the morning | 


as plainly as I saw them then—my father 


with his blue eyes all alight, and his cheeks | ! 
| had learned it therefore from Mr. Bradford, 


touched with the flush of excitement, and my 
mother with her distrustful face, depreciating 
and questioning everything. She liked Mr. 
Bradford. Mr. Bradford was a gentleman ; 
but what had gentlemen to do with them? 


It was all very well to talk about family, but | 
| of dreams on which I floated over depths 


what was family good for without money ? 
Mr. Bradford had his own affairs to attend to, 
and we should see precious little more of 
him! As for Mrs. Sanderson, she did not 
like her at all. Poor people would get very 
little consideration from an old woman whose 
hand was too good to be given to a stranger 
who happened to be her tenant. 

I have wondered often how my father 


maintained his courage and faith with such a | 


| 
| 


did not mention, but which filled me with 
strange excitement and pleasure. I remem 
bered that my name was not once mentioned 
while Mrs. Sanderson was in the house. She 


while talking at the door. Mr. Bradford 
liked me, I knew, and he had spoken well of 
me to her. What would come of it all? So, 


| with the same visionary hopefulness that 


characterized my father, I plunged into a sea 


paved with treasure, and under skies bright 


| with promise, until Monday morning dawned. 


| 


(To be continued.) 


When the early breakfast was finished, and 
my father with unusual fervor of feeling had 
commended his family and himself to the 
keeping and the blessing of heaven, we start- 
ed forth, he and I, hand in hand, with as 
cheerful anticipations as if we were going to 
a feast. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

WHILE her mother was thus occupied No- 
rah was taking her fill of pleasure. She “dan- 
ced every dance ”—beatific fulfilment of every 
girlish wish in respect to a ball. She was so 
young and so fresh that this perpetual motion 
filled up the measure of her desires, and left 
her little time to think. To be sure, once or 
twice it had come over her that Ned, poor 
Ned, was not here to share in all this delight ; 
and if Norah had been destitute of partners, 
or less sought than she thought her due, no 
doubt her heart would have been very heavy 
on account of Ned. But she had as many 
partners as ever a neophyte could claim, and 
she had no time to think. She was as happy 
as the night was long. The dancing was de- 
lightful to her for itself, the music was de- 
lightful, the “kindness” of everybody, which 
was Norah’s modest, pretty synonym for the 
admiration she received, and she asked no 
more of heaven than this, which she was re- 
ceiving in such full measure. To be sure, 


her mother’s disappearance disturbed her for 


the moment. But when Mrs. Dalton had 
sworn by all the gods that Mrs. Drummond 
was not ill, Norah resigned herself once more 
to her happy fate. 

There was, at the same time, a special 
point wliich exhilarated Norah, satisfied her 
pride, and raised her spirits. During all the 
festivities of the afternoon she had kept Cyril 
Rivers at arm’s length. Perhaps if he had 
not shown so much anxiety to approach 
nearer, Norah would not have felt the same 
satisfaction in this, but his explanation, it 
was evident, was hanging on his very lips, 
and she had triumphantly kept him from 
making it. The same process was repeated 
in the evening. She had rushed into a per- 
fect crowd of engagements in order to escape 
him. Poor Charlie Dalton, whom Clara had 
no longer any thought of, and whose occupa- 
tion for the greater part of the evening was 
standing about, dolefully gazing after her, 
was pressed unceremoniously into Norah's 
service. Once, when she happened to be 
disengaged and saw Cyril approaching, she 
was so lost to all sense of shame as to seize 
him breathlessly by the arm. “ Dance this 
dance with me, Charlie,” she whispered im- 
patiently. 

“Why must I dance?” said the poor boy, 
who had no heart for it. 


GATES. 


GATES. 


OLIPHANT. 


“Because | am determined not to dance 
with him,” said Norah, energeticaily leading 
off her captive. And thus she kept the other 
at a distance, and kept him from speaking ; 
but perhaps she would have been less rigid 
in evasion had he been more indifferent to 
the opportunity. It was late in the night, 
after supper, when he secured her at last. 

‘Miss Drummond, you have avoided me 
all night x 

“1!” cried Norah, “ but that is ridiculous. 
Why should I avoid you, Mr. Rivers? Indeed 
I°am sure I have spoken to you at least a 
dozen times this evening. It is not one’s 
own fault when one is engaged.” 

“And I have been so anxious to see you 
—to explain to you,” he cried, his eagerness, 
and the long, tantalizing delay having over- 
come his wisdom. “I have been quite mis 
erable.” 

** About what, Mr. Rivers?” 

‘** About what you must have thought very 
abominablé behaviour that day at the pic- 
tures ; fancy, it is two months since, and you 
have never allowed me a moment in which I 
could say it till now.” 

“At the pictures?” said Norah, feigning 
surprise. ‘I don’t think we have seen you 
very often lately, Mr. Rivers; and two 
months is a long time to remember. Oh, I 
recollect ! you left us in a hurry.” 

“My mother had come to look for me— 
there was some business in hand that I had 
to be consulted about. I cannot tell you 
what a wretched ass I felt myself, dragged 
away without a moment to explain—without 
even time to say, ‘This is my mother.’ ” 

“Mr. Rivers,” said Norah, drawing her 
small person to its full height, and loosing 
her hold of his arm, “I think it would have 
been good taste not to say anything about 
this. When we did not remark upon it, why 
should you? I am only a girl, I am nineteen, 
and I never disobeyed mamma that I know 
of; but still, do you think I should have let 
her carry me off like a baby from my friends 
whom I cared for, without a word? There 
are some things that one ought not to be 
asked to believe. You were not obliged to 
say anything at all about it. I should like to 
be polite, but I can’t make myself a fool to 
please you. And, on the other hand, you 
know Lady Rivers is nothing to us. I did 
not ask to be introduced to her, and poor 
mamma was too ill even to know. Please 
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don’t say any more about it. It would have 
been much better not to have mentioned it 
at all.” 

“ But, Miss Drummond ! 

‘‘Yes, I know. You wanted to be polite. 
But never mind. I am quite, quite satisfied,” 
said Norah with a gleam of triumph. ‘“ Look 
here! Let us have Katie for our vis-a-vis. 
Don’t you think Clara Burton-is looking quite 
beautiful to-night ?” 

Mr. Rivers did not reply. He said to him- 
self that he had never been so completely 
snubbed in his life. He had never felt so 
small, so cowed, and that is not pleasant to 
a man. Her very pardon, her condonation 
of his offence, was humbling to him. Had 
she resented it, he had a hundred weapons 
with which to meet her resentment; but he 
had not one to oppose to her frank indigna- 
tion, and her pardon. And yet, with curious 
perversity, never before had Norah seemed 
so sweet to him. He had felt the wildest 
jealousy of poor Charlie during that dance, 
which he went through so unwillingly, and but 
for the cheerful strains of the Lancers, which 
commenced at this point, and set them all— 
so many who enjoyed it, so many who did 
not enjoy it—in motion, it was in his mind to 
commit himself as he had never yet done— 
to throw himself upon her mercy. This 
thought gave tq his handsome face a look 
which Norah in her triumph secretly enjoy- 
ed, and called “sentimental.” “ But I am 
not one of those girls that fall down and wor- 
ship a man, and think him a demigod,” Norah 
said to herself. ‘He is no demigod ! he has 
not so much courage as have. He is fright- 
ened of—me ! ae 


Oh, if Ned were but here! 
This last little private exclamation was, ac- 
companied with the very ghost of a sigh—half 
of a quarter of a sigh, Norah would have said, 
had she described it—Ned was afraid of her 
too, and was not the least like a demigod. I 
do not defend Norah for her sauciness, nor 
do I blame her; for, after all, the young men 
of the present day are very unlike demigods ; 
and there are some honest girls left in the 
world capable of loving a man as his wife 
ought, without worshipping him as his slave, 








and without even bowing herself down in de- | 


licious inferiority before him, grovelling as so 
many heroines do. Norah was incapable of 
grovelling under any circumstances ; but then 
she had been brought up by her mother in: the 
traditions cf womanly training, such as they 
used to be in a world which we are told is past. 

This is the very worst place in the world 
for a digression, | allow ; itis to permit of the 
dancing of that figure which they were just 


about to commence. Clara Burton was dan- 
cing in the same set, with Mr. Golden. And 
as her own partner after this little episode was 
for some time anything but lively, Norah gave 
her mind to the observation of Clara. Clara 
and Mr. Golden were great friends. She had 
said to Lord Merewether that he was like 
papa, but it may be doubted whether papas 
generally, even when most indulgent, are 
looked up to by their children as Clara look 

ed up to her father’s friend. All Dura had 
remarked upon it before now ; all Dura had 
wondered, did the parents see it? What did 
Mrs. Burton mean by permitting it? But 
it never once entered into Mrs. Burten’s 
cool, clever little head to fancy it possible 
that the attractions of such a man could 
move her child. Everybody in the neigh- 
bourhood, except those most concerned, had 
seen Clara wandering with this man, who was 
nearly as old as her father, through the Dura 
woods. Everybody had seen the flushed, eager, 
tender way in which she hung upon him, and 
looked up to him; and his constant devotion 
toher. ‘If I were you I should speak to Mr. 
Burton about it,” the rector’s wife had said 
half a dozen times over; but the rector had 
that constitutional dislike to interfere in any 
thing which is peculiar to Englishmen. That 
night Clara was beautiful, as Norah had said 


she was full of agitation and excitement— 
even of something which looked like feeling ; 
her colour was splendid, her blue eyes as blue 
as the sea when it is stirred, her hair like mass 
es of living gold, her complexion like the 


flushings of the sunset upon snow. As for 
her partner, a certain air of warning mingled 
in his assiduity. Once Norah saw him hold 
up his finger, as if in remonstrance. He was 
wary, watchful, observant of the glances 
round him; but Clara, who never restrained 
herself, put on no trammels to-night. She 
stood locking up to him, talking to him inces 
santly, forgetting the dance, and, when she 
was compelled to remember it, hurrying 
through the figure that she might resume the 
intermitted conversation. Gradually the at- 
tention of the other dancers became concen- 
trated on her. It was her moment of tr- 
umph, no doubt—her birthday, her coming of 
age as it were, though she was but eighteen 
—her entry, many people thought, into the 
glory of heiress-ship: But all, this was not 


| enough to account for the intoxication of ex 
| citement, the passion that blazed in Clara's 


| eyes. 


} 


What did it mean? When the dance 
was over, the majority of the dancers made 
their way into the coolness of the conservatory, 
which was lighted with soft lamps. Mr. Rivers 
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took Norah back to Mrs. Dalton. His dark 
eyes had grown larger, his air more sentimen- 
talthan ever. He withdrew a little way apart, 
and folded his arms, and stood gazing at her, 
just, Norah reflected with impatience, as a 
man would do who was the hero in a novel. 
But very different ideas were in Norah’s mind. 
She seized upon Charlie once more, who was 
sentimental too. ‘Come out on the terrace 
with me. I want to speak to Clara,” she said. 
‘hey were stopped just inside the open win- 
dow by a stream of people coming in for the 
next dance. Norah had been pushed close 
to the window, half in half out, by the throng. 
‘This was how she happened to hear the whis- 
pered talk of a pair outside, who were close 
by her without knowing it, and whom nobody 
else could hear. 

“At the top of the avenue, at three 
o'clock. Wrap a cloak round you, my dar- 
ling. In the string of carriages ours will 
never be noticed. It is the best plan.” 

“And everything is ready?” asked an- 
other voice, which was Clara’s. 

“ Everything, my love! In an houranda 
half- ‘ 

“For you! I could do it only for you 

In a minute after the two came in, push- 
ing past Norah and her companion, who, 
both pale as statues, let them pass. ‘The 
others were not pale. Clara’s face was dyed 
with vivid colour, and Mr. Golden, bending 
over her, looked almost young in glow of 
animation and admiration with which he 
gazed at her. Charlie Dalton had not heard 
the scrap of dialogue, which meant so much ; 
but he ground his teeth and stared at his 
supplanter, and crushed Norah’s hand which 
held his arm. “That fellow!” Charlie 
said between his teeth. ‘ Had it been some 
one else, I might have borne it.” 

‘Oh, Charlie, take me back to your moth- 
er,” cried Norah. Her thoughts went like 
the wind; already she had made out her 
plan, but what was the use of saying any- 
thing to him, poor simpleton, to make him 
more unhappy? Norah went back, and 
placed herself by Mrs. Dalton’s side. “Ido 
not mean to dance any more. I am tired,” 
she said; and though the music tempted 
her, and her poor little feet danced in spite 
of her, keeping time on the floor, she did 
not change her resolution. Mr. Rivers came, 
finding the opportunity he sought; but 
Norah paid no heed to him. ‘The men 
whose names were written upon her card 
came too, in anxiety and dismay. But to all 
she had the same answer, “I am tired. I 
will dance no more to-night.” 


” 
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“Let me look at you, child,” said kind 
Mrs. Dalton ; “indeed you look tired—you 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“And so I have,” said Norah. She felt 
as if she must cry. Clara Burton had been 
her playfellow, almost her sister, as near to 
her as Katie, and as much beloved. What 
was it Clara was going to do? ‘The child 
shivered in her terror. When the dancers 
were all in full career once more, Norah put 
her mouth close to Mrs. Dalton’s ear and 
whispered forth her story. ‘What can we 
do? What can we do?” she asked. It 
would be impossible to describe Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s consternation. She remonstrated, strug- 
gled against the idea, protested that there 
must be some mistake. But still Norah 
asked, ‘“‘ What can we do? what can we 
do?” ; 

“My dear Norah! see, they are not near 
each other—they are not looking at each 
other. You have made a mistake.” 

‘‘Why should they look at each other? 
everything is arranged and settled,” said 
Norah. ‘Mrs. Dalton, if you will not come 
with me, I will go myself. Clara must not 
be allowed to go. Oh, only think of it! 
Clara, one of us. I have made up my plan, 
and if you will not come, I will go myself.” 

“ Norah, where will you go? What can 
you do—a child? And, oh,, how can I go, 
and leave the girls?” replied Mrs. Dalton in 
her distress. 

““You can leave them with Charlie,” said 
Norah. It had struck two before this ex- 
planation was made, and already a few ad- 
ditional guests had begun to depart. ‘There 
was very little time to lose. Before Mrs. 
Dalton was aware she found herself hurried 
into the cloak-room, wrapped in some wrap 
which was not hers, and out under the moon- 
light again,. scarcely knowing how she got 
there. 

‘“‘ This is not my cloak, Norah,” she said 
piteously ; “‘ my cloak was white.” 

“Never mind, dear Mrs. Dalton; white 
would have been seen,” said Norah, who 
was far too much excited to think of larceny. 
And then, impetuous as a little sprite, she 
led her friend round the farther side of the 
lawn, and placed her under the shadow of a 
clump of evergreens. ‘‘ There is a brougham 
standing here which never budges,” whisper- 
ed Morah, “‘ with a white horse. I have seen 
nim driving a white horse. Now stand very 
still. Oh, do stand still, please.” 

‘‘But, Norah, I see no one. It is Mrs. 
Ashurst’s old white horse ; it is the fly from 
the inn. Norah, it is very cold. Our car- 
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riage will be coming. If it comes while we 
are gone x 

Norah grasped her tremulous companion 
by the arm. “You would go barefoot from 
here to London,” she said in her ear, with a 
voice which was husky with excitement, “ to 
save any one, you know you would; and 
this is Clara—Clara!” 

Some one came rapidly across the green— 
a dark-veiled, hooded figure, keeping in the 
shadow. The morning was breaking in the 
east and mingled mysteriously with the 
moonlight, making a weird paleness all 
about among the dark trees and bushes. 
There was such a noise and ceaseless roll of 
carriages passing, of servants waiting about, 
of impatient horses, pawing and tossing 
their heads, that the very air was full of con- 
fusion. Mrs. Dalton’s alarm was undescriba- 
ble. She held back the impetuous girl by her 
side, who was rushing upon that new-comer. 

“Norah! it is some lady looking for her 
carriage. Norah!” 

Norah paid no heed; she rushed forward, 
and laid hold upon the long grey cloak in 
which the new-comer was muffled. “Clara!” 
she cried. ‘Oh, Clara! stop, stop! and 
come back.” 

At this moment there suddenly appeared 


among them another figure, in an overcoat, 
with a soft felt hat slouched over his face, 
who took Clara by the hand and whispered, 
‘Quick ! there is not a moment to lose.” 
“Ts it you, Norah?” said Clara from 


under her cloak. “You spy! you prying in- 
quisitive !—Go back yourself. You have 
nothing to do with me!” 

“Oh, Clara!” cried the other girl, clasp- 
ing her hands, “don’t go away like this. It 
is almost morning. They will see you—in 
your ball dress. Clara, Clara, dear! Hate 
me if you like—only, for heaven’s sake, come 
back.” 

And now Mrs. Dalton crept out from the 
shadow of the bushes. “Mr. Golden, leave 
her. Let her go. How dare you over-per- 
suade a child like that? Let her go, or I 
will call out to stop you. Clara!” 

He pushed them apart—one to one side, 
one to the other. “ Quick,” he cried, with a 
low call to a servant who stood close by. 
“ Quick, Clara! don’t lose a moment.” He 
had pushed them aside roughly, and stood 
guarding her retreat, facing round upon 
them. ‘“ What is it to you,” he said, “ if I 
am employed to take Miss Brrton to her 
father? You may call any one you please 
—you may go and tell her mother. I am 
coming—now, for your life!” 





The brougham dashed off with dangerous 
speed, charging, as it seemed, into the mass 
of carriages. There was a tumult and 
trampling of horses, a cry as of some man 
hurt’; but all that the two terrified women on 
the lawn saw was Clara’s face, looking back 
at them from the carriage window, with an 
insolent, triumphant look. She had partial 
ly thrown off her cloak, and appeared from 
under it in her white dress, a_ beautiful 
strange vision—and then there came the 
sound of the collision and conflict, and the 
struggles of horses, and the cry. But who- 
ever was wounded, it was not anybody be- 
longing to that equipage. The white horse 
could be traced down the avenue like a long, 
lessening streak of light. So far, at least, the 
scheme had been successful. They were 
gone. 

Norah could not speak ; she walked about 
upon the lawn, among the servants, wringing 
her hands. The morning dew, which was 
beginning to fall, shone wet upon her hair. 

“What can we do—what can we do?” 
she cried. 

“My dear child, we have done all we can. 
Oh, that foolish, foolish girl! Norah, your 
feet must be wet, and so I am sure are mine ; 
and your pretty white tarlatan all spoiled. 
Oh, heaven help us! is this what it has all 
come to? I dare*not send Charlie after 
them. Norah, run and call Mr. Dalton. 
He might go, perhaps. Norah, oh, you 
must not go alone,” cried the rector’s wife. 

But Norah was gone. She rushed into 
the house, through all the departing guests, 
her cloak and her hair all wet with dew. 
She made her way into the ball-room in that 
plight, and rushed up to Mr. Dalton, and led 
him alarmed out into the hall. Mrs. Dalton 
followed, and was slowly gathering up her 
dress. Her heart was full of dismay and 
trouble, that Clara should thus destroy her- 
self—break her parents’ hearts! And Norah 
must have certainly spoilt her pretty new 
dress. “One would not have minded had it 
done any good,” she murmured within her- 
self. When they met the rector in the hall, 
a hurried consultation ensued. 

“Take our fly, George,” said Mrs. Dalton 
heroically. “We can get home somehow. 
Take it! They cannot be very far gone— 
you may overtake them yet.” 

“Overtake them! though I don’t even 
know which way they have gone,” said the 
rector, fretful with this strange mission. Bui, 
all the same, he went off, and hunted out the 
fly, and offered the driver half a sovereign if 
he could overtake the brougham with a white 
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horse. But everything retarded Mr. Dalton. 
His horse was but a fly horse, not the most 
lively of his kind. The man had been 
drinking Miss Burton’s health and was more 
disposed to continue that exercise than to 
gallop vaguely about the roads, even with 
the promise of an additional half-sovereign. 
Mrs. Dalton, in the meanwhile, threw off 
her borrowed cloak, and went into the 
almost deserted ball-room in search of the 
mistress of the house, and Mary and Katie, 
wondering and shivering, standing close to 
Charlie, who was their protector for the mo- 
ment, made a group round Norah in the 
hall, with the daylight every moment bright- 
ening over their faces, weariness stealing 
over them, and mystery oppressing them, 
and no appearance of either father or mother, 
or the fly! 

Norah leant against Katie’s shoulder and 
cried. After all her impetuous exertion the 
reaction was sharp. She could not give any 
explanations, but leant upon her friend, and 
cried, and shivered. 

“Oh, where can mamma be? Where is 
the fly? Oh, Norah, have my cloak too; | 
don’t want it. How cold you are! Charlie, 
run and look for the fly,” cried Katie. They 
stood all clinging together, while the people 
streamed past, getting into their carriages 
going away. ‘The daylight grew clearer, the 
sun began to rise, while still they stood there 
forlorn. And what with weariness, what with 
wonder and anxiety and vexation, Mary and 
Katie were almost crying too. 

Finally Mrs. Dalton appeared, when 
almost all the guests were gone, with a flush 
on her kind face, and an energy which tri- 
umphed over her weariness. ‘Come, chil- 
dren, we must pluck up our courage and 
walk,” she said. ‘Take up your dresses, 
girls, and help Norah with hers. Poor child, 
perhaps the walk will be the best thing. It 
is no use waiting for the fly.” 

Then Charlie came back to report that the 
fly was nowhere visible, but that some one 
who had been knocked down by a runaway 
horse was being carried up to the house, 
much injured. “ A white horse in a brough- 
am. ‘They say it took fright, and dashed 
down the avenue; and they are afraid the 
man is badly hurt,” said Charlie. The ladies 
shuddered as the poor fellow was carried 
past them, his head bound round with a 
handkerchief stained with blood. They were 
the last to leave, and came down the steps 
just as this figure was being carried in. It 
was broad daylight now, and they all felt 
guilty and miserable in their ball dresses. 





This was how the last ball ended which was 
given by the Burtons in Dura House. 

They walked down weary, feeling some 
weight upon them which the majority of the 
party did not understand, all the length of 
the leafy avenue, where the birds were sing 
ing, and the new morning sending arrows of 
gold. The fly, with Mr. Dalton in it, very 
tired and fretful, met them at the gate. He 
had not so much as come within sight of the 
brougham with the white horse. But yet he 
was ready to go up to the great house as 
duty demanded, to put himself at the service 
of its mistress. Charlie, enlightened all in a 
moment as to the meaning of the night’s pro- 
ceedings, went with him, like a ghost of 
misery and wrath. The girls and the mother 
went home alone through the sunshine. And 
the echoes grew still about that centre of 
tumult and rejoicing. The rejoicing had 
ended now ; and, with that feast, the reign of 
the Burtons at Dura had come to an end. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A SUMMER night passes quickly to those 
who have need of darkness for their move- 
ments. When Mrs. Drummond found her- 
self at liberty to carry out the plan she had 
formed, the time before her was very short. 
She went back to the kitchen, and called 
Susan-to her. Mr. Burton woke up as she 
came in, and they had a hurried consultation ; 
the consequence of which was that Susan 
was sent to the stables, which were not very 
far from the garden door of the Gatehouse, 
to order a carriage to be dispatched instant- 
ly to pick up Mr. Burton at the Northgate, 
two miles off, in the opposite direction from 
the village. He could walk thus through 
the ground by: paths he was familiar with, 
and drive to a station five miles further off 
on another railway. So readily do our inno- 
cence and ignorance fall into the shifty ways 
of guilt that this was Helen’s plan. He was 
to wait here till Susan returned, and the 
experiment of her going would be a proof if 
the way was quite safe for him. When 
Susan was gone Mrs. Drummond returned 
alone to where her guest sat before the 
kitchen fire. She had her blotting-book 
under her arm, and an inkstand in her hand. 
“ Before you go,” she said in a low voice, 
“‘] want you to do something for me.”, 

“T will do anything for you,” he cried— 
“anything! Helen, I have not deserved it. 
You might have treated me very differently. 
You have been my salvation.” 

“Hush!” she said. His thanks recalled 
her old feelings of distrust and dislike rather 
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than the new ones of pity. She put down 
her writing things on the table. “I have my 
conditions as well as other people,” she said. 
*«T want now to know the truth.” 

“What truth ?” 

*“ About Rivers’s,’ 

“ Helen!” 

“Tt is useless for you to resist or deny me,” 
she replied, “‘ you are in my power. I am 
willing to do everything to serve you, but I 
will have a full explanation. Write it how 
you please, but you shall not leave this place 
till you have given me the means, when I 
please and how I please, of proving the 
truth.” 

“What is the truth, as you call it?” he 
said sullenly; “what have I to do with it? 
Drummond and the rest went into it with 
their eyes open ; all the accounts of the con- 
cern were open to them.” 

“] do not pretend to understand it,” said 
Helen. “But youdo. Here are pens and 
paper. I insist upon a full explanation— 
how it was that so flourishing a business per- 
ished in three years, where those books went 
to, which Robert was so falsely accused of 
destroying. Oh, are you not afraid to tire out 
my patience? Do you know that you are in 
my power?” 


’ she said. 


He had 


He gave an alarmed look at her. 
forgotten everything but those fables about 
feminine weakness which are current among 
such men, and had half laughed in his sleeve 
half an hour before at her readiness to help 


and serve him. But now all at once he per- 
ceived that laughter was out of place, and 
there was no time to lose. The reflection 
that ran through his mind was—All must 
come out in a week or two—it will do her no 
good; but itcan do me noharm. “If I am 
to give an account of the whole history it 
will take me hours,” he said. “I may as 
well give up all thought of getting away to- 
night.” But he drew the blotting-book to- 
wards him. Helen did not relax nor falter. 
She lighted another candle ; she left him to 
himself with a serious belief in his good faith 
which startled him. She moved about the 
kitchen while he wrote, filling a small flask 
with wine out of the solitary bottle which 
had been brought out for his refreshment, 
and which represented the entire cellar of 
the Gatehouse—even brushing the coat 
which he had thrown aside, that it might be 
ready forhim. The man watched her with the 
wonder of an inferior nature. He had loved 
her once, and it had given him a true pleas- 
ure to humble her when the moment came. 
But 
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her hands. Had he been in her place how 
he would have triumphed! But Helen did 
not triumph. His misery did not please, it 
bowed her down to the ground. She was 
sad—suffering for him, ashamed, anxious. 
He did not understand it. Gradually, he 
could not have told how, her look affected 
him. He tore up the first statement he 
had commenced, a florid, apologetic narra- 
tive. He tore up the second, in which he 
threw the blame upon the ignorance of busi- 
ness of poor Drummond and his fellow-direc- 
tors. Finally he was moved so strangely 
out of himself that he wrote the simple truth, 
and no more, without a word of apology or 
explanation. Half-a-dozen lines was enough 
for that. The apology would, as he said, 
have taken hours. 

And then Susan came back. By this time 
he had written not only the explanation re- 
quired of him, but a letter to his wife, and 
was ready to try his fate once more. Helen 
herself went with him to the garden door ; 
the path through the woods was dark, hidden 
from the moonlight by the close copses and 
high fence, which it skirted for many a mile. 
And there would not be daylight to betray him 
for at least an hour. He stood on the verge of 
the dark wood, and took herhand. “ Helen, 
you have saved me ; God bless you,” he said. 
And in a moment this strange episode was 
over, as though it had never been. She 
stood under the rustling trees, and listened 
to his footsteps. The night wind blew chill 
in her face, the dark boughs swayed round 
her as if catching at her garments. A hun- 
dred little crackling sounds, echoes, move- 
ments among the copse, all the jars and 
broken tones of nature that startle the fugi- 
tive, made her heart beat with terror. If 
she had felt a hand on her shoulder, seiz- 
ing her instead of him, Helen would not 
have been surprised. But while she stood 
and listened all the sounds seemed to die 
away again in the stillness of the night. And 
the broad moonlight shone, silvering the 
black trees, out of which all individuality 
had fled, and the music from Dura came 
back in a gust, and the roll of the carriages 
slowly moving about the avenue, waiting for 
the dancers. And but that Helen stood in 
so unusual a spot, with that garden door half 
open behind her, and the big key in her hand, 
she might have thought. that all this was 
nothing more than a dream. 

She went in, ard locked the door, and then 
returned to Susau’skitchen. It was her turn 
now to feel the cold, after her excitement 


now the ascendancy had returned into | was over; she went in shivering, and drew 
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close to the fire. She put her head down 
into herhands. The tears came to her eyes 
unawares, weariness had come upon her all 
at once, when the necessity of exertion was 
over. She held in her hand the paper she 
had made Burton write, but she had not en- 
ergy enough to look at it. Would it ever be 
of any use to her? Would he whom it con- 
cerned ever return? Or was all this—the 
picture, the visit to the Exhibition, the sud- 
den conviction which had seized upon her— 
were these all so many delusions in her 
dream? After a while Miss Jane, all un- 
conscious, excited with her unusual pleasure, 
and full of everything she had seen, came 
and sat by her and talked. “I told Susan 
to go to bed,” said Miss Jane; “and I wish 
you would go too, Mrs. Drummond. I will 
sit up for Norah. Oh, how proud I was of 
that child to-night! I suppose- it’s very 
wrong, you know—so my mother says—but 
I can’t help it. It is just as well I am a 
single woman, and have no children of my 
own ; for I should have been a fool about 
them. The worst of all is that we shan’t 
keep her long. She will marry, and then 
what shall we do? Iam sure to lose her 
would break Stephen’s heart.” 

‘She is very young,” said Helen, who an- 
swered for civility’s sake alone, and who 
with all the heavy thought in her heart and 
apprehensions for the fugitive, would have 
given much to be left to herself. 

“Yes, she is young; but not too young to 
do a great deal of mischief. When I saw all 
those men on ‘their knees before her!” 
cried Miss Jane, with a laugh of triumph. 
She had never been an object of much ad- 
miration or homage herself; men had not 
gone on their knees to her, though no doubt 
she was more worthy than many of the fool- 
ish creatures who have been so worshipped ; 
but the result of this was that Miss Jane 
enjoyed heartily the other revenge which 
other women had it in their power to take 
for all the slights and scorns to which she 
and her homely sisters had been subjected. 
She liked to see “them” punished, though 
“they” were an innocent, new generation, 
blameless so far as she was concerned. She 
would not have injured a fly; but her face 
beamed all over with delight at the thought 
that it was Norah’s mission to break hearts. 

Thus the good soul sat and talked, while 
Helen listened to every sound, and wondered 
where was he now? what might be happen- 
ing? She did not even hear what was being 
said to her until Miss Jane fell into a moral- 
ising vein. ‘The Burtons are at the height 





of their splendour now,” she said. “I 
never saw anything so grand as it was. I 
don’t think anything could be grander. But 
oh, Mrs. Drummond, people’s sins find them 
out. There’s Clara getting bewitched by 
that man ; everybody could see it. A man 
old enough to be her father, without a scrap 
of character, and no money even, I suppose. 
Think of that! and oh, what will all their 
grandeur do for them, with Ned at the other 
end of the world, and Clara throwing herself 
away P?” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” cried Helen. 
prophesy any more misfortune ; 
enough without that.” 

And five minutes after Norah came to the 
door, surrounded by the party from the Rec- 
tory, all pale and terror-stricken, with the 
news which they felt to be so terrible. 
“Clara has gone away!” They stood at 
the door and told this tale, huddled together 
in the fresh sunshine, the girls crying, the 
elder women asking each other, “ what would 
the Burtons do?” ‘She was almost rude to 
me. She sent me away,” Mrs. Dalton said, 
“or I should have stayed with her. And Mr. 
Burton is not there! What will she do?” 
They could scarcely make up their minds to 
separate, worn out and miserable as they all 
were. And opposite, in the morning sun- 
shine, two men still watched the Gatehouse, 
as they had watched it all through the night. 

These miseries all ended in a misery which 
was comic, had any of them had heart enough 
left to laugh. While she helped to undress 
Norah, Miss Jane suddenly uttered a scream, 
which made Helen tremble from head to foot. 
She had caught in her hands the pretty 
flounces of that white dress, that lovely dress, 
Dr. Maurice’s present, which had turned 
poor little Cinderella—Norah—into an en- 
chanted princess; but now, alas, all limp, 
damp, ruined! even stained with the dewy 
grass and gravel across which it had come. 
Miss Jane could have cried with vexation 
and dismay. ‘This was the climax of all 
the agonies of that wonderful night. But, 
fortunately, it was not so hopeless as the 
others. An hour later, when the house was 
all silent, and even Helen lay with her eyes 
shut, longing to sleep, Miss Jane stole down- 
stairs again, carrying this melancholy garment 
on her arm. She went to Susan’s kitchen, 
where the fire was burning, and, spreading it 
out upon the big table, took it to pieces to 
see what could be done. And then she 
made a discovery which drew from her a cry 
of joy. The dress was grenadine, not tarla- 
tan! Dear, ignorant reader, perhaps you do 
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not know what this.means? but well did 
Miss Jane understand. ‘Grenadine will 
wash !” she said to herself triumphantly. She 
was aclever woman, and she was not uncon- 
scious of the fact. She would wash and 
starch with any professional. Accordingly, 
she set to work with scissors and soap and 
starch and hot irons; but, aboveall, with 
love, love, which made the fingers cunning 
and the courage strong. 

Mr. Burton made his escape safely. He 
had reached the North-gate before the dog- 
cart did, which came up for him just as the 
morning was breaking. With this delay it so 
happened that when he reached the station to 
which he was bound a brougham with a white 
horse appeared in sight behind, and gave him 
a thrill of terror; it was not a likely vehicle 
certainly for his pursuers; but still it was 
possible that they might have found nothing 
more suitable had they got scent of him at 
Dura. He sprung out of the dog-cart ac- 
cordingly, and took refuge in one of the cor- 
ners of the station. It was a junction, and 
two early morning trains, one up and one 
down, passed between four and five o’clock. 
Both parties accordingly had some time to 
wait. Mr. Burton, skulking behind anything 


that would shelter him, made out, to his great 
amazement, that the other traveller waiting 
about was his friend Golden, accompanied by 


a cloaked and veiled woman. The fugitive 
grinned in ghastly satisfaction when he saw it. 
He had no desire just then to encounter Gold- 
en, and in such companionship he was safe. 
It was a lovely morning, fresh and soft, cooler 
t'1an July usually is, and the pair on the plat- 
form walked about in the sun, basking in it. 
He watched them from behind a line of empty 
carriages. The woman, whoever she was, 
clung close to her companion, holding his arm 
clasped with both her hands; while Golden 
bent over her, with his face close to her veil. 
“T wonder who she is? I wonder what they 
are doing here at this hour? I wonder if he 
has been to Dura? And, by Jove, to think 
of his going in for that sort of thing, as if he 
was five-and-twenty!” Mr. Burton said to 
himself. He was full of curiosity, almost of 
amazement, and he longed to go and sun him- 
self on that same platform too. But he wasa 
fugitive, and he dared not. How could he 
tell who might be about, or what Golden’s 
feelings were towards him? They had been 
very good friends once ; but Burton had stood 
by Golden but feebly at the time of the trial 
about Rivers’s, and Golden had not stood by 
Burton warmly during the time of difficulty 
which had culminated in ruin. He watched 





them with growing curiosity, with a kind of 
interest which he could not understand—with 
—yes, he could not deny it, with a curious 
wistfulness and envy. He supposed the fel- 
low was happy like that, now? And as for 
himself, he was not happy—he was cold, wea- 
ry, anxious, afraid. He had a prison before 
him, perhaps a felon’s sentence—anyhow, at 
the least, a loud, hoarse roar of English so- 
ciety and the newspapers. If he could but 
succeed in putting the channel between him 
and them! and there was that other man, as 
guilty as himself, perhaps more guilty (“for 
he had not my temptations,” Mr. Burton said 
to himself. “ He had not a position to keep 
up, an expensive establishment, a family”) 
sunning himself in the full morning light, wait- 
ing for his train in the eye of day, not afraid 
of anybody—nay, probably at the height ot 
pleasure and success, enjoying himself as a 
young man enjoys himself! When the pair 
approached a little closer to his hiding-place 
than they had yet done, Burton, in his haste 
to get out of the way, slipped his foot, and fell 
upon the cold iron rails. He rose with a 
curse in his heart, the poignancy of the con- 
trast was too much for him. Had he but 
known that his appearance would have con- 
founded his old friend, and set ali his plans 
to nought! Could he but have imagined who 
it was that clung to Golden’s arm ! 

But he did not. He saw the up-train ar- 
rive, and the two get intoit. He had meant 
to go that way himself, feeling London, of all 
refuges, the most safe ; but he had not cour- 
age to venture now. He waited for the other 
train going down into the country. He made 
a rapid calculation how he could shape his 
course to the sea, and get off, if not as directly, 
perhaps more securely. He had found a dark 
overcoat in the dog-cart, which was a boon to 
him ; he had poor Helen's flask of wine in 
his pocket. And ashe got into the train, and 
dashed away out of the station and over the 
silent, sunshiny country, where safety lay, Gol- 
den and Golden’s companion went out of Mr. 
Burton’s mind. He had a hundred things to 
think of, and yet a hundred more. Why 
should he trouble himself about that ? 

Thus the night disappeared like a mist 
from the face of the world, and the 7th of July, 
an ordinary working day like the others, Sat- 
urday, the end of a common week, rose up 
business-like and usual upon a host of toiling 
folk, to whom the sight of it was sweet for the 
sake of the resting day that came after it. Old 
Ann, from Dura Den. drove her cart with the 
vegetables and the big posy for the sick gen- 
tleman, under Stephen’s window, and wonder- 
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ed that it should still be closed, though it was 
ten o'clock, Susan, very heavy-eyed and 
pale, was cleansing and whitening her steps, 
upon which there had been so many footsteps 
last night. 

“ Well, Susan, you are late,” said old Ann. 

‘Our folks were all at hat ball last night,” 
said Susan, ‘‘ keeping a body up, awaiting for 
’em till morning light.” 

“Well, well, young folks must have their 
diversions. We was fond of’em oursels once 
on a day,” said the charitable old woman. 

Across the road the blinds were still 
down in the Rectory. The young people 
were all asleep; and even the elder people 
had been overcome with weariness and the 
excitement through which, more or less, all of 
them had gone. Before old Ann’s cart re- 
sumed its progress, however, Stephen’s win- 
dow had been opened, and signs of life began 
to appear. About eleven Mrs. Drummond 
came down-stairs. She had slept for an hour, 
and on waking had felt assured that she must 
have been dreaming, and that all her vision of 
the night was a delusion, but her head ached 
so, and her face was so pale when she looked 
at herself in the glass, that Helen trembled 
and asked herself if this was the beginning of 
a fever. Something must have happened— 
it could not all be a dream. She knelt down 
to say her prayers in front of the table, where 
her picture, her idol, was. _ And then she saw 
a paper, placed upright beneath it, as flowers 
might be put ata shrine. She read it then, 
for the first time, on her knees. It was the 
paper that Reginald Burton had written, which 
she had taken from him in her weariness with- 
out being able to read it. Half-a-dozen lines, 
no more. She did not understand it now. 
But it was enough, it was final. No one, after 
this, could throw reproach or scorn upon her 
Robert’s name. 

Robert! This night had been like a year, 
like a lifetime. It had made her forget. 
Now she knelt there, and everything came 
back to her. She did not say her prayers ; 
the attitude sometimes is all that the heavy- 
laden are capable of ; of itself that attitude is 
an appeal to God, such as a child might make 
who plucked at its mother’s dress to attract 
her notice, and looked up to her, though it 
could find no words to say. Not a word came 
to Helen’s lips. She knelt and recollected, 
and thought—her mind was in a whirl, yet it 
was silent, not even forming a wish. It was as 
if she held her breath and gazed upon some- 
thing which had taken place before her, some- 
thing with which she had no connection. “I 
have seen the wicked great in power, like a 
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green bay-tree; and I passed again, and lo! 
he was not.” Was that the story, written in 
ruin, written in tears? And Robert! Who 
was he—he who had stretched out his hands 
to her in the depths of despair, from hell, from 
across the Atlantic, from—where ? 

Helen rose up piteously, and that suspense 
which had been momentarily dispossessed by 
the urgency of more immediate claims upon 
her attention, came back again, and tore her 
heart in twain. Oh, they might think her fool- 
ish who did not know! but who else except 
Robert could have seized her very heart with 
those two up-stretched hands of Dives, hands 
that could have drawn her down, had she been 
there, out of the highest heaven? She could 
trust no longer, she thought, to the lukewarm 
interest of friends—to men who did not un- 
derstand. She must bestir herself to find out. 
She must find out if she should die. 

Thus, with dry, bright eyes, and a fire new- 
lit in her heart which burned and scorched her, 
she went down-stairs into the common world. 
“T will bring your breakfast directly, ’m,” 
said Susan, meeting her in the passage, and 
Helen went into the old, ghastly drawing- 
room, the place which had grown so familiar 
to her, almost dear. 

Was it the old drawing-room she had lived 
in yesterday? or what strange vision was it 
that came across her of another room, far 
different, a summer evening as this was a sum- 
mer morning, a child who cried “ Mamma, 
here is a letter!” Nothing—nothing! only 
a mere association, one of the tricks fancy 
plays us. This feverish state, this sudden 
swimming of the head, and wild question 
whether she was back in St. Mary’s Road, or 
where she was, arose from the sight of a letter 
laid awaiting her in the centre of a little round 
table. It lay as that letter had lain some 


| years ago, in which he took his leave of her 


as a hundred letters must have lain since. 
A common letter, thrown down carelessly, 
without any meaning. Oh, fool, fool that 
she was! 
CHAPTER XL. 


Mrs. Burton was alone in her deserted 


| house. ‘The house was not deserted in the 


common sense of the word. Up-stairs at 
this very moment it was buzzing with life 
and movement; and the young men in the 
smoking-room—men who had come from 
town, from their duties and their pleas- 
ures, expressly for the ball—were comment- 
ing to each other carelessly upon the absence 
of their host. “ Young Burton has been off 
for six months on a wandering fit, and old 
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Burton is up to the eyes in business, as 
usual,” Cyril Rivers explained, who was not 
unfriendly to his entertainers; while the 
Marchioness, with Lady Florizel in the room 
of state up-stairs was commenting upon 
Clara’s behaviour, and declaring her inten- 
tion to leave next morning. “ Fortunately, 
Merewether has not committed himself,” the 
Marchioness was saying. In another room of 
the house, Mrs. Burton’s two aunts, flanked 
by their two maids, were shaking their heads 
together in mingled sorrow and anger. ‘“ De- 
pend upon it, something will come of all this,” 
Mrs. Everest said, as she put on her night- 
cap ; and Aunt Louisa cried, and exclaimed 
that when Clara entered on such an extrava- 
gant course she always knew that some chas- 
tisement must come. “I would shut that 
child up, and feed her on bread and water,” 
cried the stronger-minded sister ; and so said 
the maids, who thought Miss Clary was be- 
witched—and with such a man ! 

While all this was going on, little Mrs. 
3urton was alone in the ball-room, which 
was still blazing with lights. She was seated 
wearily in a big chair at one end. But for 
her diamonds, which sought the light, and 
made a blaze of radiance round about her, 
like the aureole of a saint, she would have 


been invisible in the great, spacious, empty 


room. A deserted ball-room has been so 
often described, that I will not repeat the 
unnecessary picture. This ball-room, how- 
ever, had not a dismal aspect ; everything 
was too well managed for that. The flowers, 
arranged in great brilliant banks of colour, 
were not fading, but looked as brilliant as 
ever ; the lights shone as brightly. Except 
for some flowers dropped about from the 
bouquets of the dancers, some shreds of lace 
and tulle torn from their dress, it might have 
been before instead of after the ball. Mrs. 
Burton was seated at the further end. She 
sat quite ‘motionless, her hands crossed in 
her lap, her diamonds reflecting the light. 
What a night this had been for her! The 
other parties concerned had each had their 
share—her husband his ruin, her child her 
elopement ; but this small woman with her 
hands clasped, with this crowded house to 
regulate and manage, with her part still to 
play in the world around her, knew all and 
had all to bear. She sat thus among the 
ruins, nothing hid from her, nothing post- 
poned. Through her slight little frame there 
was a dull throbbing of pain; but her head 
was clear, and did not lose a jot of all that 
fate had done, of all it had in store. She did 
not complain. She had foreseen much ; she 





had gone forward with her eyes open ; she had 
even said that were her husband to be bank- 
rupt in two days, she would give a ball on 
the intermediate night. If it was a brag, she 
had excelled that brag; she had given her 
greatest ball, and marked her apotheosis, on 
the very night when he was flying from jus- 
tice. And no good angel had interfered to 
soften to her the news of those successive 
blows. She had herself opened the ball 
with old Lord Boabdil—the man of highest 
rank present; and it was when she had 
resumed her seat after that solemn cere- 
monial that Golden, whom she hated, ap- 
proached her, and whispered in her ear the 
news of her husband’s ruin. She had been 
prepared for the news, but not then, nor at 
such a moment; nevertheless, she stood up 
and received the blow without a cry, without 
a moment's failure of her desperate courage. 
And everything had gone on. She was 
always pale, so that there was nothing to 
betray her so far as that went, and her cares 
as hostess never relaxed. She went from 
side to side, dispensing her attentions, look- 
ing after everybody's comfort as if she had 
been a queen, and all the time asking her- 
self had he been taken? was he a prisoner? 
how much shame should she have to bear? 
Then, when the slow hours had gone on, 
and the insupportable din about her seemed 
as if it must soon come to an end, there 
arrived that other messenger of woe, poor 
kind Mrs. Dalton, with tears in her eyes, and 
a voice which faltered. “The rector has 
gone after them. Oh, will you let me stay 
with you? Can I be of any use to you?” 
Mrs. Dalton had sobbed, attracting, as the 
other woman—the real sufferer—knew, the 
attention of those groups about, who had no 
right to know anything of her private sorrows. 
“It is not necessary. My father is here, and 
my aunts. I can have everything done that 
is wanted,” Mrs. Burton replied: and she 
had turned round to show some one who 
came to ask her where the basket was with 
all the ribbons, and flowers, and pretty toys 
for the cotillion. Through all this she had 
stood her ground. She had shaken hands 
with the last of her guests and had seen the 
visitors to their rooms before she gave in; 
and even now she was not giving in. Had 
any one entered the empty room, Mrs. Bur- 
ton would have proved equal to the occasion ; 
she would have risen to meet them—have 
talked on any subject with perfect self-com- 
mand. But fortunately no one came. 

Poor old Mr. Baldwin had arrived at Dura 
only that night. He had heard a great many 
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disquieting rumours, and he was very un- 
happy about his son-in-law’s position, and 
about the way in which his daughter took it. 
Even the fact that she had her settlement 
scarcely consoled him; for he said to him- 
self that the creditors would “reflect” upon 
all this extravagance, and that even about 
the settlement itself a great deal would be 
said. He had hovered about her all the 
evening, looking wistfully at her, inviting her 
confidence ; but Mrs. Burton had not said a 
word to him, even of her daughter’s disap- 
pearance. She had felt no impulse to do 
anything about Clary. Whether it was that 
all her energy was required to bear up 
against those successive blows, or if her 
pride shrunk from informing even her own 
friends, or finally, if she felt it useless, and 
knew that now no person on earth could 
compel the self-willed girl to return, it is cer- 
tain that Mrs. Burton had “taken no steps.” 
Even now she did not think of taking any 
steps. She allowed her father and her aunts 
to go to bed without a word. She sat and 
pondered, and did nothing. Alone in that 
great blazing deserted room—alone in the 
house—alone in the world: this was what she 
felt. Out of doors the birds were singing 


and the sun shining ; but the closed windows 
admitted only the palest gleam of the day- 


light. When the servants came to tell her 
that Mr. Dalton was at the door, asking to 
see her, she sent him a’ civil message. 
“ Many thanks ; but her father was with her, 
and could do all she wanted.” Then her 
maid came to ask if Mrs. Burton did not 
want anything, and was sent away with a 
wave of her hand. ‘Then the butler came 
timidly to ask should they shut -up? was 
master to be expected? At that summons 
Mrs. Burton rose. 

“T am tired,” she said, putting on her 
company colour; for Simmons the butler 
was as important in his way as old Lord 
Boabdil. “I was glad to rest a little after 
all the worry. Yes, certainly, shut up, and 
let everybody go to bed. I do not expect 
your master to-night.” 

“‘ If I might make so bold, madam,” said 
Simmons, “Tom the groom have just been 
in to say as orders was took to the stables to 
send the dog-cart for master to the north 
gate, and as he took him up there and drove 
him to Turley station, and as he gave him 
this note, and said as it was all right.” 

“All right!” She repeated the words, 
looking at him with a ghastly bewilderment 
which frightened the man. And then she 
recovered herself, and resumed her former 





composure. ‘That will do, Simmons. Your 
master had a—journey—to make. I was 
not aware he would have started so— 
soon. Have everything shut up as quickly 
as possible, and let all the servants go to 
bed.” 

She went up-stairs, emerging all at once 
into the full morning sunshine in the hall, 
which dazzled and appalled her. The light 
dazzled her eyes, but not her jewels, which 
woke at its touch, and blazed about her with 
living, many-coloured radiance. A little rain- 
bow seemed to form round her as she went 
up-stairs. How her temples throbbed! 
What a dull aching was in every limb, in 
every pulse! She went into Clara’s room 
first. She was not a very tender mother, and 
never had been ; yet almost every night for 
seventeen years she had gone into that room 
before retiring to her own. Clara’s maid 
was seated, fast asleep, before a table on 
which a candle was burning pitifully in the 
full daylight. The room looked trim and 
still as a room does which has not been 
occupied in that early brightness. The 
maid woke with a shiver as Mrs. Burton en- 
tered. 

“Oh, Miss Clara, I beg your pardon,” she 
said. 

“It is no matter. My daughter will not 
want you to-night. Go to bed, Jane,” said 
Mrs. Burton. “And you can tell Barnes to 
go to bed. Neither of you will be wanted. 
Go at once.” 

When she was left alone, she cast a glance 
round to see if there was any letter. ‘There 
was a little three-cornered note fastened on 
the pincushion. She took that into her hand 
along with her husband's note, which she held 
there, but did not attempt to read either. 
With a quick eye she noted that Clara’s jew- 
el-case and all the presents which had been 
showered upon her that morning—her eigh- 
teenth birthday—had gone. A faint, mechan- 
ical smile came upon her face, and then she 
locked the door, and went to her own room. 

She sat down there again to think, with the 
diamonds still upon her and all her ornaments, 
and the two letters in her hand. Why should 
she read them? She knew exactly what 
they would be. The one she did open after 
a long pause was Clary’s. The other—had 
she any interest in it? It gave her a sensa- 
tion of disgust rather. She tossed it on the 
table. Clary’s note was very short. It ran 
thus :-— 


“DEAR Mamma,—Feeling sure you never 
would consent, and as we both know we could 
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not live without each other, I have made up 
my mind to leave you. I shall be Mrs. Gol- 
den when you get this, for he has prepared 
everything. We start immediately for the 
Lakes, and I will write you from there. Of 
course it would have been nicer to have been 
Lady Somebody; but then I never saw any 
one who was half so nice as he is; and he 
hopes, and so do I, that you will soon make 
up your mind to it, and forgive us. 
“ Your affectionate 
“ CLARY. 


“ He bids me say it is to be at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and that if you inquire, you will 
find everything quite right.” 


Mrs. Burton tossed this from her too on to 
the same table where the father’s letter lay 
unopened. ‘The scorn with which they filled 
her stopped for a moment the movements of 
that wonderful machine of thinking which 
nothing had yet arrested. It was “human 
nature” pur et simple. Clara had taken her 
jewels, had made sure it was “‘all right” about 
the wedding ; and the father had sent the same 
message—“‘all right.” All right! A smile 
flitted across the pale, almost stern, little face 
of the woman who was left to bear all this, 
and to bear it alone. Most other women 
would have made some passionate attempt to 
do something—to pursue the one or the oth- 
er—to go to their succor. Mrs. Burton had 
no such impulse. She was like a soldier who 
has fought to the last gasp; she stood still 
upon her span of soil, her sword broken, her 
banner taken from her; nothing to fight for 
any longer, yet still, with the instinct of bat- 
tle, holding out, and standing firm. So long 
as there was any excuse for keeping up the 
conflict, she would have borne every blow 
like a stoic ; but what she could not bear was 
the thought of giving in; and the hour for 
giving in had come. 

Must it be told? Must she acknowledge 
before the world that all had been in vain? 
that her husband was a fugitive, her daughter 
the victim of a scoundrel, her family for ever 
crushed down and trampled in the dust? 
To everything else she could have wound up 
her high courage. This was the only thing 
that was really hard for her, and this was 
what she had to do. How much, she won- 
dered, would she have to suffer? Probably 
Mr. Burton would be taken, tried, share the 
fate which various men whose names she 
knew had already borne. Should she have 
to go to him? to visit him in his prison? to 
read her own name in the papers—* Mrs. 
Burton spent an hour with the prisoner,” 





“His wife was present?” She clasped her 
small, thin hands together. For a long time 
she had wondered whether when it came she 
would feel it. She could have answered her 
own question now. Ruin, shame, public 
comment, sudden descent from her high es- 
tate, humiliation, sympathy, even pity—all 
these were before her, and it would have been 
hard for her to say which was the worst. 

The young men roused her with their voices 
as they came up-stairs. It was not worth 
while going to bed, she heard one say; a 
bath, and then a long walk somewhere before 
breakfast was the only thing possible. ‘This 
called her attention to the clock striking on 
the mantelpiece. Six o'clock! No longer 
night, but day! She rose, and took off her 
jewels and her evening dress. It troubled 
and tired, and irritated her to do all this for 
herself ; but she succeeded at last. A nightly 
vigil, and even all the emotion through which 
she had passed did not make the same differ- 
ence to her colourless countenance which it 
would have done to a more blooming wo- 
man. When she knocked at her father’s 
door, and went in to his bedside to speak to 
him, he thought her looking very much as 
usual. He thought he must have overslept 
himself, which was likely enough, considering 
how late he had been last night, and that she 
had come to call him and have a chat with 
him before all her fine people came down to 
breakfast. It was kindof Clara. It showed, 
what he had sometimes doubted, that she was 
still capable of recollecting that she was his 
child. 

“T have come to tell you of some things 
that have happened,” she said, sitting down 
in the big chair by the bed, “and to ask 
your advice and help. Some strange things 
have happened to-mght. In the first place, 
papa, you were a true prophet. Mr. Burton 
has been obliged to go away.” 

* To go away ?” 

“ Yes, to escape, to fly—whatever you call 
it. He is—ruined. I suppose he must be 
worse than ruined,” she added quietly; “for 
—I hear—the police “ 

“Oh, Clara! Oh, my poor, poor child!” 

“Don’t be sorry for me, papa. Let us 
look at it calmly. I am not one to cry, you 
know, and get over it inthat way. So far as 
I have heard yet, he has got off: he reached 
Turley station this morning, I suppose in 
time for the train. Most likely he has mon- 
ey, as he has not asked for any, and he may 
get safely off. Stop, papa; that is not all 
I have to tell you. There is something 
more.” 
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‘Clara, my own poor girl! there can be 
nothing so bad.” 

“Some people would think it worse,” she 
said. ‘ Papa, don’t say any more than you 
can help. Clara has—eloped. She has 
gone off with Mr. Golden, whom you all 
forgave, whom I hated, who was—her father’s 
friend.” 

The old man gave a great cry. Clary was 
his grandchild, whom he adored. He loved 
her with that fond, caressing, irresponsible 
love which is sometimes sweeter than even a 
parent’s love for his own child. It was for 
others to find fault with, to correct, her; the 
grandfather had nothing to do but admire, 
and pet, and praise. “Clary!” it was but 
the other day that he told her stories as she 
sat on his knee! 

“Yes, Clary. Here is her note, and here 
is—Mr. Burton’s. They are both gone. All 
this has happened since last night.” 

*‘ Clara, what o’clock is it now?” 

“ Half-past six,” she said, mechanically 
taking out her watch, ‘‘and fortunately no- 
body will be stirring for some time at least. 
Papa, what are you going to do?” 

“T am going to get up,” he said. “Clara, 
there is still time. If Il can get up to town 


by the first train, I may be in time to stop it 


yet.” 

**'To stop—what ?” 

“ The marriage, child, the marriage! Cla- 
ry’s destruction! Go away, my dear, and let 
me get up.” 

‘‘ It would be of no use,” she said. * Papa, 
when Clary has made up her mind, nothing 
that we can say would stop her. You might 
do it by law, perhaps; but she will never 
come home again—never hear reason. I 
know her better. There were a great many 
things I wanted to ask about a 

** Leave me just now, for heaven’s sake, 
Clara! I must try, at least, to save the 
child.” 

She rose without another word, and went 
away. A smile once more stole upon her 
face, and stayed there, rigid and fixed. He 
might have been of a little help to herself ; 
but he thought of Clary firs-—Clary, who was 
obstinate, and whom nothing could move— 
who was coaxing and winning to those who 
loved her, and would persuade the old man 
to anything. Well, Mrs. Burton said to her- 
self, she had hoped for his help for a mo- 
ment; but now it was clear that she must do 
everything for herself. 

She went down-stairs, and took down a 
cloak which hung in the hall, and wrapping 
it about her, stepped out into the fresh air. 





-F : 
That, at least, might help her, though no- 


thing else would. She walked down to the 
avenue, to the skirt of the woods. Like a 
cordial the soft air breathed about her, and 
gave her a certain strength. She was not a 
woman who cared about the meaner de- 
lights of wealth; all these she would have 
given up without a pang. But to exchange 
this large, free, lofty life which she had been 
leading for the restrained and limited exist- 
ence of her father’s house—to be no longer 
entire mistress of her own actions, but to be 
bound by her father’s antiquated notions, by 
what Aunt Everest and Aunt Louisa thought 
proper—that would be hard to bend her mind 
to. To give up Dura for Clapham! Even 
that she could do stoically, and no one 
would ever be the wiser. But to bear all the 
shame, all the comments, a husband in pri- 
son, a story of romance of real life, ruin of 
the father, elopement of the daughter, in the 
newspapers! Mrs. Burton gave no outward 
sign of the struggle that went on within her, 
but she clasped her little thin white hands 
together, and she recognised at once, wholly 
and clearly, without any self-deception, what 
she would have to bear. 

She waited there till her father came up to 
her on his way to the station. He stopped 
and told her he would come back as soon as 
he could. 

“ Most likely I will take Clary to Clapham 
first,” he said. “ Better than here, don’t you 
think? She might be frightened to face you 
after her folly. My dear, take a little cou- 
rage, if you can. The innocent child has 
given us all the clue that is necessary—St. 
James’s, Piccadilly. No marriage could 
take place before eight o’clock, and I shall 
reach there soon after—in time to prevent 
that, at least. I will take her to Clapham, 
and then, my dear, I will come straight back 
to you.” 

“Very well, papa,” she said. 

In her heart she wondered at his simplicity, 
at the folly of his hopes; but what was the 
use of saying anything? If it pleased him to 
do this, if this was what he thought best, why, 
let him do it. Let every one act as it seem- 
ed good in his own eyes. 

“‘ And by-the-bye, Clara, one thing more,” 
he said—“ Ned’s address. Where is he now? 
I must telegraph at once for him.” 

Then some faint semblance of the tigress 
guarding her young appeared in Mrs. 
Burton. 

“Ned! Why should Ned be brought 
home? Why should he be involved in trou- 
ble he has nothing to do with? He is out 
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of it; he, at least, is safe. No, papa; I will 
not have him brought back.” 

“Clara, you are mad, you are incompre- 
hensible !” cried her father. “Give me the 
boy’s address.” 

“IT will not,” she answered, looking at 
him. 

The woman had come to light in her at last 
—the woman and something of the mother. 
As a daughter she had neglected none of the 
observances of respect. She had been duti- 
ful, though she had long been an independent 
agent, and had forgotten the very idea of obe- 
dience. But never had she defied her father 
before. She did it now calmly, as she did 
everything. She had upheld her family and 
its importance as long as mortal strength 
could do it; but now, when that had failed, 
she would at least defend her boy. 

“Clara, you astonish me. I could not 
have believed it of you,” said her father 
severely. 

But he had no time to remonstrate or to 
command. He had to hurry away for his 
train. And she stood and looked after him, 
her breath for the first time quickened with 
excitement, her resolution bringing a certain 
colour to her cheek. Ned was safe, and out 
of all this trouble. It was the only gleam of 
comfort in her clouded sky. He who should 
bring her boy back to undergo all this shame 
and suiiering was her enemy, though it were 
done on the specious pretence of serving her. 
Bringing her son back to support and help 
her: the man who did it would be her enemy. 
She could do without the help and support. 
She was ready to bear anything, since it must 
be borne. What relief could it afford her to 
know that another suffered too, and that other 
her son? She went back to the house with 
quickened steps under the sway of the 
thought, that Ned, at least, was safe, and 
kept out of it. She was not the kind of wo- 
man who would complain of bearing anything 
alone. 

Breakfast was a very late and straggling 
meal that day at Dura; but Mrs. Burton was 
the first at the table—before even the young 
man who had proposed a bath and a walk 
instead of sleep. The breakfast was as 
sumptuous, as well served, as usual, and 
there were the same number of servants 
about, the dogs, as usual, on the lawn, the 
man with the post-bags, us usual, visible 
coming up the avenue. The eye would have 
seen no indication of any change. But Mrs. 
Burton made a calm little speech to every 
new group, which had the most curiously 
disconcerting effect upon her guests. She 





said to them that family circumstances com- 
pelled her to make preparations at once for 
leaving Dura; that some things had happen- 
ed which she need not tell them of—family 
events—which had changed all her arrange- 
ments. She hoped, under these circum- 
stances, they would pardon, if she said 
plainly 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Not another word,” 
the visitors cried, dismayed. ‘They all gazed 
at each other, and whispered over their tea- 
cups when her back was turned. ‘They heard 
her say the same thing to one party after 
another—even to the Marchioness herself, 
who had come down fully primed, meaning 
to overwhelm Mrs. Burton with a theatrical 
leavetaking. 

“Why, why, why!” she cried in her wrath, 
“vou mean that you want to—get rid of us, 
Mrs. Burton!” and her hair stood on end 
upon her noble head. 

“T am afraid, without making any mystery 
of it, that is what I do mean, Lady Upshire,” 
said the woman who was only the wife of a 
rich City man—a farvenue, one of the nou- 
veaux riches—fixing her blue eyes calmly 
upon her splendid guest. 

“What pluck she has!” the young men 
said to themselves. They almost cheered 
her for her dauntless front. And they were 
all gone by two o’clock—marchioness and 
maidservant, guardsman and public servant 
—every visitor, gentle and simple. They 
disappeared as if by magic. What questions 
they asked each other, what speculations they 
entertained among themselves, Mrs. Burton 
neither knew nor cared. ‘The first thing was 
to be free of them, and when the afternoon 
came, she was alone with the startled servants 
and her two aunts, to whom as yet she had 
given no explanations, and whose private 
opinion, stated a hundred times that morning, 
was, that at last beyond all controversy, Clara 
must be mad. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Mr. BALDWIN came back to Dura in the 
afternoon, worn out and disappointed—foiled 
by the simple fact, which had never occurred 
to the old man as possible, that Clary—his 
innocent Clary—had wittingly or unwittingly 
given a false indication, and that St. James's, 
Piccadilly, knew nothing of any such mar- 
riage. Mr. Baldwin drove to all the hotels, 
to all the churches, he could think of, from 
St. James’s, Camberwell, to St. James's, 
Kentish Town, but in vain. Just when it was 
too late to follow them further, he discovered 
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an anonymous little chapel which he must 
have passed a dozen times in his journeys, 
where the ceremony had actually taken place. 
Charles Golden to Clara Burton. Then he 
had gone to the Northern Railway Station, 
and discovered that they had left by the 
eleven o'clock train. All he had done had 
been to verify their movements. The poor 
old man aged ten years during this running 
to and fro. He went back to his daughter 
worn out and miserable. Little Clary, the 
pride of the family, with all her beauty, her 
youth, and the possibilities that lay before 
her! ‘NowI know that we may go too 
far in carrying out the precepts of Chris- 
tianity,” he groaned, when his sympathetic 
sisters came to console him. ‘We thought 
he had. repented, and we took him back to 
our hearts.” In this, however, poor Mr. 
Baldwin deceived himself. Golden had been 
received back into their hearts, not because 
he had repented, but because the scandal 
against him had died into oblivion, and be- 
cause in their souls even the honest men 


admired the consummate cleverness of the 
rogue. Andin this point, at least, Mr. Golden 
had not been mercenary ; he had actually fal- 
len in love with Clara Burton, knowing the 
desperate state of her father’s affairs—affairs 


which were so desperate, when he was called 
on to help in regulating them, that he had 
been “ obliged to decline” the task. Gol- 
den had a little Sybarite “ place” of his own 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. So 
many scraps of money had adhered to his 
fingers in his various commercial adventures, 
though these adventures were always unfor- 
tunate, that he could afford himself that 
crowning luxury of a beautiful wife; and 
then Mr. Baldwin was a rich man and a doat- 
ing grandfather, who after a while would be 
sure to forgive. 

As for Mrs. Burton, she had expected her 
father’s failure, and was not surprised or dis- 
appointed. She had given her daughter up, 
not with any revengeful or vindictive inten- 
tion, but simply as a matter of fact. ‘Oh, 
don’t curse her, Clara!” Aunt Louisa sob- 
bed in the midst of her tears. And then in- 
deed Mrs. Burton was surprised. ‘“ Curse 
her! I have no intention of cursing her,” 
she said. Clary had taken her own way; 
she had pleased herself..- What she had done 
was quite easily to be accounted for; it was 
human nature. Mrs. Burton was not subject 
to passions herself, but she recognised them 
as a motive-power; and though perhaps in 
her inmost heart there was a serse of shame 
that Aer child should be violently moved by 





those lowest, almost brutal, forces (for so she 
deemed them), yet her intelligence under- 
stood and allowed the possibility. Clara had 
acted according to her nature ; that was all 
that was to be said. She had laid an addi- 
tional burden upon her family—or rather 
upon her mother, the only one of the family 
left to bear it; but then it was not natural to 
Clary to take account of what other people 
might have to bear. Thus Mrs. Burton ac- 
cepted it, making no complaint. If it gave 
her any additional individual pang for itself, 
and not merely as part of the whole, she at 
least said little about it, and made no indi- 
vidual complaint. 

3ut there came a moment when actual 
feeling, emotion not to be disguised, broke 
forth in this self-possessed woman. She had 
decided to remain at Dura till further news, 
and until her husband’s affairs could be fully 
examined into, and though her aunts went 
home, her*father remained with her. Two 
long days passed over without news. On the 
third, Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin went to town to 
make what inquiries were possible. As yet 
there had been but vague hints in the news- 
papers—rumours of changes affecting “a 
well-known name in the City”—and the old 
man had hesitated to show himself, to ask 
any questions which might, as he said, “ pre- 
cipitate matters.” “While we are in igno- 
rance, quiet is best,” he had said; but when 
the third day arrived, though Mrs. Burton 
still bore the suspense like a stoic, Mr. Bald- 
win could not bear it any longer. When he 
was gone, she showed no signs of impatience ; 
she went about her business as usual, and 
she had a great deal to do. She had begun 
at once to wind up the accounts of the house, 
to arrange with her servants, to whom she 
was a just and not ungenerous mistress, when 
they should go, and what would be done to 
find them places. But when the languid 
afternoon came, her energy flagged a little. 
She did not allow, even to herself, that she 
was anxious. She went into the great draw- 
ing-room, and sat down near a window from 
which she could see the avenue. Perhaps 
for the first time, the impulse came into her 
mind to prefer a smaller room, to take refuge 
somewhere else than in this waste of damask 
and gilding; but if such was the case, she 
restrained and condemned the thought. She 
was herself so small, almost invisible, in the 
great silent place, full of those mirrors which 
reflected ‘nothing, those chairs where no one 
sat. Nomarble statue with a finger on its 
lip was ever so complete an embodiment of 
silence as she, seated there all alone, motion- 
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less, looking out upon the road. It might 
have been hours before any one came. A 
summer afternoon, slow, languid, endless, 
one vast blank of drowsy calm and blazing 
sunshine, the wind too listless to blow, the 
leaves too heavy to wave, everything still, 
even the birds. But at last, at last some one 
came—not Mr. Baldwin’s slow, heavy old 
steps, but rapid young ones, light and impa- 
tient. She gazed at the speck as it gradually 
approached, and became recognisable. Then 
her heart gave a great unexpected, painful 
throb. Ned! Her last little gleam of 
satisfaction, her last comfort, then, was not 
to be. He was not out of it, safe, as she 
had hoped, but here to bear all the brunt, to 
share all the shame. She tried to get up, to 


go and meet him, but sank back, faint and 
incapable, in her chair, trembling, sick to the 
heart, overwhelmed for the first time. 

He came in, bringing a gust of fresh air 
He was dusty, and 


(it seemed) with him. 
pale, and eager. 

“Mother!” he cried, as he came up to 
her. 

She held up her hand with a gesture which 
was almost passionate, repelling him. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned! why have you come 
here ?” 

“ Don’t you want me, mamma?” 

He kissed her as he spoke, and put his 
arm round her. If she had been another 
kind of woman, he would have sobbed on 
her breast, for the lad’s heart was very sore. 

“No, I do not want you,” she said. “I 
thought you were safe. I thought you were 
out of itall. Iwas ready to bear anything 
—it cannot hurt me—any scorn. But you, 
a boy, a lad, with all your life to come! Oh, 
Ned, Ned, why have you come here?” 
She had never done it before in all her life. 
She did not embrace him, but clutched at 
his arm with her: two hands, and shed pas- 
sionate, hot tears. “Ido not want you! I 
do not want you!” she cried, and clung to 
him. “I wish you were at the end of the 
world!” 

“Oh, mother!” cried the boy. 

He was fond of her, though perhaps she 
had never done anything to deserve it. And 
she—loved him. Yes. All at once she found 
it out, with a mother’s passion. Loved him 
so that she would have been glad never to 
see him again ; glad to be cut in pieces for 
him ; glad to suffer shame, and pain, and 
misery, and ruin alone, that he might be out 
ofit. This, which she had scarcely suspected, 
she found out at last. 

But when this moment was over, and the 





fact that he had come was indisputable, and 
had to be made the best of, Mrs. Burton 
recovered her usual calm. She was ashamed 
of herself for having “broken down.” She 
said it was fatigue and want of sleep which 
had made her weak, and then she told him 
all the circumstances dispassionately, as was 
natural to her. He himself had been sum- 
moned by a telegram from Golden. He had 
been at Dresden when he received it, and he 
had travelled night and day. But why from 
Golden, he said, a man whom he hated. 
“Your mother wants you here. ‘There has 
been a great smash, and your presence is 
indispensable,” was what the telegram had 
said. But I will not attempt to describe 
how the little, pale, dispassionate mother 
told the tale, nor how the young son, full of 
youthful passion, indignation, rage, and 
grief, heard of his family’s downfall, and the 
ruin of all its prospects and hopes. 

When Mr. Baldwin came back, he brought 
news still more overwhelming. The fact 
which had made further concealment impos- 
sible, and had driven Burton to flight, was 
the winding-up of a trust account for which 
he had been responsible. The property had 
been invested by him, and he had paid the 
interest regularly ; but it was found that not 
a penny of the original capital remained ; he 
had appropriated all. When it was known 
that he had disappeared, other inquiries had 
been at once set on foot, but kept carefully 
out of the papers, lest his escape might be 
facilitated ; and then such disclosures were 
made as Mr. Baldwin could only repeat bit 
by bit, as his strength permitted. The old 
man cried like a child ; he was utterly broken 
down. It had even come out about Rivers’s, 
he said. One of the missing books, which 
poor Drummond had been accused of de- 
stroying, had been found in a private safe, 
along with damning accounts, which the un- 
happy man had not been able to destroy or 
conceal, so quickly did his fate overtake him. 
The unhappy man! Both Mr. Baldwin and 
Mrs. Burton remembered the time when Ro- 
bert Drummond had been thus described— 
when all the newspapers had preached little 
sermons about him, with many a repetition 
of this titlke—articles which Burton had read, 
and shaken his head over, and declared were 
good as sermons, as warning the ignorant. 
This flashed upon Mrs. Burton’s mind, and it 
came more dimly to her father. Fortunately, 
Ned’s misery was not complicated by such 
recollections ; he had enough without that. 

“ But the general impression is that he has 
escaped,” said Mr. Baldwin; and he gave 
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them the vague account which had been giv- 
en to him of the two futile detectives, who had 
watched the fugitive into a house, and kept in 
front of it, putting the inhabitants on their 
guard, while he was smuggled out by a side- 
door. No doubt he had escaped. And it was 
known that he had money ; for he had drawn 
a large sum out of the bank the day before. 

“Tam glad you have come back, Ned,” 
the grandfather added. ‘It is you who ought 
to manage all this, and not your mother. Of 
course she has her settlement, which nobody 
can touch. And I think now, my dear, thac 
you should leave Dura, and come with me to 
Clapham. You will have your aunts’ society 
to make up a little, and it will be more con- 
venient for Ned.” 

Mrs. Burton 
wistfully. 

“Ned, is there any sacrifice I can make 
that will induce you to go away?” 

‘“‘None, mother,” he said, “none. I will 
do anything else that you ask me. But here 
I must have a will of my own. I cannot go 
away.” 

“Go away!” said Mr. Baldwin. “I don’t 
know how he has got here; for your moth- 
er would not let me send for you, Ned ; but 
of course your place is here. It will be very 
painful—very painful,” said the old man. 
“But you have your settlement, Clara; and 
we must hope everything will turn out for the 
best.” 

“My mother will give up her settlement, 
sir, of course,” said Ned. “After what has 
happened, she could not—it would be impos- 
sible—What ! you don’t see it? Musi not 
those suffer who have done the wrong ?” 

“‘ Ned, you are a fool,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
“4 hot-headed young fool. I see your sense 
now, Clara. That scoundrel, Golden, has 
sent for him only to increase our vexation. 
Give up her settlement! Then pray how is 
she to live?” 

“With me,” said Ned, rising up, and stand- 
ing behind his mother’s chair. He would 
have taken her hand to sustain him, if he 
could; but she did not give him her hand. 
He put his on the back of her chair. That, 
at least, was something to give him strength. 

“With you!” Mr. Baldwin was moved by 
this absurdity to something of his former 
vigour. ‘It would be satisfactory, indeed, 
trusting her to you. I will have no Quixoti- 
cal nonsense brought into this. That is my 
affair. I am the proper person to look after 
my daughter's settlement. It is the only 
comfort in a bad business. Don’t let me hear 
any more of such childish folly.” 


looked at her son almost 





“Tt is not folly,” said Ned firmly, though 
his voice trembled. ‘I am sure my mother 
feels like me. We have noright to keep any- 
thing while my father has been spending other 
people’s money; or if we have a right in 
law E 

Mrs. Burton put up her hand to stop him. 
It was the first time in her life that she had 
allowed herself to be discussed, what she 
should or would do, without taking any share 
in it. The fact was, the question was a new 
one—the problem quite strange to her. She 
had considered it as certain up to this mo- 
ment that her settlement belonged to her 
absolutely, and that her husband’s conduct 
one way or other could have no effect upon 
her undoubted right. The problem was alto- 
gether new. She put up her hand to inter- 
rupt the discussion. 

“T have not thought of this,” she said. 
“Ned, say no more. I want time to think. 
I will tell you to-morrow what I will do.” 

Against this decision there was not a word 
to say. The old man and the boy gave up 
their discussion as suddenly as they {ad 
begun it. Let them argue as they would, it 
was she who must settle the question; and 
just then the great bell rang-—the bell which 
regulated the clock in the village, and warned 
all the countryside when the great people at 
the great house were going to dine. The 
ears which were accustomed to it scarcely 
noted the sound; but Ned, to whom it had 
become a novelty, and as great a mockery as 
a novelty, started violently, put up his hands 
to his ears, and rushed out into the hall, where 
Simmons stood in all the splendour of his 
evening dress. 

“Stop that infernal noise!” 


cried poor 
Ned, in a sudden outburst of rage and humi- 


liation. He felt tempted to knock down the 
solemn spy before him, who already, he saw, 
had noted his dusty dress, his agitated face. 

“Happy to see you home, sir,” said Sim- 
mons. ‘Did you speak, sir? Is there any- 
thing as I can do for you?” 

“The bell is not to be rung any more,’ 
said Ned, walking gloomily off to his room. 

It was the first sign to the general world 
that the grandeur of Dura had come to an 
end. 

A mournful dinner followed, carefully 
cooked, carefully served, an assiduous, silent 
servant behind each chair, and eaten as with 
ashes, and bitterness, and tears, a few faint 
remarks now and then, a feeble attempt, “for 
the sake of the servants,” to look as if noth- 
ing was the matter. It was Mr. Baldwin 
chiefly, a man who never could make up his 
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mind that all was over, who made these at- 
tempts. Mrs. Burton, for her part, was above 
all pretences. Her long stand against ap- 
proaching ruin was over ; she had laid down 


her arms, and she no longer cared who knew | 


it. And for Ned, he was too miser- 
able, too heart-broken, to look anything but 
overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, as he 


as 


was. 
In the evening he strolled out, feeling the 
air of the house insupportable. His mother 


had gone to her room with her new problem 


which she had to solve, and Mr. Baldwin 
was tired, and fretful, and anxious to get to 
bed early, feeling that there was a certain 
virtue in that fact of going early to bed 
which might redeem the unusually disturbed, 
excited life he was leading—a life in which 
he had been fatally entangled with ruins, and 
elopements, and sitting up half the -night. 
Ned, who had no mind for sleep, and no 
power of thinking which could have done him 
any good in the circumstances, went out dis- 
consolately, saying to himself that a stroll in 
the woods might do him good. But when he 
had reached the top of the avenue, where the 
path diverged into the woods, some “ spirit in 
his feet” led him straight on. Why, he asked 
himself, should he go to the village? why 
should he go to the Gatehouse ? Yes, that was 
where he wanted to go—where his foolish 
heart had gone before him, courting slight and 
scorn. Why should he go? If she had sent 
him away then with contumely, how much 
more now? ‘Thenif she had but looked upon 
him kindly, he had thought he had something 
to offer her worthy her acceptance. Now he 
had nothing, and less than nothing—an empty 
purse anda dishonoured name. Ned slouch- 
ed his hat over his eyes. He would go and 
look at the house, look at her window. If he 
might see her face again, that would be more 
than he hoped for. Norah could be nothing 
—nothing to him now. 

So saying, he wandered down the leafy, 
shadowy way. ‘The sun had set, the grey of 
the evening had come on. The moon was 
past the full, and rose late. 
those soft, tranquil, mournful summer even- 


ings which fill the heart with wistfulness and | 
unbidden into | 


longings. The water came 
poor Ned’s eyes. Oh, what ruin, what de- 
struction had overwhelmed him and his since 
last he walked down that path! Then every- 
thing that life could offer to make up for the 
want of Norah (though that was nothing) lay 
within his grasp. Now, though Norah was 
clearly lost, everything else was lost with her. 
He saw no hope before him; his very heart 








It was one of | 


was crushed. A beggar, and more than a 
beggar; a man who did not know how to 
dig or how to work; the son of a father 
who .was disgraced. These were miserable 
thoughts to pour through the mind of a young 
man of twenty-one. ‘There have been others 
who have had as much to bear; but they, 
perhaps, had no Norah to complicate and 
increase the burden. As he drew near the 
Gatehouse, his heart began to beat louder. 
Possibly she would not care to speak to him 
at all, he thought. How quickly she had 
dismissed him last time, when he had no 
stains upon him, as he had now! 

He drew his hat still more over his brows. 
He walked quickly past the Gatehouse. The 
windows were all open, and Stephen Haldane 
sat within, in an interior faintly lighted up by 
the candles which Miss Jane had just set 
down upon the table. 

** Don’t shut my window yet,” he heard the 
invalid say. “My poor window! My chief 
pleasure !” 

It was strange to Ned to hear those words, 
which seemed to let him into the very secret 
of the sick man’s life. 

“And a capital window it has been too,” 
said Miss Jane briskly, thinking of the book, 
and the money it had brought in. 

Ned slackened his steps when he had 
passed. There had been something at one 
of the windows on the other side—something, 
a shadow, a passing gleam, as of a pale face 
pillowed upon two arms. ‘The poor boy turn- 
ed, and went back this time more slowly. 
Yes, surely there was a face at the window. 
The arms were withdrawn now. ‘There was 
no light inside to reveal who it was. Only a 
something—a pale little face looking out. 

Back again—just once more, once more— 
to have a lastlook. He would never see her 
again, most likely. As far away as if she 
were a star in heaven would she be hencefor- 
ward. He would pass a little more slowly 
this time ; there was no one about to see him. 
The road was quieter than usual; no one in 
sight ; and with his hat so over his eyes, who 
would recognise him? He went very softly, 
lingering over every step. She was still there, 
looking out, and in the dark with no one near 
her! Oh, Norah! If she could but know 
how his heart was pulling at him, forcing him 
towards that door ! 

He thought he heard some sound in the 
silence as of an exclamation, and the face 
disappeared from the window. A moment 
after the door opened suddenly, and a little 
figure rushed out. 


“Ned!” it said, “Ned! Is it possible? 
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Can it be you? And, oh, what do you mean 
walking about outside like that, as if you 
knew nobody here?” 

“Oh, Norah! I did not know if I might 
come,” said abject Ned. 

“Of course you may come. Why shouldn’t 
you come? Oh, Ned, I was so lonely! I 
am so glad to see you! I did not know what 
to do with myself. Susan would not bring in 
the lamp, and I am so afraid of this room 
when it is dark!” 

“How you once frightened me about it!” 
he said, as he went in with her. 

His heart felt so much lighter, he could 
not tellhow. Insensibly his spirits rose, and 
with a sense of infinite refreshment, and 
even of having escaped from something, he 
went back to the recollections of his youth. 
Such an innocent, simple recollection, be- 
longing to the time when all was pleasure, 
when there was no pain. 

“Did 1? But never mind. Oh, Ned! 
poor Ned! have they brought you here be- 
cause of all this trouble? I have so much 
to say to you. My heart is breaking for 
you. Oh, you poor, poor, dear boy!” 

This was not how he had expected to be 
spoken to. He could scarcely see her face, 
it was so dark, what with the curtains at the 
windows and the shadows of the lime-leaves ; 
but she had put her hand into his to comfort 
him. He did not know what to say; his 
heart was torn in twain, between misery and 
joy. It was so hard to let any gleam of 
light into that desperate darkness; and yet 
it was so hard to keep his heart from danc- 
ing at the sound of her soft, tender voice. 

“Norah,” he said, ‘Oh, Norah! it will 
not be so very bad if yon are sorry for me. 
You would not speak to me last time. I 
thought I might, perhaps, never see you 
again.” 

“Oh, Ned! I was only a child. How 
foolish I I hoped you would look 
back ; but you never looked back ; and we 
who have been brought up together, who 
have always been—fond of each other !” 

“Do you? doyou ? Oh, Norah! not 
just because you are sorry? Do you care— 
a little for me? Speak the truth.” 

“Ned, Ned, I care for you more than 
anybody—except mamma.” 

There was a little silence after this. They 
were like two children in the simplicity of 
their youth, their hearts beat together, their 
burdens—and both the young shoulders were 
weighed down by premature burdens—were 
somehow lightened, they could not tell how. 

After a while, Norah, nestling like a little 





bird in the dark, said softly, “Do you mind 
sitting without the lamp?” and Ned answer- 
ed, “No.” They sat down together, hold- 
ing each other’s hands; they were not afraid 
of the dark. They poured out their hearts 
to each other. Aili his sorrows, all his diffi- 
culties, Ned poured into Norah's sympathe- 
tic bosom ; and she cried, and he consoled 
her ; and she patted his hand or his sleeve, 
and said, “ Poor boy! Poor, dear Ned!” 
It was not much. She had no advice to give 
him, not many words of wisdom; but what 
she did say was as healing as the leaves of 
that tree in Paradise. Her touch stanched 
all his wounds. 

“I have something to tell you too,” she 
said, trembling a little, when all his tale had 
been told. ‘‘Ned, you have heard of poor 


papa, my father, who died before we came 
Oh, Ned! listen. 
Ned, he did not die 


Stoop down, and 
” 


here. 
let me whisper. 

“‘ Norah!” 
“Hush. Yes; it is quite true. Oh, don’t 
be frightened. I can’t help being frightened 
staying here alone. Mamma went to him 
yesterday. Oh, Ned! after seven years! 
Was there ever anything so strange ?” 

“Poor Mrs. Drummond!” said Ned. 
“Oh, Norah, thank God! My father-has 
not done so much harm as I thought. Are 
you all alone, my own darling? I suppose 
she was so happy to go.” 

He said this with a strange accent of 
blame in his voice. “ For her own selfish 
happiness she could leave Norah—my Norah 
—all alone!” That was what the young 
man, in his haste, thought. 

“TI think she was frightened too,” said 
Norah, under her breath. ‘She did not 
understand it. It is as if he had been really 
dead, and come alive again. Mamma did 
not say anything ; but I know she was fright- 
ened too.” 

‘Norah, most likely he hates us. 
should try to keep you from me 

“Gn, Ned, do you mean that this means 
anything? Do you think it is right? We 
are all in such trouble, not knowing what 
may happen. Do you mean,” said Norah, 
faltering and trembling, “‘do you mean that 
this means—? Is it—being engaged ?” 

“Doesn't it, dear? Oh, Norah, what 
could it mean else? You would never have 
the heart to cast me off now?” 

“Cast you off! Oh, no, Ned! Oh, never, 
Ned! But then that is different. We are 
so dreadfully young. We have no money. 
We are in such trouble. Oh! do you think 
it is right ?” 


If he 
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“It can’t be wrong to be fond of each 
other, Norah; and you said you were—a 
little.” 

“Yes; oh, yes! Oh, Ned! do be satis- 
fied. Isn’t it enough for us to care for each 
other—to be the very best, dearest friends ?” 

“ It isnot enough for me,” he said, turning 
his head aside, and speaking sternly in the 
dark. 

“Tsn’t it, Ned?” said Norah 
“ Ned, I wish I could see your face. You 
are not angry? You poor, dear boy! Oh! 
you don’t think I could have the heart to 
cross you? And you in such trouble. Ned, 
what must we do?” 

“You must promise me, Norah, on your 


timidly. 





true and faithful word, that you will marry 
me as soon as we can, whatever anybody 
may say.” 

Norah in her alarm seized at the saving 
clause which staved off all immediate terms. 

“When we can, Ned?” 

“ Yes, my own darling. You promise? I 
shall not mind what happens if I have your 
promise—your faithful promise, Norah.” 

“I promise you faithfully, Ned—faithfully, 
dear Ned !—when we can—if it should not 
be for years.” 

“But it shall be!” he cried; and then 
they kissed each other, poor children! and 
Norah was sitting by herself crying when 
Susan brought in the lamp. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DEMONS OF THE 
I, 


SHADOW.* 


In the city of Rome, an old fable relates, | dition of getting at the truth to obey the mot- 


was once a statue which stood with an 
extended finger, on which was written, 
‘Strike here!’ There were many profound 
theories as to the meaning of this queer in- 
scription ; but at last an ingenious individual 
observed some peculiarity about the spot on 
the ground where the shadow of the finger 
fell. He marked that spot, and at midnight 
began to dig there. He came, it is said, toa 
room underground, containing boundless 
treasures. So much of the story will answer 
my purpose, as I invite you to pass for a time 
into the region of shadows. Scholars in 
Solar Mythology have shown the birth of 
gods and goddesses in the sun; but every 
bright deity has a corresponding shadow. 
The races of men have not generally observ- 
ed that these shadows also point to the sun: 
it is rare that we meet in their Sacred Books 
anything so optimistic as the ascription, in the 
Persian Litany of glory, to Yezdan “who 
causeth the shadow to fall:” the shadows 
cast upon the world by the shining moral 
sentiment have been personified as demons 
antagonistic to the resplendent deities. Yet 
on the finger of each luminous form Mytho- 
logical Science reads the inscription, ‘ Strike 
here ;’ and our task is to mark the shadow, 
dig beneath it, and gather such treasures as 
we may find. 

In the study of Mythology it is a primary con- 


there 





* Delivered before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, by Moncure D. Conway. 





to of an American college, “ Orient thyself.” 
To bring the glowing images of the East here 
is to see them harden into stone. Our West- 
ern literalism turns ideals into idols. We 
must rather transfer ourselves to them; we 
must ‘ orient’ ourselves. Out of an age and 
country where we live amid the habitual 
recognition of natural forces, we must trans- 
port ourselves to an age when no scientific 
eye looked upon Nature. The stars ascended 
in obedience to arbitrary command; the 
sun is a chariot driven by a refulgent deity ; 
the tree is the bower of a wood-nymph ; the 
fountain leaps from the urn of a naiad. In 
these gay costumes the laws of Nature mas- 
queraded until Science struck the hour for 
their unmasking. The costumes and masks 
have become materials for the study of the 
history of the human mind, but to know them 
we must translate our senses back into that 
phase of our own early existence ; carrying 
only our Western eyes with us. 

The early worship of our race was born 
out of the first wonder with which man Jook- 
ed up to the heavensabove him. The splen- 
dors of morning and of evening; the azure 
vault painted with frescoes of cloud, or black- 
ened by the storm, or radiant with con- 
stellations; these awakened imagination, 
kindled admiration, and at length adoration 
in the being who had managed to raise his 
eyes above the earth. 

We sometimes find an impression that 
human worship began with low things,—trees 
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and reptiles, stocks and stones,—and from 
these gradually ascended to the celestial 
grandeurs. But the accord of this theory with 
our modern idea of evolution is apparent 
only. ‘The real progress here is from the far 
to the near, from the great to the small. 
Indeed it is probably inexact to speak of the 
reverence for such low objects—as trees and 
serpents, beetles in Egypt, or weeds and 
worts in Germany—as a primitive worship, 
at all. Such things were not considered 
intrinsically sacred until long after the origin 
of their sanctity was forgotten; and even 
now, ages after their symbolical character is 
lost, the surviving superstitions about them 
indicate their original connection with the 
worship of the heavens. No two religions 
could, at first sight, seem farther apart than 
the worship of a snake, and that of the 
glorious sun. Yet every Egyptian temple is 
covered over with the symbol of the alated 
sphere,—the sun, or celestial circle, winged 
with serpents. The fire of the sun was 
detached for special worship by the Persians, 
who also held in high sanctity the purifying ele- 
ment, water. Now in some of the most 
barbarous regions of the world we find the 
sanctity of fire and water associated with the 
worship of the serpent. A negro who resided 
for some time in the kingdom of Dahomey 
told me that the sacred serpents are there 
kept in a grand house. ‘They sometimes 
crawl about the fields. One day a mulatto 
from some distant region met one of these 
divinities taking his constitutional crawl, and 
killed it. ‘The people, learning that one of 
their gods had been killed, took the offending 
mulatto and surrounded him with a circle of 
brushwood. Having then provided them- 
selves with heavy sticks, they set fire to the 
brushwood. ‘The mulatto broke through the 
circle of fire and ran for his life. The negroes 
pursued, striking him with their sticks. At 
length the poor fellow, smarting from the 
flame, rushed into a river. But when he en- 
tered the water the pursuit ceased, and the 
victim was made to understand that, having 
gone through both fire and water, he was now 
purified from his offense, and might come 
out with safety. But we need not go so far 
as Egypt or Africa for our examples of the 
relationship between the lowest and the high- 
est objects which have been held sacred. 
The word ‘witch’ comes from the Saxon 
wikke, related with wig, ‘holy’ ; * and there is 
* The words ‘ witch’ and ‘ wizard,’ notwithstand- 
ing their apparent resemblance, are unrelated to each 
other. Wizard is from zwése, and means only a ‘ wise- 
acre,’ ‘cunning man.’ 





no doubt that the witches of old times were at 
first practicers of some of the old idolatrous 
rites of Paganism, as we shall more fully see 
hereafter. In the old trials it was shown that 
the witches were accustomed to draw a mock 
zodiacal circle on the ground, recalling thus 
the ancient astrology, and that they used in 
their pretended divinations rue and vervain, 
and other plants well known in Indo-Euro- 
pean Mythology. But mark, the witch always 
alleged that the rue or vervain, or whatever 
herb was used, had to be gathered at a cer- 
tain hour of the night or day, a certain 
quarter of the moon, or from some spot where 
sun or moon did or did not shine on them. 
Thus the plants had a relationship to star- 
worship as definite as that of the astrological 
circle drawn around the witch’s antics. And 
in remote districts, where magical weeds are 
still used by herbalists to heal diseases, the 
custom of gathering of such simples at cer- 
tain holy seasons of the year preserves the 
fact that they were originally symbols of 
things higher than themselves. 

The tendency to connect the least of earth- 
ly objects with the heavens is indeed very 
ancient. In one of the hymns of the Athar- 
va-Veda it is said: ‘This Earth belongs to 
Varuna, the King (of Heaven, Ovpavoc), and 
the wide sky: he is contained also in this 
drop of water.” He who was contained ina 
drop of water might be represented also in a 
flower, a leaf, or in any of those animals 
which became transfigured in the zodiac. 

The period of religious worship to which I 
have been referring is the very earliest with 
which we are acquainted. It is a period in 
which no generalization of elements afterwards 
called evil had been made, such as is repre- 
sented by an Archfiend. There may have 
been a giant here, or a dragon there, for the 
all-conquering Sun to slay ; but these were re- 
ferred to no central origin. In the Rig-Veda 
the Maruts, storm-gods, are adored as allies 
of Indra; Yama, Death, is adored. A 
hymn to the gods says: “No real foe of 
yours is known in heaven, nor on earth.” 
(Rig-Veda I. 39.) “The storms are thy 
allies.” 

But it is easy to see what must occur if 
this happy family of sun-god, and storm-god, 
and fire-god, and their innumerable subordi- 
nates, should be divided by discord. A strug- 
gle of hostile forces in the heavens would be 
reflected in the earth also, and a sharp antago- 
nism be imagined between animals, plants, or 
men, as they were supposed to be in the service 
of one or the other of the contending Powers. 
And that was precisely what did occur. The 
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primitive Pantheism was utterly broken up : 
in its place the later ages beheld the Universe 
as the arena of a tremendous conflict between 
good and evil deities, who severally marshal- 
ed each and everything, from a worm to a 
world, under their flaming banners. 

Nor is it difficult to see how this transfor- 
mation must have occurred. The elements 
of it existed already in those at first insignifi- 
cant exceptions to the general harmony of 
the gods, represented in the occasional de- 
mon or dragon they had to slay, though such 
evil beings might at first be mentioned main- 
ly to show their helplessness before the might 
of gods. These evil beings were born out of 
the structural workings of the human mind 
so soon as it began to philosophize on a Uni- 
verse it had at first simply looked upon with 
fear or admiration. Let us suppose ourselves 
to be in a tropical land: we have watched 
the rosy morning as it passed to a dazzling 
noon ; then, at mid-day, the sun is blotted 
out by a cloud, the sky grows black, it is 
a sudden night lit up only by the forked light- 
ning which strikes tree, house, man, with 
angry thunder-peal. Now here in England, 
where little is known of storms that shake the 
nerves, and in an instructed age, you would 
not regard such a storm as an enemy of the 
sun, but as a superlative effect of the sun; 


nor, if an eclipse occurred, would you fancy 
a dragon had swallowed the sun; but a few 
thousands of years ago, when you all lived in 
the far East, you could not conceive how a 
luminary, whose very purpose of existence 
was to scatter light, could be a party to his 


own obscuration. You then looked with pity 
upon the ignorance of your ancestors who 
had sung hymns to the storm-gods, simply 
because they had a barbarous admiration of 
everything powerful, or, if not, a dread which 
assumed the language of homage. And you 
and I then came, by irresistible logic from the 
premises assumed, to that dualism which long 
divided the visible, and still divides the invisi- 
ble universe into two hostile camps. This 
was the mother-principle out of which demons 
proceeded. But as yet they are comparatively 
unimportant, because not the incarnations of 
any great Principle of Evil in the Universe. 
That conception was the product of the Moral 
Sentiment. Only that intensest light could 
cast so black a shadow athwart the world. 
In the early ages, when virtus meant strength, 
it was enough to imagine a Hydra simply to 
testify the heroism of a Hercules. In the 
ages when the Intellect alone was curious 
about phenomena, a dragon might be fancied 
big enough to swallow the sun, and so ac- 
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count for an eclipse. But when the child- 
hood and the boyhood of mankind had pass- 
ed, and the moral nature had further unfold- 
ed, the wild and destructive forces of the ex- 
ternal world were interpreted by the devasta- 
tions of evil among men, by the furies of 
passion, disease, sin, death. The birth of 
the Moral Sentiment inevitably led man to * 
attribute all that was best in outward and in 
human nature to a good deity, and it was the 
simplest demand of logic as well as of piety 
that such a deity should be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for the sins, miseries, and defor- 
mities which existed. It will thus have appear- 
ed to you that it required an advanced stage 
of human development to attain the idea of 
a powerful Malignant Spirit. ‘There are evi- 
dences of long periods in which no such be- 
lief existed, simply because the Moral Senti- 
ment was but rudimentary. When man, in- 
stead of merely flattering his god, or trembling 
before him, began to think upon him, this 
dread theory arose. Theology and the Devil 
were born at the same hour. Belief in a 
good God seemed compatible only with the 
hypothesis of an independent source of all 
evil. 

The atmospheric conditions, so to say, 
having thus been prepared in the human 
mind for the production of devils, the partic- 
ular shapes or names they would assume in 
the imaginations of men would be determin- 
ed by a variety of circumstances, ethnical, 
climatic, political, or even accidental. They 
would, indeed, be rarely accidental, but 
Professor Max Miiller, in his notes on the 
Rig-Veda, has called attention to a remarka- 
ble instance in which the formation of an 
imposing mythological figure of this kind was 
probably determined by an accident. There 
appears in the earliest hymns the name of 
Aditi, as a Holy Mother of many gods, and 
thrice there is mentioned the female name of 
Diti. But there is reason to believe that Diti 
is a mere reflex of Aditi, the @ being dropped 
originally by a reciter’s license. The later re- 
citers, however, regarding every letter in so 
sacred a book, or even the omission of a let- 
ter, as of eternal significance, Diti—this de- 
capitated Aditi—was evolved into a separate 
and powerful being, and every realm being oc- 
cupied by its god or goddess except the newly- 
discovered department of absolute evil, she 
became in the puranic mythology the mother 
of the enemies of the gods, the Daityas. It 
may be—who knows ?—owing to that acci- 
dent that the Furies and the Vices have been 
with such scandalous constancy described in 
the feminine gender ! 
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But such accidents would rarely affect 
more than the zame of an evil spirit. The 
conception itself would almost certainly be 
derived from objects in apparent opposition 
to the good deity. Thus darkness being 
directly opposed-+to light, and cold to warmth, 
the worship of the Sun would imply the 
diabolical character of Darkness and of 
Frost. And all things that give pain—light- 
ning and tempest, ferocious animals, deadly 
plants—would be naturally regarded as the 
fatal brood of Darkness, so soon as its per- 
sonification had taken place. 

But while these natural forces decide the 
general principles of Demonology, other 
considerations must be brought to the esti- 
mate of the various and sometimes anoma- 
lous forms and designations representing 
evil. The great demons and devils of na- 
tions, whatever be the blackness of charac- 
ter with which they were subsequently invest- 
ed, bear traces of having been previously 
gods. Nothing is more clear in mythological 
science than the fact that at least every 
great typical Devil was once conceived of 
as a deity, and has been somewhere and 
somehow degraded and outlawed. The 


proofs of this are derived from language and 
from popular conceptions. 


A lady told me 
that a friend of hers was asked in Hampshire, 
“Do you make your children curtsy when 
they: pronounce the name of the devil? I 
do. I think it’s safer.” It is droll enough 
to find this bit of ceremony toward the devil 
surviving in a family of high position in an 
English county ; but there is some reason to 
believe that the name which this lady taught 
her children to speak only with awe is sub- 
stantially the same with the word ‘deity.’ 
The Sanskrit Dyu, Zend dev,—meaning 
‘the shining one,’ became in Greece Zeus; 
in Latin it became Dius-pater (Jupiter) ; in 
Anglo-Saxon it became Ziw (whence Tiws- 
daeg, or Tuesday), the god of war. The 
same root Dyu, certainly survives in deuce, 
and probably in teufel (whence our devil), 
although this German word would seem to 
have been at least influenced by the Greek 
SuaBodos. Cox and some others do in- 
deed trace daBoros itself to Dyw. Max 
Miiller has called attention to the fact that 
in the gypsy language of Europe the word 
for god is still devel. But there is nothing 
doubtful about the word demon. This word, 
which now means an evil spirit, originally 
meant the reverse. The Demon of Socrates 
was the alleged inspirer of his wisdom. 
Plato declares that the good when they die 
become ‘demons.’ He says: “Demons are 





reporters and carriers between gods and 
men.” Philo uses the word ‘demon’ as 
synonymous with angel. Here also is a be- 
ing of light transformed into a fiend. Then 
there is a sort of nickname for an evil spirit, 
our familiar word dogie. It comes from 
bog, the Sklavonic word for god. Appearing 
here in the West as dogie, vugaboo, bugbear, 
the word began as the “ Baga” of the cruci- 
form inscriptions, a name of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and as Bhaga, Lord of Life, in the ancient 
Hindu mythology from which (Bhaga) may 
have come Bhoot, the popular name in India 
for an evil spirit. In the ‘Bishops’ Bible’ 
the passage occurs, ‘ Thou shalt not be afraid 
of any bugs by night :’ it has been altered to 
‘terror.’ The common name for the devil, 
Old Nick, is traced by Grimm to Nixy, a 
water-spirit, from the Greek vyxw, to swim. 
I shall have hereafter to give my reason for 
tracing it to the Christian Saint Nicholas. 
But whether it be traced to one or the other, 
the word equally represents the degradation 
of the title of a good to that of an evil be- 
ing. 

When we come to the names of particular 
evil beings we find the same law of declension 
prevailing. © Lucifer—light-bearing—is the 
fallen angel of the morning-star. Loki, the 
nearest thing to an evil power which the 
Northern mythology had, is from German 
leucht (Greek Avxn), whence our own word 
light. Pluto, the Greek god of the dark 
under-world, is simply the word doiros, 
wealth. Siva, the Hindu god of destruction, 
is thought by some to be a word derived 
from Deva, which, as we have seen, means 
a god of the day; others say it means ‘the 
good,’ or well-being. There is good ground 
for believing that the great Spirit of 
Darkness in Persia, Ahriman, bears in his 
name the certificate that he was originally 
Varuna (Ovpavos), the sky. In a story 
of the Masnavi,—a famous Persian Mystic 
Poem,—Ahriman is mentioned with Bah- 
man as a fire-fiend, of which class are the 
Magian devils generally ; which, the sacred- 
ness of fire being considered, shows their 
high origin. Avicenna says that the genii 
are ethereal animals. The name of the 
chief devil in the Coran is Eblis, who was 
cast down from heaven because, when all 
other beings worshiped Adam, as they were 
commanded, he refused on the ground that 
it was beneath his dignity, as an ethereal be- 
ing, to worship one formed of clay. The 
word Eblis is no doubt diabolos Arabicised, 
and is therefore probably related to dev, the 
deity. Another Mohammedan name for the 
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devil is Azazel. This word is rendered 
“scape-goat ” in the Bible; but the truth 
is the Israelites were required to offer up 
one goat to Javoe (Jehovah) and one to 
Azazel—showing him to be a god. The 
Hebrew names for evil beings—Belial and 
Beelzebub—are traceable to Baal, the Sun, 
though these words aim to carigature that 
rival deity. Another devil of theirs, Lamael, 
seems to mean the Left Hand of God. 
Of Satan I shall have much to say hereaf- 
ter, and need now only remind you that 
his first appearance, recorded in the Book 
of Job, is among the sons of God. Not 
the least significant of these indications of 
the celestial origin of demons is the wide- 
spread belief that they are lame. Hephzstus 
and other gods we know were lamed by their 
fall out of heaven, and to their lameness 
we can trace that of our European Dia- 
ble Boiteux, or devil on crutches. The 
German demon Weiland was lamed by a 
similar fall. But it is extremely remarkable 
that we should find an exactly similar set of 
limping devils all around the world. The 
Namaquas have a demon of pain whose 
name is Tsui-knap, ‘wounded knee.’ Liv- 
ingstone says of the African Bakevains, ‘ their 
god has always a crooked leg, like the Egyp- 
tian Thau.’ In Mainas, South America, they 
believe in a treacherous devil, Ucchucka- 
chaqui, who lures people to destruction, but 
the huntsmen say they can never be deceived 
if they examine the demon’s foot-track, on ac- 
count of the unequal size of the two feet. 
The Australians have a belief in a devil, who 
is very black, and causes diseases, though 
they say he taught them many of their na- 
tional songs. They are particular in de- 
scribing the ‘Briam’ as deformed in his 
lower extremities. We cannot say that all 
these superstitions floated from a common 
center; but it is very certain that the de- 
mon limp refers to the fall from heaven, and 
the crooked legs to the crooked lightning. 

There is little reason to doubt that the 
very horns popularly attributed to the devil 
may be satisfactorily traced to a nimbus of 
light, such as Satan is pictured wearing in 
various relics of early Christian art, one of 
which has been copied in M. Didron’s 
‘Christian Iconography.’ In various an- 
cient languages—as the Hebrew—the same 
word means ‘ horned’ and ‘rayed,’ and it is 
by a confusion of the two ideas that the head 
of Moses has been portrayed with horns, an 
idea that was strong enough to cause Michel 
Angelo in his great statue of Moses to give 
the patriarch horns of great size. The horns 





attributed to fauns and satyrs may originally 
have had as high an association as the lunar 
horns of Diana. At any rate, the horns 
represent a misunderstood and degraded 
aureole of light. The cap of the Jewish 
High Priest had two curved horns rising and 
approaching each other at a bend near the 
points. The tiara of the Pope, though in- 
vested with triple crowns, is plainly the cor- 
nute ecclesiastical head-dress of the Fast 
whose points have met at the top; and this 
pontifical cap is thus traceable to the same 
origin as the devil's horns, and the horns of 
many wood-deities, such as those that used to 
haunt the Campagna. So soon as these 
deities were degraded the cornua of light 
were at once associated with those of ani- 
mals, the goat, etc., and subsequently paint- 
ed as such; but the farther we go back in 
our observations of antiquarian art, the more 
nearly do we approach the age when the 
horns were curves of light. 

By what process has this wholesale degra- 
dation of deities into devils taken place? We 
shall find the history suggested in the Ger- 
man word Adgott, and the English word 
Bigot. Abgott means an idol—literally an 
ex-god, a deity dethroned and superseded by , 
another. Bigot is ‘by god,’ and meant 
originally one who held on to his belief in 
the old god after others had transferred their 
faith to the new one. He was a ‘bigot,’ 
because he stuck by his god, and we apply 
the term to one who adheres obstinately and 
narrowly to any dogma which is questionable. 
These two words bring us to consider the 
influence upon religious conceptions of the 
struggles which have occurred between races 
and nations, and consequently between their 
religions. We must remember that by the 
time any tribes had gathered to the consis- 
tency of a nation, one of the strongest ele- 
ments of its coherence would be its priest- 
hood. So soon as it became a general belief 
that there were in the Universe good Powers 
to be worshiped and evil Powers to be 
feared, there must arise also a popular de- 
mand for the means of obtaining the favor of 
the good, and security from the evil; and 
this demand has never failed to obtain the 
supply of priesthoods claiming to bind or in- 
fluence the preternatural beings. These 
priesthoods represent the strongest motives 
and fears of a people, and they were gradu- 
ally intrenched in great institutions involving 
powerful interests. Every invasion, or col- 
lision, or mingling of races thus brought their 
respective religions into contact and rivalry ; 
and as no priesthood has ever been known 
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to consent peaceably to its own downfall, 
and the degradation of its own deities, we 
have perpetual wars for religious ascendency. 
It is not rare to hear sects among ourselves 
accusing each other of idolatry. In earlier 
times the rule was to call their opponents’ 
gods devils. There is no regien whose early 
religious history better illustrates what had 
become the settled habit of pious rivals in 
this regard than this in which we dwell. 
Gregory the Great wrote to his missionary in 
Britain, the Abbot Mellitus, second Bishop 
of Canterbury, that “‘whereas the people 
were accustomed to sacrifice many oxen in 
honor of demons, let them celebrate a reli- 
gious and solemn festival, and not slay the 
animals to the devil (diabolo) but to be eaten 
by themselves to the glory of God (ad lau- 
dem Dei).””. And thus the wholesale devo- 
tion of meats to those deities of our ancestors 
whom the Pope pronounces devils, which 
took place at Yule-tide, has been Christian- 
ized into our more comfortable Christmas 
dinner. This was the fate of all deities 
which Christianity undertook to suppress. 
But it had been the habit of religions many 
ages before. ‘They never undertook to say 
that the gods they were suppressing did not 
exist. That would have been too great an 


outrage on popular beliefs ; and besides, each 
new religion had an interest of its own in 
preserving the basis of belief in these invisi- 


ble beings. Disbelief in the very existence 
of the old gods might be followed by disbelief 
in that of the new. So they maintained the 
existence of the native gods, but called them 
devils. Sometimes wars or intercourse be- 
tween tribes led to their fusion; the battle 
between opposing religions was drawn; in 
which case there would be a compromise by 
which two or even three or four deities be- 
came united in one, receiving thus equal 
homage. Thus we have the triad of Hindu 
religion—as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. It 
is probable that each of these had been ex- 
clusive tribal deities, and tiat their unity 
was signaled by the political unity of India. 
But more often the religious difficulty could 
not be settled in this way. The most pow- 
erful priesthood generally carried the day, 
and they used every ingenuity to degrade the 
= of their opponents. Thus the agatho. 

emons were transformed to kakodemons. 
The serpent, worshiped in many lands on 
account of its celestial symbolism, might be 
adopted as the support of Vishnu in India, 
might be associated with the rainbow in Per- 
sia— where a rainbow is still called the 
heavenly serpent ;—but where its worshipers 





were conquered the jeweled reptile was 
cursed, and became the very genius of evil. 

We are not left to conjecture as to this 
degradation of deities. There are historical 
records of it. One of the most interescing 
of these is contained in the Sacred Books of 
Persia. In that country, more perhaps than 
in any other, the great religions of the East 
contended in those deadly struggles which 
were probably instrumental in causing some 
of the early migrations to Western Europe. 
That great celestial war between Ormuzd 
and his hosts of Light, with Ahriman and the 
hosts of Darkness, corresponded with a vio- 
lent theological conflict, traced throughout 
the Persian Scriptures, the triumphant end 
of which was that the Zoroastrians had con- 
verted the devas into devils. Let us read 
some specimens of their denunciations of 
the deities they were suppressing : 
“From the beginning there were two Spirits, 
each active in itself; they are the good and 
the bad, in thought, in word, and in deed. 
Choose ye between them: do good, not 
evil.” . . “All your Devas are only 
manifold children of the Evil Mind, the Lao- 
ma of Lies, from whom proceed the treach- 
erous acts for which you are notorious in the 
seven regions of the earth.” . “You 
have invented all the evil which men speak 
and do, which is indeed pleasant to the De 
vas, but is devoid of all goodness, and per- 
ishes before the true insight of the wise.” 

That, you will perceive, is pretty strong 
language. It says plainly, Ours is the true 
god; your god is a devil. And the Parsee, 
instructed by such teachings, to this day uses 
the word deva as we use the word devi/— 
both being, as we have seen, substantially 
the same as deus, god. We may note here 
a transformation in Persia of deity into de- 
mon, and demon into deity, which will illus- 
trate completely what I have said. In the 
early hymns of India, the appellation asura 
is given to the gods. Asura means ‘spirit- 
ual.’ But in process of time asura, like 
daiuwy, came to have a bad meaning: the 
gods were called suras, the demons asuras, 
and were said to contend against each other. 
But in Persia the asuras recovered their di- 
vinity by giving the name ahura to the su- 
preme deity—Ahura-mazda (Ormuzd), the 
‘living creator.’ And we find also the King’ 
of Hindu gods, Indra,—the Sun,—named in 
Zoroastrian religion as one of the chief coun- 
cillors of the wicked Ahriman, Prince of 
Darkness ! 

But in every country conquered by a new 
religion, there will always be found some, as 
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we have seen, who will hold on to the old 
deity under all his changed fortunes. These 
will be called ‘ bigots,’ but still they will ad- 
here to the ancient belief and practice the 
old rites. Sometimes, even after they have 
had to yield to the popular terminology, and 
call the old god a devil, they will find some 
reason for continuing the transmitted forms. 
It is probably to this fact that we must attri- 
bute some at least of those rites of the East 
denominated devil-worship. The most fa- 
mous of these are the so-called Yezedis. 
This Assyrian sect is denounced by the Mo- 
hammedans for worship of the devil, or of 
the Evil Principle in Nature. We have been 
told that they justify this by saying that the 
Divine Being, on account of his inherent 
goodness, requires no propitiation, but the 
powerful and malignant spirit must be con- 
ciliated. This is on the principle of the 
Irishman who, being under sentence of death, 
was asked if he was not afraid to meet his 
God, “Not in the least,” he replied, ‘it’s 
that other party I’m afraid of.” But the 
story of the Yezedis, like that of the Irish- 
man, is no doubt mythical; or at any rate 
the acknowledgment of their deity as evil 
was probably an after-thought. For we find 
that their chief object of worship is the fig- 


ure of acertain bird Zaous, a kind of pea- 


cock. This bird Professor King of Cam- 
bridge traces to the fabled Phoenix of Egypt, 
which was said to return to Heliopolis at the 
end of every five hundred years, there to 
burn itself to ashes on the altar of the Sun, 
and rise again from its ashes. Now the name 
Yezedis is simply Izeds, gent; and we are 
thus pointed to Arabia, where the belief in 
genii is strongest. There we find Mahomet 
rebuking the popular belief in a certain bird 
called Hamah, which was said to take form 
from the blood near the brain of a dead per- 
son and fly away, to return, however, at the 
end of every hundred years to revisit that 
person’s sepulchre. This bird clearly sym- 
bolizes the immortal principle. To worship 
that is by no means to worship the devil ; and 
to call the Yezedis devil-worshipers simply 
implies that Mahomet regarded every god a 
devil but his own. The Yezedis are simply 
a people who hold on to the more ancient 
deity of a region which has generally been 
converted to Allah. 

We may detect some: lingering protest 
against this wholesale degradation of popu- 
lar deities by their conquerors in the prov- 
erb that the devil is not so black as he is 
painted. 

The most common name for the devil in 





France, perhaps, is Bon diable. Sir Walter 
Scott knew in his time parcels of ground set 
aside, not to be touched by the cultivator, for 
the habitation of the evil being who, if denied 
his wild refuge, might disturb the farm. And 
this parcel of ground was called the ‘Guid 
man’s Croft.’ Perhaps it was some of this 
lingering popular respect which showed itself 
in Burns’s genial address ‘to the Deil,’ and 
his hope that ‘Auld Nickie Ben’ might im- 
prove : 


Ah, wad ye tak a thocht an’ mend.’ 


It is not, however, necessary, and not at all 
a part of our argument, that these kindly ex- 
pressions for the devil should be referred to 
the survival of some dim tradition of his 
originally divine estate. Such expressions 
are known in some cases to have been mere 
euphemisms, intended at first to soothe the 
pride and to appease a dreaded potentate by 
flatteries. 

It will readily occur to every one that a 
rationally conceived devil would not be re- 
pulsive. To do the work of temptation we 
might expect a demon to assume the form of 
an angel of light, but by no means to approach 
his intended victim*in any horrible shape, 
such as would repel every mortal. We shall 
see hereafter that the great representations 
of evil which have been imagined by the re- 
ligious sense have never been hideous ; 
much less have the demons and devils which 
have been from time to time manufactured, 
so to say, for barbarous peoples out of their 
previous deities been at first ugly. The 
gods might be described as falling swiftly like 
lightning out of heaven, but in the popular 
imagination they retained for a long time 
much of their original glory. The very hid- 
eousness of the ordinary representations of 
devils, imps, etc., in religious art attests that 
there were certain popular sentimerits linger- 
ing about the gods which had to be distinctly 
reversed. It was because they were thought 
beautiful that they had to be painted ugly ; it 
was because they were still secretly believed 
—even among converts to the new religion 
—kind and helpful, that there was employed 
such elaboration of hideous designs to degrade 
and deform them. How this process occur- 
redin Southern nations I shall have to describe 
more particularly hereafter. It is at present 
sufficient to point it out as it took place in 
our own Northern race, in order that you 
may not suppose that the traditional black- 
ness or ugliness of devils as now thought of 
militates at all against the fact that they were 
the popular deities, before they were deform- 
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ed. As already intimated, the reverse is the 


truer inference. If the object of Christian | 
art had only been to represent an evil Spirit, | 


a malign Tempter, it would have made him 
fascinating rather than horrible. But the 
design was not that ; it was to arouse horror 
and antipathy for the native deities io “hich the 
ignorant clung teraciously. It was to train 
children to think of the still secretly-worship- 
ed idols as frightful and brutal beings. It is 
important, therefore, that we should guard 
against con.using the speculative attempts of 
the human mind to symbolize pain and evil 
with the ugly and blackened demons of pop- 
ular superstition oftenest pictured on church 
walls. ‘These are not genuine demons, but are 
purposely degraded and caricatured deities. 
Let any one look at the grinning, bestial 
forms carved about the roof and cornice of 
any old cathedral,—that at York, for example. 
If, as is supposed, such horrible animal forms 
were first put on Christian churches to rep- 
resent the demons—that is, the pagan deities 
— driven from the interior by potency of holy 
water, who can imagine that they are any- 
thing more than carved imprecations? Was 
it to such ugly beings that our ancestors con- 
secrated the holly and mistletoe, or associated 
with their flowers, fruits, and homes? They 
were caricatures by missionaries made to re- 
pel, as the images of saints beside them were 
carved in beauty or portrayed on radiant 
windows to attract. If the pagans had been 
the artists the good looks might have been on 
the other side. What those gods and god- 
desses really were to their worshipers, you 
will know much better by studying their 
latest forms,—the Fairies. That goddess 
who in Christian times was pictured to 
affrighted peasants as a hag riding on a 
broom-stick, was in the earlier age called 
Hertha, the Earth, who not only gave our 
ancestors the word /earth, but was associated 
with the most sacred feelings clustering around 
the hearth. She was the goddess of the 
heart and the home. She was called Mother 
Rose ; distaff in hand, she watciied over the 
industrious at their work ; she hovered near 
the cottage, perhaps to find there some 
weeping Cinderella and give her beauty for 
ashes. 


Il. 


On the eve of that New Year's Day on 
which President Lincoln had announced his 
intention of proclaiming the emancipation of 
all the slaves in the United States, I was 

resent at a watch of prayer held by negroes 
in America. When the midnight hour was 





approaching, the African who led the meet- 
ing invited them to usher in the New Year 
with a prayer that the President might be 
kept firm in his purpose. Satan, he said, 
was out in great power that night. He was 
at Washington whispering in the President's 
ear, trying hard to dissuade him from liberat- 
ing the slaves, and so overthrowing the dia- 
bolical kingdom. We are here, he said, to 
watch, and see that he does not succeed. Sa- 
tan will manifest himself among us during this 
prayer; but do not be alarmed: it will be 
his dying agony. When the negroes all 
knelt down, and the prayer had proceeded a 
little, there came a loud hiss, then another, 
and another, from various parts of the room. 
The excitement was intense; ejaculations 
and imprecations broke forth from hundreds ; 
at last there came one long, enormous hiss, 
and all was still. The midnight hour was 
tolled, and the negroes arose, sang a hymn, 
and dispersed, satisfied no doubt that their 
particular devil was dead. This little super- 
natural drama represented the form which 
the great conflict between Light and Dark- 
ness assumed in their case. Slavery was 
their Dragon ; President Lincoln their Saint 
George. Yet I could not but reflect that at 
that moment the dusky brethren of those 
negroes in Africa were listening to the ser- 
pent’s hiss as to the voice of a god. Nay, 
the American negro preserves the solar and 
celestial origin of the Serpent in his devout 
belief that no snake can die so long as the 
sun shines on him. Crush it as you will, the 
serpent will not die until sundown. 

Mr. Ruskin, speaking of Turner’s picture 
of the dragon guarding the Hesperides gar- 
dens, said that he considered its scientific 
conformation, so early as 1806, when hardly 
a single saurian skeleton existed within the 
artist’s reach, to be one of the most curious 
exertions of the imaginative intellect in the 
arts. Thereupon a critic in the Atheneum 
wrote: “Mr. Turner himself informed us 
that he copied the dragon from a pantomime 
at Drury Lane theater.” I have no doubt the 
interpreter of Turner was nearer right, and 
that the dragon gained much from the artist’s 
mind that was never seen at Drury Lane. 
But there seems to me something admirable 
in that artist’s respect for the conventional 
and popular notion. The dragon is a fable, 
and being such, not only is the interest of it 
purely human, but its form can only be viewed 
as fossilized and embedded in the traditional 
conception of the vulgar, who retained belief 
in it longest. The solar symbolism of Saint 
George and the Dragon could in some re- 
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spects hardly be brought out more accurately, 
however rudely, than it was in a pantomime 
of the last Christmas, in London. The girl 
representing Saint George had a panoply 
dazzling like the sun, of which the hero is a 
myth: the saint is at first imprisoned in a 
cavern by an enchantress whose somber rai- 
ment recalls the Night, from whose sway the 
hero will break at last, and appear on that 
white steed of the morning to encounter the 
dragon of darkness. This theatrical dragon 
had a crocodile body with serpent’s tail end- 
ing in a spear-point. The neck was long, 
sharply vertebrated ; the head crested, and 
somewhat griffin-like ; the colors green—de- 
noting the sea from which rise the vapors— 
and brown, denoting the cloud they form ; 
and red eyes and mouth, recalling the light- 
ning. Let us pass from the amusing combat 
on the stage to Turner's superb picture in 
the National Gallery, Apollo slaying the 
Python,—that we may remember how much 
Art and Thought may evolve from the com- 
monest fragments of ancient fable. The 


mighty folds of the Python, if they bear us 
back to the fire-breathing storm, bear us also 
onward to the great Wrong which, gliding 
from century to century—casting generations 
like skins—draws round each age and nation 


its horrid coil. And the god there, if his 
darts be resolved in the past to sunbeams, 
reflects the likeness of each hero in the long 
line of dragon-slayers,—even to Turner's 
great interpreter, our chivalrous knight of the 
‘Saint George’s fund,’ who, while many have 
a profound interest in any saint stamped on a 
sovereign, is one of the few who see in that 
coin a golden dart to hurl at the dragons of 
to-day. 

The appearance of the image of Saint 
George and the Dragon on the new sovereign 
suggests much. To the credit of human na- 
ture be it said, it requires a long time for a 
religion to pass from the heart of man to his 
pocket. Yet on old Roman coins we find 
the same emblem, only on them the hero is 
named Bellerophon, the white horse on which 
he rides is Pegasus, and the dragon is the 
Chimera. So anciently had the story had 
its day and become currency. But from the 
dawn of history to the present time that 
myth has been the moral currency of the 
race. It has been adapted to every climatic 
variation, and to every moral condition. 
The fiery vapor breathed out by the dying 
Python in Turner's picture tells his origin in 
the cloud which the sun vanquishes. In the 
Dragon of the Hesperides it is the fiery 
simoom, sweeping in whirlwind-coils over the 





desert, hard by the luxuriant fringes of Africa, 
where lay the gardens of the daughters of 
Hesperus; as the Hydra (water) it is the 
many-headed cloud, imprisoning the rain ; as 
the Egyptian Typhon it is the blighting tor- 
nado, after whom the typhoon wind and the 
deadly typhus are named; as the throttling 
snake Ahi of Hindu mythology it is Night, or 
as Vritra, who stole Indra’s cattle and hid 
them in a cavern, it is the cloud which brings 
the hurricane without yielding the milk of 
rain. They are all the brood of Night—of 
the dark and evil Powers. 

The myths of Zeus burying Typhon be- 
neath the mountain through which he belches 
volcanic fire; of Hercules slaying Cacus, 
Hydra, and other monsters ; of Perseus slay- 
ing the Gorgon ; the victory over the Python 
which gave Phcebus his title, Pythian Apollo, 
—from arodAuu, to destroy, a name trans- 
posed in the allegory of Bunyan, where the 
monster is Apollyon, at whom Christian 
hurls his darts ;—all these, and a thousand 
others, are demonstrably myths of the Sun, 
breaking out of the darkness, or pursuing his 
irresistible course over cloud and storm. 
Often we find that the object of the hero’s 
combat is to rescue some fair goddess or 
maiden. Apollo slays the Python which is 
pursuing his mother Leto; Perseus rescues 
Andromeda ; Saint George saves the Egyp- 
tian princess. This fair woman is the rosy 
dawn which the Night pursues. When the 
dragon guards treasure,—as the Hesperides 
gardens, or the realm of Pluto (wealth),—it 
signifies the rainless cloud withholding from 
the earth the water needed to bring forth its 
riches. This symbol of the dragon as cloud 
appears in the Psalm: “Thou breakest the 
heads of leviathan in pieces, and gavest him 
to be meat to the people inhabiting the 
wilderness.” (The Septuagint says to the 
Ethiopian people, reminding us of that dra- 
gon-guarded Hesperian garden of Africa.) 

But why was the serpent in some regions 
chosen to be, beyond all other animals, the 
earthly counterpart of every blighting element 
in nature, and the symbol ofevil? Or why, 
on the other hand, did it become in other 
regions the good demon, the genius of wis- 
dom, whispering to Esculapius and Hygeia 
the secrets of healing, to Minerva wisdom, 
opening to man the knowledge of good and 
evil ? 

The serpent is mysterious to us; to the 
savage mind he was mystical. Slipping from 
skin to skin, he seemed able to renew his 
youth, and his coil suggested the daily circle 
of the Sun. The brilliancy of his colors re- 
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lated him to the rainbow, or on the other 
hand might be supposed to come from the 
gems of the earth into which he crept. He 
visibly wore the rubies and sapphires amid 
which he dwelt, and which he was supposed 
to guard. His swift movement without feet 
suggested the movement of sun or star; and 
the mystery that the merest touch of his fang, 
hardly visible, was more fatal than a large 
wound from any other animal suggested su- 
pernatural power. ‘Then his forked tongue. 
What else was forked? The lightning. He 
was the sinuous lightning of heaven embod- 
ied. And as the lightning was the forked 
tongue of the cloud, the cloud was a flying 
serpent. To fly he must have wings: ima- 
gination easily adds them, and you have the 
dragon. The conventional dragon has in- 
deed some traits of other animals, the croco- 
dile body, and often the eagle-head ; but the 
oldest forms of it are simply those winged 
serpents with reared heads which we find 
sculptured on the ancient Greek and Roman 
Sarcophagus, where they are yoked to the 
chariots of deities. It is almost exclusively 
in this flying or dragon form that the serpent 
is described as the enemy of the gods. On 
earth, and wingless, he is oftener the agent 
and guard of the gods set to watch treasures, 
for that endowed with supernatural intelli- 
gence, and armed with powers of life or 
death. But, as the winged hurricane or 
threatening cloud, he is a rebel angel, trying 
to resist the sun, and reach the throne of 
heaven. As the beautiful but dangerous 
agent of the heavens—whose star-gems seem- 
ed to spot him—man venerated or sought to 
conciliate him. 
But to this general homage there were ex- 
ceptions. The Semitic tribes hold that it 
was in the form of a serpent that the Spirit 
of Evil tempted the first man and woman to 
their fall. ‘The Persian myth is, that when 
Ormuzd, the deity of Light, out of two inter- 
twining trees created a man and woman— 
named Meschia and Meschiane—the wicked 
Ahriman formed a two-footed serpent of lies, 
Ash-Mogh, who by a bribe of fruit and milk 
corrupted their nature. The common theory 
of the Fall, and the consequent identification 
of Eve’s tempter as the devil, is compara- 
tively modern. The Hebrews derived from 
their tradition no such idea about the ser- 
pent. Even after the mysterious curse of 
the serpent recorded in their sacred books, 
we find Moses lifting up the serpent as a 
helpful form, and the same image receiving 
homage in the temple down to the time of 
Hezekiah. We also find the seraphim rep- 





resented by Isaiah as paying homage to Ja- 
hor, Seraph being but the Hebrew word for 
serpent. The Hebrews, as they mingled 
more with other nations, got the idea of evil 
spirits which they had not originally, and had 
various names for them,—Belial, Beelzebub, 
Satan, Samael,—but they had no association 
with the snake, which would make the advice 
startling, “‘ Be ye wise as serpents.” 

Mr. Ferguson suggests that the curse on 
the serpent in Paradise was really a curse on 
serpent-worship. While I have no idea that 
such is the meaning of the narrative, there can 
be little doubt that the identification of the ser- 
pent with Satan by Christendom was a curse 
upon serpent-worship. In various countries 
where Christianity tried to propagate itself— 
in Greece especially—it encountered this 
reverence for the serpent as an Agathodz- 
mon, and then it began to be remembered 
through what form man had been tempted of 
old. And though the serpent had been de- 
scribed simply as the subtlest of beasts, to the 
Christians, superseding the serpent religion, 
he became the old dragon, the favorite form 
of the Wicked One. So the serpent took 
his place among the many other deities de- 
graded into devils. I recently examined, in 
Rome, a very ancient sculpture found in a 
catacomb, which represented Adam and Eve 
beside the tree and serpent, and before 
them was an altar, denoting that they had 
been paying divine homage to the serpent. 
This altar an angel had just overturned. 
It is a record of the struggle which primitive 
Christianity had with serpent-worship. Nor 
was this suspicion of the serpent as a seducer 
without reason. So strong was the belief 
in the divine and beneficent nature of the 
serpent that it lingered among Christians 
themselves sufficiently for one powerful sect 
to call themselves Ophites,—from the Greek 
Ophis, a serpent,—and to twine a living ser- 
pent around the chalice of the Eucharist. Of 
the Ophites Tertullian writes, “‘ Serpentem 
magnificant in tantum ut illum etiam Christo 
preferant.” This sect got their serpent 
deity from Egypt, where the genius of the 
Sun was adored as Chneph, a serpent. It 
is curious to read the reasonings by which 
they maintained that the serpent was an em- 
blem of the Messiah. Their fundamental 
text was, ‘“‘As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so shall the Son of 
Man be lifted up.” But it is of more my- 
thological importance to consider their ver- 
sion of the part performed by the serpent in 
Eden. They held that at the summit of the 
Universe there was a Supreme Being, but at 
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a lower point there was a powerful Demiur- 
gus, named Ildabaoth, ‘‘Son of Darkness.” 
It was this Demiurgus who created man, but 
created him a miserable being, who crawled 
on the earth as a worm. But there was a 
Heavenly Mother who, hating Ildabaoth, 
endowed man with a soul, by virtue of which 
from being a worm man rose to a knowledge 
of those regions which were higher than 
Ildabaoth. The Demiurgus, jealous that 
there should be a being superior to himself, 
wished to make him—out of sheer revenge— 
equal to God himself. And for that pur- 
pose he formed a holy Serpent, a shape 
whose sanctity and wisdom Eve so well 
knew that she at once accepted his advice 
about the fruit, by eating which man became 
as a god in knowledge. The idea here is that 
the divinity of the serpent was self-evident 
to Eve, and that her belief was justified by 
the reception of that divine knowledge which 
we owe, as the Ophites claimed, to the 
serpent. 

Now when we come to search into the 
story of Eden, we find that what we common- 
ly know as a mere fragment, is a large my- 
thology in the sacred books of the East. 
The Magian legend is, that at the gate of 
Paradise there were two guards,—the Cher- 
ub and the Seraph. The Cherub was four- 
footed, winged, and with four faces,—the 
faces of man, lion, ox, and eagle. It is 
easily identified with the griffin, the fabulous 
monster spoken of by Herodotus and Pliny 
as guarding the gold-bearing fields. The 
name indeed is the same. Cherud is the 
same as Sanskrit gribh, Greek ypvy, 
German greifen, English grip ; and the office 
of this guard at the gate of Paradise was to 
grab any one who tried to enter. The 
Seraph was a fiery serpent, whose business 
was by fatal bite to protect the garden. Of 
these two guards the serpent proved treacher- 
ous. A superior angel—whose motives are 
variously ascribed to a passion for Eve with 
jealousy of Adam (Rabbi Jarchi) and to envy 
of Adam’s happy estate (Josephus)—indu- 
ced the serpent to lend him his form. Eve, 
knowing that the serpent was the divinely 
appointed protector of the garden, did not 
Suspect the treachery. There has been a 
great deal written about the curse pronoun- 
ced on the serpent, that it should forever 
crawl on its belly in the dust. This seemed 
to suggest that previously it had not so 
crawled. We find ancient Rabbins surmis- 
ing that it was in the shape of a camel, and 
imaginative Mohammedans that the ser- 
pent had two legs which Michael was com- 





missioned to cut off with the sword of God. 
The ingenious Dr. Adam Clarke was of 
opinion that the serpent had previously 
been an ape! It seems to me that there is 
a trace of the doctrine of metempsychosis 
in the sentence. To the oriental eye every 
animal held a human soul trying to climb 
into higher form. ‘The curse on the serpent 
was that the soul in it should never trans- 
migrate. It wasnailed to the dust forever. 

The reappearance of the Seraph along 
with Cherubim in the ornamentation of the 
Jewish temple, and its continuance in our 
emblems to this day, shows that the early 
myths were unable to blast the reputation 
of .the serpent as an Agathodemon. In 
India there are distinct traces of the Shemi- 
tic narrative, such as the bruising of the ser- 
pent’s head. There are ancient representa- 
tions of Krishna treading on the serpent’s 
head, and there is at this day a popular expla- 
nation of a certain mark on the head of the 
Cobra snake as having been left there by the 
heel of Vishnu ; and yet the serpent in India 
is held in the highest reverence, and the 
Cobra in particular enjoys the rank of a 
Brahmin of the highest caste. 

Indeed the distance to which this story has 
traveled is the marvel of mythological sci- 
ence. The echo of it is found in the idle 
story of Pliny, that in a crowd of many men 
and only one woman a snake will leave all 
the rest and attack the woman. M. J. Miche 
let (Za Sorciére) finds something profound 
in this especial association of woman with 
demons. Her inspired nature may as easily 
be possessed by evil as by good impulses. He 
remembers the Sibyls and Circes, and after 
them that the witches and sorcerers were 
chiefly women, and says ‘Satan retourne 4 
son Eve.’ M. Reuss (Za Sorcellerie) as- 
signs as a reason why witches have been 
chiefly women,—about 8 to 1,—says it is be- 
cause man, being stronger, is more capable 
than women of obtaining what he desires, 
while woman in her feebleness flies to seek 
external aid. -In her weakness, especially 
in the middle ages, Satan found a re-en- 
forcement of his appeals. But the fact seems 
to me to find a nearer explanation in the 
relation of witchcraft to Paganism. Women 
hold on to a religion more devoutly than men. 
They held on longest to the pagan deities 
and rites after they had been declared ac- 
cursed, the gods declared devils, and their 
rites sorcery. To return to the narrative of 
Eden, we find it clearly interwoven with the 
Scandinavian myth of the universe-tree Ygg- 
drasil, whose every root a serpent gnaws, 
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and around whose central bloom coils Jér- 
mungandr,—‘ vast serpent.’ The very name 
of the realm around which that serpent stretch- 
es, with tail in mouth, is Midgard,—so curi- 
ously resembling ‘midst of the garden,’— 
while the snakes that gnaw the roots are 
called the sons of Grafvitnir, a name meaning 
knowledge. Here, too, the serpent is associ- 
ated with intellectual subtlety. 

* We are now prepared to see how this 
mighty and universal combat between light 
and darkness—sun and cloud—has been 
spiritualized. I have said that the symboli- 
cal forms of evil have been the changing shad- 
ows of the growing and glowing moral senti- 
ment of man. In India the first form of the 
combat is between Indra, the sun, and Vritra, 
the rainless, blighting cloud. He is the bit- 
ing snake. But Indra afterwards has another 
combat to destroy Ahi, the throttling snake. 
“Indra,” as the Rig- Veda recites, “ the wield- 
er of the thunderbolt, dug our channels ; h 

smote the cloud (Vritra), the blockader of 
the waters ; he the fair-handed, the impeller, 
has brought us on our way; by his command 
we flow broad rivers. Ever is that heroism 


of Indra to be proclaimed when he cut Ahi 
in pieces, with his thunderbolt he smote the 
surrounding obstructors ; 


the water: flowed, 
seeking their goal.””—(Rig-Veda III. 33.) 

Through Ahi the cloud is spiritualized ; 
for Ahi reappears in the Sanskrit amAas, sin. 
In Greece this serpent’s name Afi reappears 
in the word echidna, adder, but also in agos, 
sin. In Latin it becomes anguis, snake, and 
angustia, a strait, from which we get our word 
‘anguish.’ Professor Max Miiller well says: 
“ All who have seen and contemplated the 
statue of Laokoon and his sons, with the ser- 
pent coiled around them from head to foot, 
may realize what those ancients felt and saw 
when they called sin amas, the throttler.” 
Our word adder is simply the German word 
Natter, a snake, from which the letter # has 
been transposed to make the az. It therefore 
goes back to the Sanskrit root nah, to bind, 
and is thus a descendant of that great demon 
worm that bound Laokoon, and the throt- 
tling Ahi whom Indra vanquished. 

3ut that classic combat did not linger only 
as a name in Germany. Let us visit the 
famous old city of Worms, and its very name 
reminds us that we are in the neighborhood 
where Siegfried slew the dragon, and made 
himself invulnerable by bathing in its blood, 
with the exception of one spot where the leaf 
fellon him. They will show you at Worms 
the place where the conflict took place, 
and also the Rosengarten,—so called still, 





—where the enchantress dwelt whose guard 
was the dragon. Here the monster does 
but reflect the barbaric virtue of physical 
courage. In the famous Missal of Worms 
(10th or r1th century) you will find the trans- 
lation of the story in a picture of Christ with 
the demon Death beneath his feet, whom hx 
is slaying with the cross for aspear. Wander- 
ing southward, perhaps to visit the Passion- 
play at Oberammergau, we cross the charm- 
ing lake called Wurm-see. There you will 
learn that it is so called from a dragon 
which once devastated the country, but was 
destroyed by pious monks. But they will point 
you also to a little “Island of Roses” there 
which will remind you of the dragon-guarded 
Rose-garden of Worms, the Hesperian gar- 
dens of Greek fable, and of Paradise with its 
guarding seraph. 

Returning homeward then, we no sooner 
reach the shore of England than we meet 
our Cerberus in the form of a customs offi- 
cer, above whose head goes on the well- 
known struggle of the lion and the unicorn. 
That familiar device has a curidus history, 
but one too long to be repeated here. But 
I may say that we can trace the unicorn back 
until it becomes a wicked dragon in the for- 
ests of Armenia, and the genealogy of the 
lion is equally traceable to a holy beast of the 
same region. It was a very ancient supersti- 
tion in India and Persia and Armenia, that the 
most ferocious animals respected pious her- 
mits, were converted by them in the woods 
and became friends with them. Christian 
hermits were afterwards said to be similarly 
befriended. Thus King Henry of Bruns- 
wick when a pilgrim in the Holy Land found 
one of these holy lions fighting a dreadful 
horned dragon. He took the part of the lion 
and slew the dragon. The grateful animal 
followed his deliverer back to Brunswick, 
giving him the title of Henry the Lion. This 
story was told of another saint, the combat 
being near Rome ; but there the dragon had 
become a unicorn, the legend in other re- 
spects being exactly the same as other dra- 
gon stories. There were many romances of 
this kind floating hither from the East m the 
tine of the crusades and pilgrimages. Such 
steries found the soil already prepared for 
them in the tales of kindred origin and sig- 
nificance,—of fierce-seeming beasts whont 
fair maidens found good-hearted. It was not 
difficult for a race that had “ Beauty and the 
Beast” for its favorite story to call a loved 
king the lion-heart. But so it is, that though 
the British lion may be thought of now as 
the royal animal whose fierce roar is heard 
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round the world, he originally came to us as 
a pious and Christian-like animal, and his 
contest with the unicorn is the ancient con- 
flict of sun and cloud, god and dragon. 
Though, as the British emblem, the lion be 
never so ferocious, he is really there a Saint 
George in disguise. In astrology lion meant 
the Sun’s house. In Mithraic symbols the 
lion, with rayed head, is often represented 
destroying the serpent ; indeed the Priests of 
Mithra were called Lions. In the conflict 
of the holy lion with the unicorn the old com- 
bat has been translated into the conflict be- 
tween Christian and Pagan. The unicorn is 
a fabulous form derived probably from the 
rhinoceros ; it is spoken of in the Bible as a 
symbol of terrible strength, and in after ages 
it attained a sanctity through the belief that 
it was the guardian of St. Justina in her soli- 
tude. But it was not always so. Its horn 
was the symbol of pagan hostility, and it took 
the place of the dragon in the legend of 
which I have spoken. The horse-like shape 
of the unicorn may have seemed particu- 
larly appropriate at a time when the conse- 
cration and sacrifice of the horse to Wodin 
by our Teutonic ancestors led the Christian 
fathers to ascribe the demonic character to 
that useful animal, which led to the discon- 
tinuance of horseflesh as food. To similar 
exigencies, arising in the course of the con- 
version of the Pagans, may be attributed the 
evil name which fell upon various other ani- 
mals which Christianity held accursed simply 
because paganism held them sacred. The 
raven, visibly carrying the night on its back, 
was the bird that whispered to Odin the se- 
crets it discovered on its flight, and when 
Odin was declared a devil, the raven was 
esteemed a demon bird. It is said that even 
Voltaire was troubled if he heard the croak 
of a raven on his left. Yet its original asso- 
ciation was high. It was pictured sitting on 
the strings of Apollo’s lyre ; and though black, 
it was so only that it might be for the sun- 
god a better night-watchman, to report what 
has occurred whilst his own eye was with- 
drawn from the Earth. To the Parsees the 
raven is still the carrier between Earth and 
Heaven, and the dead are left on mountains 
frequented by that bird, that through them 
souls may pass to paradise. Freyia, the 
Scandinavian Venus, had her chariot drawn 
by two cats; and when, anathematized by the 
missionary, Freyia’s day—Friday—became 
unlucky, the cat became uncanny. The 
witch was associated with a cat, and there are 
people who still dislike a cat, and hold a 
black one particularly diabolical. Many a 





cat has been sacrificed over a supposed 
witch’s grave to keep her from wandering 
after death. I was in Moscow when some 
women in the neighborhood sacrificed a cat, 
a dog, and a cock, to allay the cattle plague. 
They harnessed a woman to a plough, ran a 
furrow around their cattle, slew and buried 
the animals at the junction of the furrow, 
crying “Cattle plague, spare our cattle; we 
offer you cat, dog, and cock.” In this case, 
however, the cat must have been devoted on 
account of its sanctity, for there is no demon- 
ism associated with it there, but the reverse. 
In Russia a cat may enter a church and be 
welcome, but if a dog enter the whole con- 
gregation would rise up to expel it. I once 
asked a peasant in that country why this was, 
and she told me it was because once the 
devil tried to enter paradise in the shape of 
a mouse. A cat and a dog were on guard 
at the time. The dog allowed the mouse to 
pass, but the cat pounced on it, and so en- 
joys the credit of having foiled Satan in this 
manceuvre. 

The demonism of the dog has been more 
universal than that of any other animal not fab- 
ulous. The fidelity of the dog has in the last 
centuries worn out the evil suspicions of him 
in this country, and yet I remember a news- 
paper correspondent thought the howling of a 
dog at Sandringham, in the night of Decem- 
ber gth last, important enough to report to 
a shuddering country. I read lately of a dog 
in a German village which was supposed to 
have announced so many deaths that he be- 
came an object of general terror, and was 
put to death. It seems to be only as fore- 
seeing death, or as able to see invisible 
beings, that superstitions concerning the dog 
survive in this country; but in the witch- 
times there perished many a poor creature 
the only evidence of whose sorcery was fond- 
ness for a black dog. In Germany the 
belief in the diabolical character of the dog 
is so powerful that it was able to upset the 
eq inimity of Goethe himself, whom, we find 
ending his connection with the Weimar thea- 
ter because a learned dog was shown on the 
stage, and even on one occasion apostrophi- 
zing a dog as a demon which wished to pos- 
sess his soul. He would seem to hav» dwelt 
upon that poodle circling around Faust, 
from which Mephistopheles presently emerg- 
ed, until it had upset his nerves; but it is 
remarkable that Goethe’s notion should coin- 
cide so nearly with that of the Parsees of 
Surat, who venerate the dog above all other 
animals, and who, when one is dying, placea 
dog’s muzzle near the person’s mouth, and 
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make it bark twice, so that it may catch the 
departing soul and bear it to the waiting 
angel. 

As the Magians pictured Paradise guarded 
by a griffin and a seraph; so the Hindoos 
pictured the abode of the gods guarded by 
two dogs, ‘the morning and evening twilight ; 
these reappear in Orthros and Kerberus, 
the guards of the Greek Hades. In ‘Or- 
thros’ the name of Vritra reappears; in 
Kerberus we have the Indian Sarama,—the 
dog who proved a treagherous guard and was 
slain by Indra. Hence the Russian peasant 
comes fairly by his story of how the dog 
admitted the mouse-devil into Heaven; and 
the English peasant by his epithet “ hell- 
hound.” But in Hindu mythology the two 
dogs do not bear an evil character. In a 
funeral hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 14) ad- 
dressed to Yama, King of Death and of Im- 
mortality, we read: “By an auspicious 
path do thou hasten past the two four-eyed 
brindled dogs, the offspring of Sarama, then 
approach the bountiful Pitris who rejoice 
together with Yama. Intrust him, O King 
Yama, to thy two watch-dogs, four-eyed, 
road-guarding, and man-observing.” ‘The 
two brown messengers of Yama, broad of 
nostril and insatiable, wander about among 
men: may they give us again to-day the 
auspicious breath of life that we may see the 
sun.” And now, three thousand years, per- 
haps, after this was said, we find the dog still 
regarded as the seer of ghosts and the watch- 
er at the gates of death, of whose opening 
his howl forewarns. In Germany the dog 
sacred to Odin, afterwards the hound of his 
demon chase, had his diabolism intensified 
by his relationship with the wolf, which was 
sacred to Mars in Greece, and to Odin in 
the North. The wolf gained a sanctity in 
Rome somewhat’similar to that of the lion 
elsewhere which made the British emblem. 
The fierce animal was found good-hearted 
enough to suckle Romulus and Remus; 
and there were wolf-festivals, the well-known 
Lupercalia. No one can look upon the 
form of the wolf of the capital without recog- 
nizing that it was meant as a sacred object. 
There was also a legend of certain Hirpini, 
or men who had been changed to wolves in 
punishment for having killed some sacred 
wolves which had seized flesh from an altar. 
Of the corresponding superstition, which in 
the North, and in France, took an awful 
shape, I shall have to speak hereafter. 

None of these animals, however, have 
played so large a part in demonology as the 
dragon and the serpent. How enormous 





that part is we may estimate by the extent 
to which their legends cover this country, 
where serpents are few and comparatively 
harmless. The localities, of which there are 
many in every country, named after the 
devil,—as Tchern, Chernaya, Tchernigof in 
Russia, Tchernctz in Wallachia, Tchernovitz 
in Poland, all referable ‘to the ancient god 
Tchornibog, now made into Tchort, the 
devil; the many Teufelsbergs and fels in 
Germany, are generally represented in Eng- 
land by names which record the conflicts of 
heroes with monsters. We have indeed our 
Devil’s Dykes and Devil’s Dens, our Devil’s 
Bit Mountains and Devil’s Punch-bowl in 
Ireland, and sagas tell of terrible encounters 
with the evil one in most of these places, 
sometimes in his own shape. But it is to our 
Wormleys and Wormfields, Wormfords and 
Wormbridges, to our Lindleys and Lindis- 
farnes, that we must look for the chief traces 
of these mythical conflicts. The old battles 
of Indra with Vritra, of Apollo with the Py- 
thon, have been repeated here scores of 
times. Need I tell you of how the serpents 
were expelled from Ireland, or how in the 
same way St. Petroc in Cornwall expelled a 
huge snake, significantly near the mount 
named after St. Michael, the angelic dragon- 
slayer? In Mordiford church, Hereford- 
shire, there lingered until lately the stained 
window showing how the dragon of that re- 
gion was slain ; while the legend of the Laid- 
ley Worm—that is, the Loathely Worm—is 
well known. In the Border Minstrelsy we 
read that 


** The wode Laird of Larcestoun 
Slew the wode worm of Wormestoun 
And wan all Linton parochine.” 


(It will be remembered that Dante calls 
Kerberus a worm, and Milton so designates 
Satan.) . Linton, like Lyndhurst, comes from 
lind, a fiery serpent; and it is probably from 
lind that we get the name of our so-called 
blind-worm—that is, shining worm, for the 
animal has very good eyes. It is still the 
custom when the new Bishop enters the dio- 
cese of Lockburn for the lord of that domain 
to meet him in the middle of the river Tees and 
present him with an ancient sword, saying, 
“« My Lord Bishop, I here present you with 
the faulchion wherewith the champion of Con- 
yers slew the worm, dragon, or fiery flying ser- 
pent which destroyed man, woman and child ; 
in memory of which the king then reigning 
gave him the manor of Lockburn to hold by 
this tenure, that upon the first entrance of ev- 
ery Bishop into the country the faulchion 
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should be presented.” There is wrapped in 
this legend, probably, the fact that one Con- 
yers afforded Bishop Flambard a safe retreat 
from the Scotch invader Comyer, whom he 
afterwards brought to kneel at the Bishop’s 
feet. 

The most interesting of all these mythical 
worms in England is that of Lambton. Not 
long ago I visited that region near Newcastle 
and had pointed out to me the well into 
which the little worm was thrown, and the 
hill around which he coiled nine times when 
he emerged as a monster. The story runs 
that the young Knight of Lambton employ- 
ed all Sunday fishing in the Weir, to the great 
scandal of church-goers. Once he caught a 
small worm, which he threw into a well. 
There it swelled to vast dimensions. The 
young knight, however, went off to the holy 
wars in Palestine. When he returned he 
found the neighborhood in great trouble. 
The monster lay on his hill, demanded nine 
cows’ milk daily, and if one cup less were 
offered devastated the village in his wrath. 
Various knights had attacked him vainly, for 
when cut in two the worm pieced himself to- 
gether again. The knight whose Sunday 
fishing had caused all this trouble resolved to 
encounter the worm. He was told by an 


oracle that he would succeed if he armed 
himself with a coat of mail covered with 
razor-blades, and met the monster in the 
river ; but that after slaying him he must sac- 
rifice the first living thing he met, or if he did 
not no Lambton would die in his bed for nine 


generations. He did so. He enticed the 
worm into the river Weir; it coiled around 
the razors of his armor and was cut to 
pieces: the pieces could not now join to- 
gether again, because the current bore them 
away. In the Rig-Veda (I. 32) we read this 
of Indra’s conflict with the dragon Vritra: 
“The waters carry away the nameless body 
of Vritra, tossed into the midst of the never- 
stopping, never-resting currents.” Our 
Lambton hero, on coming from this victory, 
met first his own father. As he could not 








sacrifice him, the doom passed on the family, 
and everybody you meet in that region will 
inform you that, strange to say, no Lambton 
has ever since died in his bed—the doom 
having ended with the late. Earl of Durham, 
who, they affirm, died in his chair. No ele- 
ment of the solar myth is wanting here. The 
razors on the armor, as portrayed on the 
ancient statue at Lambton castle, are rays 
of light. The growth of the monster from a 
small worm is the twilight increasing to 
midnight. The worm piecing itself together 
again when cut in two, is the hydra-head 
growing out again after Hercules has cut it 
off; that is, so often as the sun dispels the 
night, the night grows together again. And 
thus we find the ancient Vritra, Python, 
Hydra, living on to reflect every evil as it 
comes in history,—Paganism as conquered 
by some princely saint, miasma as conquered 
by some enterprising drainer of swamps, or 
at length Sabbath-breaking, as illustrated to 
Northumbrian boys by the terrible story of 
the Lambton worm. Not less striking is the 
form assumed by the same idea in a story 
which German mothers tell their little ones. 
Once upon atime a little boy and his sister 
went into the field to gather strawberries. 
When their baskets were full they met an 
aged woman, who said she was very hungry, 
and asked for some of the berries. The girl 
emptied her basket in the old woman’s lap ; 
the boy said he had not gathered berries for 
old women, and passed on. The aged woman 
was really a powerful fairy. She called the 
children back and gave each a little box. 
The girl opened hers, and there came out 
two white worms which soon grew to gor- 
geous flies, and gradually to angels, who bore 
the fair child away to paradise. Out of the 
boy’s box came two little black worms which 
grew to be enormous serpents. They coiled 
around him, drew him into the dark forest, 
where he is still held by their mighty folds, 
an example to all little listeners of how the 
small beginnings of evil may swell to evil 
habits whose strength cannot be broken. 








THE TICTOM DEFICIT. 





GUENDOLEN. 


Sue is so fair, I thought, so dear and fair ! 
Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 
With pensive profile delicate and sweet, 

And Titian’s color in her sunny hair. 


So fair, I thought, rejoicing even to note 

The little flexible, transparent wrist, 

Tht purple of the gold-clasped amethyst 
That glittered at her white and slender throat : 


The tiny ear, curled like a rosy shell ; 
The gentle splendor of the wide brown eyes, 
Deep, lustrous, tender, clear as morning skies: 
The full, sad lips,—the voice that like a bell 


Rang thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 


High, airy-pure as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the early summer days, 
And joyous as the laughter of a child. 


Dearest, has heaven aught to give thee more ? 
I thought, the while | watched her changing face, 
Heard her fine tones and marked her gestures’ grace,— 
Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before. 


We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God’s shaping chisel, waits us as the rest, 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest, 

And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. 


THE TICTOM DEFICIT. 


Ir was Mr. Jerry Tictom’s delight to sit 
before a brisk hard-wood fire with a pair of 


heavy brass-headed tongs in his hand. 
Whenever he saw the brands about to fall, 
he prevented it by laying them tenderly one 
upon another. 

The andirons often reflected his thin deli- 
cate features, making them round and full 
with a merry laugh upon them. It was an 
old trick of the andirons, and the wonder of 
it to Tictom had ceased long ago. 

The fire was wife and family to Jerry— 
comfort and company. The care of it had 
grown upon him like a passion. The flames 
painted his thoughts and in return required 
of him something, he knew not what to name 
it, if ’twere not reverence. 

Mrs. Holm, his long-time landlady, hu- 
mored his ways. She gave over to his keep- 
ing the fire upon the old-fashioned hearth in 





the old-fashioned parlor as trustfully as 
though Jerry were a later Prometheus. 

Filled with a happy consciousness of his 
responsibility, Jerry's care went a step fur- 
ther. The wood whereof the fire was made 
he ordered himself of the dealer. Many a 
cargo did he examine before he ordered the 
winter supply. He knew better than the 
dealer the individual merits of the different 
kinds of wood. He reveled in the sweet 
savor of the silvery birch; he gloried in the 
red heart of the oak, brave to the core; but 
it was for the sweet-breathed, rifted pine that 
he reserved his love, and for which, as it fell 
to sudden ashes, he sorrowed in the chimney 
corner. Perhaps he imagined a day when it 
may have hidden some sweet soul of a 
dryad. 

Each year, for the whole month of Sep- 
tember, he hired Tonny Teet the wood- 
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sawer, who would make no other engage- 
ments. Certain as September came Tonny, 
a self-conceited, active little old man with a 
wooden leg, who seldom confessed his igno- 
rance of anything, but who was easily put 
down, for all that. 

How wholly Jerry gave himself up to en- 
joyment of an afternoon, when with Tonny 
on the spot and the day’s sawing begun, he 
sat upon a throne of logs, snuff-box in hand, 
his gold-headed cane under his arm, his 
autumn surtout buttoned about his wisp of a 
body, and watched the dust fall damp and 
odorous to the music of the saw. 

Then Jerry would dream and murmur :— 
“ My life, how like a tree itis! The Springs 
give and the Autumns take away ; bird-songs 
and winds from many ways and summer 
memories are woven into every fiber of it, 
yet the cutter comes, and the sawer like 
Tonny Teet here, and the heart is cut in 
twain ; the dust, sweet-smelling, falls, the fire 
gladdens and all becomes ashes, ashes, ashes.” 
But,.as Thackeray says, “what an old, olf 
simile that is, between man and timber!” 

He was fond of comedy, though, to his 
knowledge he had never been within a 
thousand miles of a theater, and Mr. Teet, 
the wood-sawer, was a comedian of the first 
water, little as he knew it. 

Over and over again Teet had played a 
play, and Mr. Jerry had witnessed it, and both 
called it the “ story of taking the frigate.” 

Any less conceited soul than Tonny 
would have quailed before this undertaking. 

In his little person he was to represent, (in 
war-time,) what was supposed to be a great 
merchant-ship of the enemy, lying nearly be- 
calmed off Thacher’s Island. He was also 
to personate a pinkey of about fifty tons, 
hurriedly manned and armed, creeping out 
as a Yankee privateer to surprise and cap- 
ture her. The pinkey was to approach with- 
in gunshot of the merchantman and call upon 
her to surrender or be sunk without quarter. 
The ship was then to throw off disguise and 
bear down as a frigate upon the pinkey, 
while the latter continued the combat undis- 
mayed. 

Whoever has played a character at all, 
may appreciate the difficulties besetting Mr. 
Teet. With legs that were not mates under 
him, they seemed insurmountable. There 
was also a lack of stage properties which left 
more to be imagined than is wont. 

The wood-yard was to be the bay. Large 
logs of wood were loaded and primed and 
laid in parallel lines upon gun-decks of fancy. 
Two strips of red and blue flannel, hoisted 





upon a couple of clothes-poles, were to signal 
“ England expects every man to do his duty” 
of the sullen man-of-war, and “ Don’t give up 
the pinkey” of the Yankee privateer. Fancy 
was to nail them to the mast. With this 
utter lack of sea-room and scenic properties, 
he was to present to the excited audience 
(Mr. Tictom) all the incidents of the unequal 
and desperate encounter. 

As the whole affair was to be at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Tictom, it seemed proper that 
he should have some choice in the conduct 
of it. So the sawer deferred to his employ- 
er’s views. 

“Shall we spare the prisoners?” 
Teet. 

“Certainly, Tonny, don’t for goodness’ 
sake shed any blood.” 

Tonny looked upon his employer with 
something like—it could have been only the 
shadow of—contempt. To expect a sea-fight 
—to behold all the pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance of glorious war—with real gunpowder 
—and not a drop of blood drawn! O timid 
Tictom ! ° 

Jerry was to let fall his bandanna when 
ready for the affair to begin. With his eye 
upon the signal, the sawer waited with a slow- 
match of oakum to touch the first gun, which 
he announced would be from the pinkey. 
The handkerchief fell and the latter called 
upon the ship to surrender or be sunk. 
There was a grim silence on board of the 
bulky merchantman, which the pinkey attri- 
buted to fear. But the silence was soon 
broken by a frigate’s broadside, and Mr. 
Teet’s personation of surprise was admirable. 
He allowed his wooden leg to shiver with it. 

Tonny stumped from one line of loaded 
logs to the other. Both shot handsomely, 
presenting to the audience a perfectly bril- 
liant though somewhat bewildering scene. 

Such was the celerity of Tonny’s move- 
ments, that now and then Mr. Tictom lost 
the situation completely, and only recovered 
it by chance, or when Teet struck some 
familiar attitude of which he knew the mean- 
ing by heart. 

Of a truth there were times when either 
the player’s art was at fault or the spectator’s 
fancy failed him, for often it was impossible to 
see in Teet other than the prosaic little wood- 
sawer. It was a trying moment to the look- 
er-on when—the pinkey having tacked to 
deceive the enemy—Tonny stumbled and 
nearly fell into the jaws of the frigate. 

Mr. Tictom played the part of the states- 
man to perfection. He sat upon an embank- 
ment, out of harm’s way, crying, “ Never sur- 
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render! don’t give up the pinkey!” Perhaps 
it was easy to show good statesmanship, but 
for poor Teet, bearing the burden of the 
day, —personating alternately the scorn of 
the frigate and the daring of the pinkey, 
with broadsides to be given and taken, 
holding the doubtful poise of battle now on 
this side, now on that,—it was not so easy. 
When he felt the perspiration running from 
the scuppers, as it were, and after the last 
shot had been fired, he allowed the pinkey to 
escape. He sat down upon the wood-horse, 
hot, breathless, and content. 

For himself, he would rather have fought 
both craft, bobstay to yard-arm, to the bot- 
tom, but the limits prescribed by Mr. Jerry 
forbade such a bloody conclusion ; so he in- 
vented the darkness and the escape of the 
pinkey in it as a masterly maneuver, which, 
under Providence, it was. 

Tonny considered it no mean triumph, 
that, during the conflict, he succeeded in 
bringing Mrs. Holm to the window with cu- 
riosity in her face and her right hand over 
her good ear. * 

“Well done,” cried Mr. Jerry from his 
safety-seat, “well done, Tonny Teet,” and 
hurried down therefrom, went into the house 
and brought out to the thirsty actor a glass of 
wine that had not seen sunlight for twenty 
years. Jerry saw this battle fought over and 
over in the winter fire, always hearing in the 
crackling of the forestick the smack of Ton- 
ny’s lips over that annual glass of wine, a fit- 
ting finale. 

But let it not be concluded that this play 
as now played was the sudden offspring of 
Mr. Teet’s genius. When Mr. Tictom heard 
it first it was a simple rill of a story, trickling 
shyly along from the lips of the lively old 
wood-sawer. Mr. Tonny told it without 
illustration, except here and there a wave 
of the hand ; then at a later telling he set the 
wood-horse to represent one thing, and a pile 
of saw-dust another. And again—for by 
such slow marches perfection comes — the 
falling of the beetle upon the axe made thun- 
der,—though of a rather thin quality. The 
loading of the logs as cannon for the engage- 
ment was a thought of later growth, a flash 
of inspiration like, which only visits genius. 
Thus the story grew’to a play, and the play 
had grown and was growing with every repe- 
tition thereof. But for Jerry and Tonny it 
continued to be the “story of taking the 
frigate,” and no play at all. 

Luckily Jerry was a bachelor. As head of 
a household the time devoted to the “story” 
-would have been required to quiet the baby, 


“as well as President Grim himself. 





and thought, which was now clear as a spark, 
would have been bewildered in seeking for 
the hidden ills of infancy. 

He lived in an ideal world in which he 
made ecstatic journeys. In our bread-and- 
butter world he traveled very little. Hers 
he was punctilious and methodical to an ace. 
The business of his life demanded it, for he 
was the executive officer of a moneyed insti- 
tution. For a certain part of the day his 
mind fluttered among notes, bills, discounts, 
and balances, at the beck and call of the tra- 
der, the borrower, and the money-changer of 
Seetown. But when he placed the key in 
the satchel and drew the string thereof, his 
other life, of which we have had a glimpse, 
began, to continue until the opening, next 
morning, of the Seetown Bank. 

It was an old institution. Tonny Teet . 
was its messenger, a connection which con- 
tributed not a little to his self-importance, 
and in his own eyes he knew the mysteries 
of finance and the function of money about 
Tonny’s 
associates regarded him as an oracle upon 
all questions relating to monetary affairs. 
Only one man ever dared to doubt him. 

“ How long ago, Teet,” said Jesper Frown 
at Snugg’s tavern, where a circle was gather- 
ed one winter evening, “did the Bank begin 
business ?” 

“Well,” replied Tonny, drawing a full 
breath and pausing in his way to give due 
weight to his words, “they say her charter,”— 
the bank was always feminine to Tonny— 
“was brought over in the Mayflower.” 

“Well, an’ how many year ago was 
that?” queried Frown, who always wore his 
name on his forehead, all the plainer now, as 
he thought Tonny’s answer vague and eva- 
sive. Frown was a rival wood-sawer without 
a bank connection, and could not endure 
Teet’s show of superiority, especially as he 
knew he could saw the messenger’s legs off 
—metaphorically, ay, and—one of them at 
least—literally. 

“Sir,” answered Tonny, drawing a breath 
not quite so long and pausing a little longer, 
“I don’t jist remember myself now, but I’ve 
heard my father say ’twas jist arter the Revo- 
lution.” 

“ An’ I,” said Jesper, with the air of a man 
who knows he is driving the last nail that can 
be driven in an argument, “an’ I’ve hearn 
my gran’ther say the Seetown Bank. is as old 
as the Christian era.” 

The hearers concluded the weight of the 
evidence was with Jesper, as a gran’ther 
of course is higher authority than a father. 
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Tonny was silent, and the star of his desti- 
ny declined thenceforth at Snugg’s tavern. 
How delightful is the pursuit of an enemy 
who hath a wooden limb! What odds in 
life have we over a man with a crook in his 
eye! Our manners—are they not sweeter 
than his manners? Our aims, nobler than 
his aims? Our virtues, greater than his vir- 
tues ? 

If Tonny had been made as his Maker 
left him ; if the surgeon and the joiner had 
never had a job out of him, he would doubtless 
have continued, quoted some great gran’ ther, 
and conquered. But Tonny, alas! crippled 
in limb, felt crippled throughout—in heart, 
and hope, and tongue—and was silent. 

It is hoped, however, the reader is persua- 
ded that the bank was no monetary mush- 
room. 

It was old and honored and solid. No 
vote of the directors suspending specie pay- 
ments sullied the records of Jerry Tictom’s 
bank. It favored the lowly and needy. It 
turned a deaf ear to speculators, holding them 
little better than imps from the deeps of eter- 
nal darkness. Its new notes were sweet and 
crisp, and old Parson James took them gladly 
for wedding-fees from any lucky groom. Its 


old notes were soft and silky, and grew softer 


and silkier with well-doing. And so the 
promises to pay of the Seetown Bank were 
piously laid away by many an old lady to pay 
her funeral expenses. Old, old bills of the 
old, old Bank, how many of you, having 
properly buried your possessors, are coming 
back to the counter to claim your places 
among the canceled and redeemed ! 

The bank, being old, believed in the old. 
No man under threescore was ever a di- 
rector in it. Among its presidents none had 
died under ninety. Its officers had been 
few, for they had lived long and dropped like 
ripe apples from the functional bough. 
Longevity was a cardinal virtue there. 
Even “the boy,” Jerry’s assistant, had lat- 
terly celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
his wedding-day. 

It opened and closed—the lucky old in- 
stitution—in happy ignorance of any such 
bank-term as “ irregularity.” 

One afternoon in the month of October, 
President Grim with a city visitor was sitting 
in the directors’ room. The visitor was a 
bank director, and the talk naturally turned 
upon bank doings. Finally the President 
fell to eulogizing their cashier, Mr. Tictom. 

“From the day of his appointment,” said 
he, “ five-and-twenty years ago, down to this 
day, his cash has not varied the shadow of a 

Vor. V.—6 





mill. Why, sir, he is wheat; he is gold. 
He is certain as—as—Norman’s woe,” con- 
tinued Mr. Grim, who, at home with fer cent., 
seldom undertook to navigate a simile. But 
now being a little enthusiastic he ventured 
it and became shipwrecked upon the reef. 
He half suspected something was wrong 
about the comparison, but hastened on :— 
“ Here, sir, is the resolution our Board pass 
ed only yesterday.” The President turned 
the leaves of the old record book reverently, 
and showed it to his visitor in a handwriting 
round and even as print :— 

“« Voted, That our confidence in Mr. Jerry 
Tictom, now and for five-and-twenty years 
last past our beloved associate and cashier, 
increases with every day and grows from 
year to year, like some old oak with its roots 
in the ground, and its tops in the summer 
air, that the birds may build in the branches 
thereof.” 

It may strike the critical reader that the 
wording of this vote was rather above the 
mean of corporation resolutions. The labor 
of drawing it had been allotted to Mr. Muse, 
who had a local reputation as a poet. 

“Put heart in it,” had been the only in- 
junction of the President, who was all heart. 

“*Not too formal,” said director Mixx, 
whose good-nature overflowed in his face 
like the juice in a cut orange. 

“ Rest ‘assured,” was the response. Thus 
the heart in the resolution must be credited 
to the President; the lack of formality to 
Mr. Mixx, and the poetical figure of the oak 
to the drawer himself, who happily sustained, 
in his own mind, his reputation. 

It is true, Mr. Snap made his usual ill- 
humored remark, which nipped Mr. Muse's 
delight over his success in the bud. 

“Roots in the ground! Who in the 
deuce,” asked that cross-grained gentleman— 
‘I say, who in the deuce ever heard of their 
being anywhere else ?” 

The city visitor, to whom such a resolu- 
tion was as new as a primer, congratulated 
the bank upon the possession of such an 
officer. 

At this moment the door of the directors’ 
room opened and “the boy” beckoned to 
the President. Mr. Grim was in a happy 
mood. His eighty summers seemed like 
down under his feet. Excusing himself, he 
entered the room where the beloved Mr. 
Tictom had been “getting up his cash” for 
the day. 

* Alas! What is human perfection? What 
is an accountant but a sailor at sea with the 
chances of shipwreck all about him ? 
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The glancing eye of the President detect- 
ed something wrong in the room. ‘The 
boy” had a tear in his eye and was wiping 
his spectacles. The fire had been neglected 

-a sorrowful sign. The fore-stick had 
wasted to a couple of fallen brands that shed 
their white ashes as the President passed the 
hearth. The tongs were not in their accus- 
tomed corner of the fire-place. 

Mr. Tictom—fastidious, trusted, and punc- 
tilious Jerry Tictom—was no longer immacu- 
late. There was an ink-spot on his right 
wrist-band ; otherwise he was neat as ever, 
but nervous. He was about to launch a 
thunderbolt at the heart of the President of 
Seetown Bank. He looked incapable of it— 
the neat, pure, idealistic Jerry. He seemed 
so little like Jupiter,—that little figure in a 
high-collared, mouse-colored coat. He even 
smiled, or strove to. But smiles and murder 
have gone hand in hand. 

“Mr. Grim,” said Jerry, in a voice soft 
and supplicating,—a thought too tender for 
a thunderbolt,—‘“1 regret to say, sir, my 
cash is short.” 

“Goodness me!” exdlaimed Mr. Grim, 
and sank back overcome in an oaken chair. 
More brands fell apart, and a cloud of ashes 
went up the chimney from the uncared-for 
fire. 

“A deficit! Tictom, a—what?”’ Were the 
walls of the universe—the Seetown Bank— 
crumbling? It wasa dream. How queerly 
dreams come! No, no, Jerry Tictom, he 
was no dream. ‘The tear of “the boy” was 
no dream. And he himself, Greeley Grim— 
was he a dream? No, he was a fact, and 
“the boy” was a fact. But Tictom, what 
was he? 

“Are you sure?” queried the President 
finally. 

“Sure,” replied Jerry. 

“How much?” Mr. Grim shivered. 
Every one of his eighty winters seemed snow- 
ing their snows upon his unprotected head. 

“Six cents!” responded the cashier pa- 
thetically. P 

*Tictom,” said the President,—'tis sur- 
prising how laconic we can be when dealing 
with misfortune! Tictom had always the 
‘“‘ Mr.” from the President until this unhappy 
moment; the cashier felt the change, and 
many of the planets of perspiration upon his 
bald head rolled from their places and be- 
came unhappy spots of Tictom upon the 





floor. 
‘“'Tictom,”. said the President, solemnly | 

“if ‘twas a thousand dollars, I'd draw my 

check for it; but a cussed four-pence-ha’- 


penny deficit! ’Tis damnable, Mr. Tictom,” 

Mr. T. felt thankful for the restoration of 
the title,—“ I'll go home.” 

“The boy” helped him on with his sur- 
tout ; he proceeded to his visitor in the other 
room, and they withdrew. 

The cashier dismissed “the boy” and was 
alone with his sorrow—his first error. He 
put away the bills and the cents, the silver 
and the gold, that seemed to have no value 
in them now. He whetted his knife and cut 
a quill for to-morrow’s work, but he spoilt it ; 
another and another likewise. He gave up 
the pen business. He raked the coals upon 
the hearth, covered them carefully with 
ashes, and, simple as was the proceeding, he 
drew comfort from it. 

Locking the bank he turned towards home. 
As he passed the church-yard he paused 
longer than usual before a moss-covered stone 
with the inscription—‘ Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Ruth,”—moss concealed the remainder, 
except the figures “18.” Then he thought 
of the same words “ to the memory of Ruth,” 
graven on his heart, which the moss could 
never reach to cover. 

At the tea-table he left his toast scarcely 
tasted. Good Mrs. Holm, suspecting some 
freak of appetite, sent Joanna, her trustiest 
maid, to the closet for a jar of strawberry 
jam. He declined it. Though she could 
conceive of no ill beyond the reach of her 
jam to cure, she lamented now that she had 
spared her quince jelly. 

Her alarm was fully aroused when, later, 
Jerry did-not call for his evening doughnut 
and glass of milk. She immediately put 
some thoroughwort on the hearth to steep. 
Then her womanly fancy conjured a thousand 
possible contingencies. She opened her Bible 
to look at Jerry’s signature at the bottom of a 
Seetown Bank bill, between the leaves of the 
book of Job! 

“If anything should happen to Mr. Tic- 
tom,” she said to herself as she smoothed out 
the note tenderly, “I would name my parlor 
tongs after him.” And with this consoling 
promise her heart grew happier. 

Jerry meanwhile sat in the old parlor be- 
fore a cheerful fire of birch and pine-wood. 
He would have taken flight into his ideal 
world, but the day's disaster held him down. 
Nevertheless, fire and tongs had for him their 
wonted charm. 

Well for him who, after some misfortune of 
the day, can retreat to the chimney corner 
and throw evil forebodings upon the evening 
back-log ! 

He felt like some great captain who has 
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lost a battle ; we all know how. For are we 
not all captains of something in our little 
way? Have we not all had our losses of 
battles, or marbles, or sweethearts, or chances 
of promotion ? 

Hours went. Out of the birch and pine 
boughs came to him all kinds of woodland 
melodies and the garnered fragrance of twen- 
ty summers. 

Next morning he approached the day’s 
labor with reluctance. ‘The fire was perfect, 
and the woman who put the room to rights had 
added many a womanly touch that he felt. 

But he must begin the day with an entry 
unheard of in the books—those stately, scru- 
pulous volumes of the Seetown Bank. A 
‘‘Suspense” account! The word had a fear- 
ful look in English. If he only knew Greek, 
that he might put it in that character ! 

He looked out of the window upon the 
wharf at which a Nova Scotia schooner was 
unloading wood. He watched as it came 
tumbling out. What a landscape is to the 
painter, what a block of marble is to the 
sculptor, a cargo of wood was to Jerry Tic- 
tom; he confessed its capabilities, but he 
could not bury himself now in their contem- 
plation. 

Jesper Frown was sawing wood near by, 


thinking of Tonny Teet and wishing he were 


a messenger of the bank. ‘“ But he will drop 
off one of these days,” thought Jesper, “and 
then—.” Now Frown was the senior of 
Tonny by ten years, but “all men think all 
men mortal but themselves.” 

“Tf I were only a wood-sawer,” thought 
Jerry. 

The negro steward of the schooner was 
deep in the, to him, intellectual employment 
of frying flap-jacks for the captain’s break- 
fast. Occasionally he went from caboose to 
cabin with the product of his art, returned 
and began again his labor with sleepy uncon- 
cern. Jerry looked and wondered if he had 
any suspense account,—if Sambo’s cash was 
ever short! Perhaps not; yet Sambo had 
his troubles—a tale of unrequited affection, 
too unhappy for this page. Once in his little 
journey the darky rolled his eyes unwittingly 
toward the window where Mr. Tictom stood, 
and that person drew back out of sight, feel- 
ng that everybody and everything, from the 
negro to the ruler on the desk before him, 
knew of his misfortune. 

He turned to his ledger. No; he would 
not give “Suspense” the honor of a full 
page. So he placed it under “ Collection.” 

Dr. Suspense 

To error 


-06 





Every letter of the’ word looked to him as 
though raised upon the page. 

The news of the error had traveled from 
one director to another with a speed which 
would have surprised electricity. ‘The weekly 
meeting came, the records of the last meet- 
ing were read, and the resolution stared the 
Board in the face. What should be done ? 

President Grim now regretted his advice 
to the drawer to “put heart in it.” Mr. 
Mixx now wished it had been a little more 
formal ; and Mr. Muse, why, as the words 
lay there dry and cold in black and white, 
they did look a little high-flown, though while 
they were wet and warm he thought them 
uncommonly neat. 

Mr. Vent, who had had a winter's experi- 
ence in the State Senate, and had grappled 
with all manner of parliamentary difficulties, 
moved it be “laid upon the table.” As it 
was already upon the record, the President 
ruled the motion “out of order,” thereby 
wounding the pride of the mover, who con- 
tended that if he knew himself anywhere it 
was among parliamentary problems. 

Mr. Wright, a genuine Jackson man, 
moved “it be expunged.” This was lost, 
because the Board wished to avoid anything 
that looked like leaning to Jacksonism. 

Mr. Snap had maintained his wonted 
ominous silence during the debate. Finally, 
he snarled out in his way,—‘“ Let the blasted 
tree keep its roots in the ground ; why don't 
you give Tictom leave of absence and in- 
crease his salary?” 

This suggestion, uttered almost at random 
by the speaker, was met favorably. There 
came near being a split upon the salary 
question, a few maintaining that four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was liberal pay. At 
last it was voted as follows: 

“That Mr. Tictom be requested to take 
a month’s vacation,—that his salary be raised 
to five hundred dollars per annum, and that 
Mr. Amos Meeker, the assistant, be ap- 
pointed acting cashier during the absence of 
Mr. Tictom.” The meeting adjourned. 

It was now Mr. Grim’s turn in the thun- 
derbolt line. He looked as little like Jupi- 
ter as Jerry, yet there was a dignity almost 
Olympian in the manner with which he an. 
nounced the vote of the Board to the unhap- 
py cashier. 

Mr. Tictom was bewildered. A month's 
vacation! Why was that? A month’s leave 
of absence! Where could he go? What 
could he do? The winter's wood was all 
in-doors. 

For a quarter of a century, every work- 
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day, he had left widows Holm’s door, turned 
down by the church, lingered a little before 
that old slate slab in the church-yard, near 
the fence, nodded to every one he met, add- 
ing a smile if ’twas a child or a stock- 
holder, entered the bank, mended his pens, 
debited, credited, paid and received moneys, 
and returned again to muse before the fire 
in winter, or to watch a bed of growing pan- 
sies in spring and summer. And now, to 
find all this interrupted! It was a fearful 
thing to come upon him in his old age. A 
younger man—‘* the boy” now—would have 
gloried in it, but to Jerry it brought only dis- 
traction. 

And that fifty dollars additional to his sal- 
ary! Anotherembarrassment. The quarter- 
days now came around so fast he could not 
spend his income, and his last six months’ 
salary lay undrawn. Why did the Board 
add to his perplexities at this crisis? 

Jerry could think of nothing more pa- 
thetic than parting with a key, and he would 
have esteemed an ex-turnkey the most un- 
happy man living. For five-and-twenty 


years he had carried the bank keys in a 
little satchel in his left breast coat pocket, 
near his heart, and the frequency with which 
he placed his hand upon his breast to assure 


himself of their safety led Mrs. Holm to ima- 
gine him troubled with an affection of the 
heart. 

To turn the keys over to another, though 
it were to Amos Meeker, cost him an 
effort, but they were delivered without a 
word. 

He had somewhere read that travel was a 
great solace to troubled souls. He would 
take a far-off journey. There was an old 
aunt of his, living fifteen or twenty miles 
away among the hills, if living at all,—God 
bless her,—whom he would visit, and cheer 
in her lonely days. 

So little was he accustomed to journey, 
that he would have started with simply a 
bundle-handkerchief with his donnet de nuit, 
a change of linen, and a few ounces of snuff. 
But the more worldly-wise widow would 
not have it so. So Mr. Tictom became 
to Mrs. Holm as clay in the hands of the 
potter. 

She bade Joanna bring down a trunk from 
the garret. 

“It was Seth’s,” she said, “‘ but Seth being 
dead will not need it again.” 

She took out the woolens, examined them 
diligently, hoping to come suddenly upon a 
rogue of a moth, but in vain. 

She urged upon the yielding bachelor a 





blood-stone, to stay bleeding of the nose if 
attacked ; making the same cheerful remark 
about it that she made upon the trunk. She 
put aside some other valuables for him; 
some horse-chestnuts as a charm against 
rheumatism ; a few herbs,—wormwood for 
his appetite, if it should fail him; lungwort 
for cough, if he should have any ; a packet 
of pennyroyal and thoroughwort for miscel- 
laneous ailments to which he might be liable 
away from home. 

The traveler around the world to-day 
takes only a tithe of the precaution which 
the good lady took for her favored boarder 
against the ills which might beset him. 

And the boarder of to-day—are the wool- 
ens ever taken unseasonably out of Seth’s 
trunk for him? Doth any landlady part 
with her pennyroyal for his sake? If the 
tea and toast do not tempt, is the present 
Joanna sent for a jar of strawberry jam, | 
wonder ? 

Mr. Tictom took all this regard for him in 
good part. The amiable man would not 
have objected to a touch of rheumatism for 
the sake of pleasing the lady and proving 
the power of the chestnut charm, but he did 
not care to go far in consumption for the 
chance of being—perhaps—brought back 
with lungwort. 

All the town knew of his intended depar- 
ture and the why and hour thereof, and as 
the early stage-coach made its last tarry at 
Tappaan’s corner, many of the townspeople 
were already there to bid him “ good-speed.” 
Tonny Teet was there in his official coat, 
wiping something out of his eyes—saw-dust, 
maybe. Jesper Frown stood aloof as be 
came a rival wood-sawer without a bank 
connection ; luckier than Tonny, there was 
nothing in his eyes to wipe away. 

The driver clucked, snapped his whip in 
the ear of the nigh leader, and the coach 
rolled away, Mr. Tictom within and Seth's 
trunk on the rack behind. 

We do not propose to follow that morning 
coach. Only one remark has come to us of 
the conversation within it on that day. It 
was made by a little old gentleman of the 
reader’s acquaintance to his neighbor, the only 
time he opened his lips to speak for the jour- 
ney. “I had no idea the world was so large,” 
he said, as he looked abroad for a moment 
out of the moving window. This world had 
always seemed very little to Jerry. 

Mr. Tictom had not been absent more 
than a fortnight when he received two letters 
post-marked ‘‘Seetown.’’ One was in the 
handwriting of President Grim, and the other 
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was evidently directed by the ci-devant 
“boy.” Had the bank fallen? No, no; 
that could not be. 

Which should be opened first? ‘The de- 
cision fell upon that of the Meeker. He 
pecked at the seal nervously with his thin 
fingers. ‘Then suddenly he plunged in and 
read :— 


SEETOWN BANK, 
SEETOWN, Oct. 29, 18—. 
Mr. JERRY TICTOM : 
Respected Sir: Ina crack of the floor. 
Yours forever and ever, 


Amos MEEKER, Acting Cashier. 


Mr. Tictom was amazed as he had never 
been before at the information. It was 
very meager, not to say misty. “ Poor 
Meeker,” he said, “ the promotion has upset 
him.” 

He had forgotten the other letter. He re- 
called it now, opened it mechanically, and 
read as follows :— 





SEETOWN BANK, 
SEETOWN, 29th Oct., 18—. 
Mr. JERRY TICTOM: 

Dear Sir: That cussed four-pence-ha’penny de- 

ficit has turned up 
Verily yours, 
GREELEY Gri, President. 

All was clear; he had opened the wrong 
letter. Together the letters were intelligible 
enough. The delightful news had been put 
in two sheets by the happy officers for fear 
one should miscarry. 

In due time Mr. Tictom returned, looking 
ten years younger. Mrs. Holm attributed 
this effect to the herbs she had so thought- 
fully provided, and thenceforth, whenever the 
virtue and efficacy of herb-tea were doubted 
or assailed, she triumphantly quoted Mr. 
Tictom and his recovery from his trouble. 

The kindly bachelor never hinted that nut 
and herb charm and panacea had made pic- 
tures for him in the evening fire in the 
country. 

In after days this episode in the annals of 
the Seetown Bank was alluded to as “the 
Tictom deficit.” 


re +O - 


KATE 


KATE PARKMAN, my heroine, is rather a 
difficult person to introduce; because she 
does not accord, because she is at variance 


with society, unconventional, headstrong, 
young, at odds with the world, poor, vigor- 
ous, unguided, violent, keen-sighted, red- 
haired, willful, independent, a music-teacher, 
a disputant, upright, clever, candid, a lover 
of ease, out of place even in the family cir- 
cle. 

For her there is no family circle. She 
usually sits apart in a distant corner behind 
her piano, and, when she rises to join her 
brothers and sisters, it is like the coming up 
of a gloomy yellow-red moon, causing silence 
and awe and dispersing the social mists of 
comfort and sympathy that gather around 
the hearth-stone. - 

When her little sisters hear her quick, de- 
cided footsteps, they pick up their dolls 
with anxious looks, for Kate might tread 
upon them; the boys get out of the large 
chairs and stop throwing sofa cushions ; they 
pretend to read or retire to the staircase or 
street for free, noisy enjoyment. 

Even James, the first-born, and head of 
the house, shows his sense of her presence by 
lowering his tone, or by ceasing a contented 
whistle behind his book, and often, uncon- 
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sciously, changes his seat nearer to little 
Jane, the mother-sister, who is ever mending 
something for the children, seldom lifting her 
patient eyes or speaking, and yet it is as 
natural to gather near her as it is to disperse 
at sight of Kate. 

The Parkman mother is not dead; she is 
only incapable! A woman made for a pros- 
perous life-journey ; gentle, amiable, submis- 
sive, very refined and beautiful ; utterly with- 
out qualities for struggling with poverty and 
seven children in whom, except in little 
Jane, she can recognize nothing of her- 
self. 

She seems to look at the situation as pure- 
ly accidental. When her children appeal to 
her she says something inconsequent and 
shuffling in reply ; she is entirely self-sacri- 
ficing and very grateful for what destiny ac- 
cords her; she is motherly in accepting 
crusts for herself, and would like to spread 
them with her neighbor’s sweetmeats for her 
children. 

Of Kate she is very proud, and enjoys 
more than anything the evenings that she 
spends at concerts. 

On the evening in which we present our 
heroine her mother does not expect her to 
come home to dinner. The children feel 
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unusually secure. ‘Sister Kate is not com- 
ing home, she’s gone to a concert,” they say, 
cheerfully. 

The dolls’ house was before the drawing- 
room grate, the boys were falling over the 
arms of the sofa, assisted by a friend or so, 
Jane was trying a tune on the piano, and 
James was reading the newspaper and smok- 
ing, his heels upon the mantel-piece. 

Enter Kate, very pale, looking straight 
forward as if there were no one in the 
room. ‘The children have so much headway 
in their play they cannot break off suddenly. 
A strange boy trips and falls against her. 
Jane stops her tune and James’s heels come 
down upon the curly head of a little one. 

““Why! my dear Kate, I thought—” says 
Mrs. Parkman. She seldom finished a sen- 
tence. 

‘“‘ |’ll get your dinner,” says Jane the ready ; 
and James, glancing at her from behind the 
newspaper, sees that in her eye which makes 
him decide to give her his seat near the fire 
and to leave the room. The boys tumble 
out as well, and Mrs. Parkman says to the 
little girls, “‘ Perhaps you’d better—’ They 
understand, and Jane, coming in with her 
sister's dinner, helps them carry off the dolls’ 
house to their mother’s bed-room, promising 


them a story as compensation for the disap- 
pointment of an evening in the drawing- 
room. 

‘You changed your mind about the con- 
cert?” asked Mrs. Parkman; “take your 
soup while it is hot, my dear.” 

““ No, I did not change my mind,” answer- 


ed Kate. ‘Mrs. Jones forgot to leave my 
money for me; she had an engagement to 
dinner, and was going to the opera; one of 
the twins has scarlet fever.” 

‘“‘ Scarlet fever !”’ said Mrs. Parkman, ‘it’s 
infectious, how provoking! but never mind, 
I’m sure she’ll—” 

“What ?” said Kate. 

“Have it for you the next time, my 
dear.” 

“‘Have scarlet fever for me next time ?” 
said Kate, laughing disagreeably, and eating 
very fast. 

“No, you know I mean the money next 
time ; if you’d only thought to mention it last 
night I might have asked Mr. Thurston.” 

**What could you ask Mr. Thurston, mo- 
ther?” 

“« I was going to say that I might have asked 
him—he is so fond of music, and is always 
glad to go anywhere, he would have taken 
you, or he would have sent George. ” 

“* Mother,” said Kate, leaving her dinner, | 
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“you know that I never shall go anywhere 
with Mr. Thurston or George. I think them 
very selfish to come*here so often in the 
evening. They know that is the only time 
I have for practicing.” 

“What, George! I thought you liked 
George. You always play duets with him 
when he comes, and often you laugh and talk 
together just as Mr. Thurston and I used to 
when—” 

“I play duets with George because it is 
better than doing nothing; but he knows, 
and his uncle knows, that they are wasting 
my time.” 

“My dear, you can’t be always studying 
and working! You must have recreation. It 
has pleased me so much to see you and 
George together—just as we used to be.” 

“Just as you used to be—when, mother ?” 

“Just as I used to laugh and talk with his 
uncle when— How long it is ago!” 

“T have no time for laughing and talking 
and dribbling at fussy little music! If Mr. 
Thurston does not see that I cannot give three 
or four evenings every week to him and his ne- 
phew, you must tell him so, or I shall have to 
tell him myself very plainly.” Kate was grow- 
ingemphatic. “ But it makes no difference to 
him ; he only cares to amuse himself! He’s 
as selfish a man as I know. I hate to be 
poor!” 

“Hush, Kate, I hear them coming! pray 
don’t—I’ll intimate it to Mr. Thurston, or 
you might to George—but don’t offend him, 
you have no idea how angry you look: sit 
down again.” 

But Kate stood erect before the fireplace, 
her pale eyes burning green with rage at her 
mother, and at the same time a look of humor 
about her mouth that Mr. Thursten recog- 
nized and understood. 

“IT hate to be poor!” Kate shrieked as 
they entered,—George timidly, for he did not 
understand her ; his uncle smiling and shak- 
ing hands, and looking full in Kate’s face, 
encouraging her mood. 

“Why shouldn’t you be poor, Kate?” he 
said. ‘Isn’t there a skeleton in every house ? 
There are much worse skeletons than 
Poverty.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” answered Kate. ‘Poverty is the 
worst skeleton that there can be in any house.” 

Mrs. Parkman made an imploring little 
sign to her as Mr. Thurston seated himself; 
‘ut it was too late! She was irritated by Mr. 
Thurston’s quiet air of possession and by 
George’s dejection. She thought him stupid 
not to assist her, and dull not to find any fun 
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in the discussion. His hopeless expression 
as he fumbled in her mother’s work-basket 
made her quite reckless. 

“ Poverty,” she continued, “is worse than 
crime, sickness, death, or disgrace! It is a 
mammoth skeleton composed of all these 
minor skeletons, and no one can stand up 
against it!” 

“ She doesn’t mean anything,’ 
Parkman, weakly. 

“Tt is the worst possible curse, the most 
blasting, insinuating, all-pervading, dire, over- 
whelming, crushing, grinding—” 

** Couldn't you use forcible language ?”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Thurston. ‘ Couldn’t you play an 
accompaniment to make your words stand 
out in a stronger light ?” 

*‘T’d like to beat a tattoo on the skulls of 
the rich by way of accompaniment,” shé 
answered. Her lips were compressed; but 
still there was the smile in the.corners of her 
mouth which led Mr. Thurston on. 

** She’s very tired to-night,” Mrs Parkman 
murmured. ‘ Mrs. Jones’s child has scarlet 


” 


’ 


said Mrs. 


fever. 

“Tam not tired at all, and I will talk like 
a beggar for once in my life. If we were in our 
proper sphere among the lowest beggars we 
might bite each other and fight for food ; but 


that vindictive luxury is denied us, for we are 
among the shabby-genteel poor.” 

She burst out laughing, and pointed with 
oratorical gesture to one of the little boys, 
who ran through the room chased by Jane; 
his hathad a ragged rim, one of his stockings 
had come down, and he shuffled in his large 


shabby shoes. Jane caught him and carried 
him out howling. 

“** The Shabby-genteel Poor’ is the subject 
of my discourse this evening,” she continued. 
“*The uses of adversity !’ Sour are the uses 
of Adversity! Fiendish is the purpose of Pov- 
erty. I address myself now to the light- 


haired youth, as yet unawakened, who affects | 


to converse apart and have no interest in 
the subject.” 

Mr. Thurston laughed, but George would 
not by any look show that he thought her 
amusing. 

“To the light-haired youth,” she said, “ I 
would recommend a cup of cold poison, if 
he be poor. Sense, Wit, Beauty, Wisdom, 
Philosophy, Knowledge, shall avail him noth- 
ing. His classical nose must be brought to 
the grindstone, his pauper divinity must 
shape his end! ” 

“Sounds well; but is a little obscure,” 
said Mr. Thurston; “ aren’t you getting good- 
humored, Kate ?” 








“T am not getting good-humored and I 
wish you would not interrupt me. To be 
Poor is to be wretched, just as surely as to 
be good is to be queer! To be cheap is to 
be nasty! To be poor is to be hideous! To 
be poor is to be mean or reckless! To be 
poor is to be cruel or indifferent ! To be poor 
is to be narrow-minded or skeptical! To be 
poor is to be hard-hearted or crazy. To be 
poor is to be Kra-Kru-Kreck-Kreeee—which 
means all these bad things and much more that 
I am too starved with hunger, cold, and weak- 
ness to express; but you may see it written 
in my Parkman, poverty-pointed phiz,—only 
don’t dare to stare at me impertinently,” she 
said, going up to Mr. Thurston, and shaking 
her fist at him. 

He clapped his hands and said, “ Very 
fine, splendid! you’ve not your equal in 
the Woman's Rights Convention! You are 
a little profane, but that is borne off in the 
final explosion.” ‘ 

“T don’t think you ought to encourage 
her, Richard,” said Mrs. Parkman, “she might 
get into a habit of—” 

“Tt is too late, my dear Mrs. Parkman ; 
she has studied in private, she’s finished. 
Look at George, was there ever a more con 
vinced expression, and look at me: I am 
fixed. Nothing canturnme. Poverty is the 
wickedest, meanest, dirtiest skeleton that 
ever took possession of a house. It does 
everything that is bad except cramp one’s 
genius. You must admit, Kate, that you 
could not talk so forcibly if you were rich, 
and you would never have mastered music 
as you have without the spur of Poverty.” 

‘“‘ If I were rich I should have a warm room 
to study in, and I should not have to waste 
three or four evenings every week on you 
and George.” 

“If you were rich you would have more 


| time to cultivate manners, and to be less 


saucy to old gentlemen, little girl.” 

** Kate, do come and play a little for me,”’ 
interrupted George. 

“Yes, Kate, do,” urged her mother. 
“ Perhaps, after all, the concert was poor, and 
you might not have been in time, or some- 
thing.” 

“That's the hardest thing of all,” said 
Kate to George. “Mother thinks I can 
found my views of life upon a disappoint- 
ment about a paltry old concert.” 

They sat down to the piano, and Kate 


| looked so pale and worn that George’s heart 


ached. ; wih 
“Oh, don’t have views of life and opinions 


and things,” he said. “Tell me what's wrong. 
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What is it about the concert? Why are you 


so fierce about Poverty to-night especial- 


ly?” 


“ There’s nothing particularly wrong to- | 


” 


night,” she answered. ‘I was going to a con- 
cert and Mrs. Jones forgot to leave me the 
money.” 

Kate, if you would ask me to take you 
where you want to go, it would be kind and 
right. Sometimes I think you disregard me 
utterly.” He played a doleful little air on the 
piano and did not look at her as he spoke. 

Kate understood him, and felt that this 
was the time to be very clear and explicit. 

“‘ George,” she began, “I never ask any 
one to take me anywhere : I go to the Opera 
and to concerts as a student ; as you go to 
your affairs in the morning. Music is to be 
my profession.” 

George meandered off into another tune, 
while he thought that he could offer her 
nothing but sympathy and devotion. 

“Don’t drum now,” she said; “I have 
something to say to you, and I want to hear 
what mother and your uncle are talking 
about.” 

“TI suppose he is making love to her as 
usual; you don’t care about overhearing 
that,” said George bitterly. 

‘No, I’m very tired of the whole thing, 
and I[ was quite in earnest when I said that 
you and he wasted too much of my time. 
You must stop coming here so often. It 
would be better if you did not come at all.” 

“How hard you are! You can tell me 
not to come here as you would tell a man at 
the door not to bring door-mats for sale 
again. Is it really nothing to you wheth- 
er I come or not?” ‘The poor little tune 
faltered. 

“You make me very hard, George! I 
must tell you plainly that this is miserable 
foolery ; it can have no end for you and me. 
Mother and Mr. Thurston will not see it, 
and I must put a stop to your coming here, 
and if possible to your uncle’s visits.” 

“My visits will end very soon, Kate. I 
shall be sent to the House in Japan next 
month. My uncle sees more than you think. 
He considers this a good time to promote me. 
Iam not grateful.” 

“T think it is time he thought of you and 
your mother and sisters. I hope you will be 
promoted and will not be poor any longer. 
What did my mother mean then? Did you 
hear her say ‘I wish I thought so, but Kate 
was’—” 

“TI am not listening to your mother! Will 
it make no difference to you whether I am 





in the world or not ? Going to Japan with- 
out you is going out of the world to me.” 

“Tt must be done,” Kate said firmly. 
“You must go out of my world and I must 
not let it make any difference to me.” 

* Am I to go away without any hope that 
you will care for me, or write to me, or wish 
for my return? I dare not say any more. 
You are so cold!” 

His wandering on the piano ceased. He 
looked at her hopelessly, and Kate might 
have said something too kind if Mrs. Park- 
man had not just then said distinctly—“ Kate 
will never listen to you, she is too proud— 
when she knows your motive. You know 
she was not in earnest, that’s only her way ; 
don’t attempt it.” 

“IT suppose my uncle is about to propose 
to you, and you can’t listen to two men at 
once,” said George, rising. 

“Don’t be silly, George; he’s going to 
give me a grand piano, or a course of classi- 
cal music! You won't let me hear a thing!” 

“ Yes, I’m going off; you can listen to all 
they say, and make the most of it. I give 


up any hope of your even looking at me for a 
few moments,” said George. 

“ Don’t be a boy, let’s both join in their 
conversation and ask whether it be a piano or 
a daughter,” proposed Kate, laughing. 


“Kate, one moment for my sake ; if it be 
a plan for you to marry my uncle, tell me 
what you will say and do?” said George. 

“‘T should be so angry and so hurt that I 
should say ‘ Yes’ without hesitation ; but Mr. 
Thurston would understand me and would 
retire in confusion, I know.” 

“Then you refuse to regard me in the 
matter at all?” 

** My dear fellow, I may not regard you at 
all.” 

George almost ran out of the room into 
the night. The blow was so sharp and sud- 
den. Kate, who had filled his life, now 
seemed years and years away! He ran and 
sang and was a madman ; he had lost him- 
self and her ! 

Had he lost her? What had she said? 
Could he make it out through the time that 
he had been humming and drumming? “ No, 
my dear fellow, I may not regard you at 
all.” Did she know what she had said? 
Did it mean outer darkness for evermore? 
No hope, no chance, never a thought for him ? 
Would not her lonely life make her think of 
him sometimes? but his uncle would ask 
her to marry him, and she had said that she 
should say “Yes” in her anger. His uncle 
would not understand that she was hurt and 
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insulted ; he must have decided that it was 
the best thing to do, otherwise he would 
not have proposed it. And by this time it 
might all be fixed.. Why hadhe left her alone 
to be insulted? He would run back to her 
before it was too late. 

Perhaps it was his mad fancy, after all, and 
he should find Kate quietly practicing and 
his uncle lingering over his good-night. 

The going back was not so easily accom- 
plished. George had no breath, no strength. 
Long after midnight he toiled up to his 
room in the fifth story of a boarding-house, 
flung himself upon his bed, and tried to 
think what was to be done if the worst had 
happened. ; 

The worst would be that his uncle had pro- 
posed and Kate had accepted him. At the 
thought he sprang up and wrote notes to 
both of them. And so he passed the 
wretched night, and fell asleep at dawn, wish- 
ing that the good ship might founder that 
bore him away from Kate. 

Kate had been much astonished to see 
him run so madly out of the room: she had 
not meant to deal him such a blow. 

He had been ever kind and thoughtful for 
her: she thought him in her heart as knightly 
as his uncle, more so. “ George is incapable 
of such selfishness as Mr. Thurston’s,”’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ He loves more, and yet he 
will never come here again now that he 
knows it is wrong. Mr. Thurston will come 
as he chooses and murmur to mother, and 
chaff me, and listen to my music, and give 
the children presents.” And so thinking 
she closed the piano and walked to the 
door. 

Mr. Thurston said a word or two almost 
in a whisper to her mother, and then to her : 
“Don’t go, Kate, I have something to say to 
you.” 

Kate returned and stood before him, look- 
ing her most defiant. 

Mrs. Parkman made a rustling as if she 
were preparing to leave the room, when Kate 
said in a voice of command— 

“T had rather not be left alone with Mr. 
Thurston.” 

“T’m sure, my dear, you can’t object to my 
going.” 

“I had rather not be left alone with Mr. 
Thurston,” she repeated, so fiercely that Mr. 
Thurston smiled. 

“Are you afraid to hear what I have to 
say toyou?” heasked. “ Perhapsit is anew 
experience.” 

“What have you to say to me, Mr. Thurs- 
ton?” she said, looking at him very coldly. 





“ Do, Kate, dear, if you only knew what it 
was, you'd prefer—indeed I really must not—” 

“| really must insist upon your staying in 
this room until Mr. Thurston leaves it.” 

“ Your mother wishes to save you the em- 
barrassment of listening to my suit, Kate ; 
but I am not a young man and I am old 
fashioned. I have asked her consent. I would 
make you my wife. You have known me 
all your life.” 

He looked down at her so kindly as he 
spoke that she did not feel insulted ; it wasa 
cruel fate, she thought, but her lot in life had 
never been happy; perhaps he had some 
good reason for doing this. 

“ May I ask you, Mr. Thurston,” she said, 
“why you do not make this proposal to my 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Parkman hid her face in her hands. 

“She doesn’t know, Richard—about her 
father—if your father—” she sobbed. 

“Your mother is not convinced that 
your father is dead. There is no certainty, 
you know.” 

“We know that he was shipwrecked ten 
years ago ; we know that he was not saved 
with the men in the boat who did come 
back, and—” 

“Don’t talk about it, Kate, I could never 
do it, never; there might come a time,—but 
no, there never could come a time, and you 
could be so happy.” 

“IT suppose you mean that it will be great 
happiness to me to accept Mr. Thurston?” 

“Yes, my dear, if you'd only think so, I 
could die happy, then, and the children 
could—” 

“ Live 
Kate. 

“ That's it. We would all be so happy to- 
gether, and you could not feel then as you do 
now about poverty, because you would be 
rich and need never teach music.” 

“You give me, then, to Mr. Thurston, 
mother,” said Kate. “Do you accept me, 
Mr. Thurston ?” 

“T have asked you to be my wife,” he 
said. 

“TI thank you ; I thought, a few hours ago, 
that I could do anything to escape the daily 
struggle ; but I can’t. You will pardon me. 
Good-night. ” 

In her own room she sat down and wrote 
to George, who seemed all that she had to 
care for b > in the world. The temptation 
to write him a love-letter was very strong. 
If he were going away it might not be so 
wrong. They were so young and willing 
to work, why should they not have a sweet 


suppose,” suggested 


happy, I 
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future to look forward to? George would 
be the happiest of men if she gave him but 
the faintest hope, somiething to live for dur- 
ing the long separation. 

But the unwritten love-letter made the 
written note stern and cold. 

“Dear Georce—Your uncle did ask me 
to be his wife, and I found I could not. He 
did not make me angry enough. Iam going 
to work harder than ever. There must be 
no more humbug practicings. Don’t come 
to see us except to say good-bye, if you do 
soon go to the House in Japan. 

“Remember me always as your friend, 

“ KATE PARKMAN.” 

As she finished her note to George she 
heard Mr. Thurston going; he called her 
at the foot of the staircase and she went down 
to him. 

“ Good-night, my child, I am sorry to have 
offended you,” he said. “Your mother is 
much troubled. Will you go to her now and 
comfort her if you can?” 

He held out his hand as she tried to pass 
him without a word. 

His gentleness made her pause for a mo- 
ment. 

‘We will understand one another in time, 


Kate,” he said, “‘ at least don’t make me feel | 
that I add to your cares. What can I do | 
| couldn’t speak, and then I was afraid of 


for you?” 

** Nothing, Mr. Thurston, ‘ there are worse 
skeletons than poverty.’” She had tried to 
answer gayly, but her voice died away and 
there were large tears in her weary eyes. 

He said again, “ Good-night, my child,” 
with such infinite tenderness that his words 
were a blessing and a balm, but she hardened 
her heart and went back to her room. 

*T will not go to mother just because he 
asked it,” she thought. “I would not know 
how to comforther.” But often in the night 
she woke to remember that Mr. Thurston 
had thought of her, and seemed sorry for her ; 
and that he had asked her in vain to do 
something for him. She wished she had 
gone back into the drawing-room just to see 
whether her mother looked ill; why should 
she? She would try to talk it all over to- 
morrow. * What along night it was, how kind 
Mr. Thurston was, how strangely George 
behaved ; and so she fell asleep. Very early 
in the morning, before light, little Jane came 
to her room and touched her gently. 

‘“* Kate,” she said, ‘‘I don’t know what is 
the matter with mother.” 

Kate sprang up and looked at her little 
sister ; her heart seemed to stop as she tried 
to read the frightened face of the child. 








“Ts she dead, Jane? ‘Tell me the worst 
now.” 

“T think she’s very ill; she told me to 
come for you, and she looks so queer.” 

“She can speak, then!” cried Kate. 

What a relief it was that her mother had 
sent for her. All her strength returned ; she 
was with her in a moment, calm and sensible. 

‘“‘ Kate,” said Mrs. Parkman, “this is para- 
lysis, I fear. I was very dizzy last night 
when I went to bed, and I can’t move my 
left hand ; it is very numb.” 

Kate put her arms around her and lifted 
her up in bed. “It’s nothing to be alarmed 
about,” she said in a very steady voice: 
“now try to put your hand to your head; 
let me give it a good rubbing first.” 

“You're always so cool and quiet, Kate, 
when there is anything really the matter ; 
don’t cry, Janey, dear, sister Kate is making 
me feel better already.” 

“Can’t I take a candle and wake up 
James, and send him for the doctor, Kate? I 
won't be a minute.” 

“Why, yes, that’s the very thing to do, and 
ask Maria to make up this fire, so that the 
room will be warm and comfortable when 
the doctor comes. Better, mother ?”’ 

“T really believe Iam. I wish I had sent 
for you sooner. At first I was afraid | 


another stroke. Call James, Janey. Kate,” 
she whispered when the child was out of the 
room, “you will take my place if I should 
be a cripple, and don’t think Richard Thurs- 


| ton ought to marry me—that’s over long ago ; 


and be very kind to him, for he’s the best 
man that ever breathed; say you'll try to 
take my place and be a mother to the chil- 
dren.” 

“T’ll do my best, mother,” said Kate, in a 
choked voice ; “no one can ever take your 
place.” 

‘“ You make me so happy, Kate. I shall 
soon be well now: tell Janey I am going 
to sleep, and that I feel a great deal better, 
poor little child.” 

Kate found it hard to comfort little Jane, 
when her own agony was so great. She had 
had little experience as a nurse. It seemed 
unnatural to her that her mother should fall 
asleep so quietly, looking as if she had no 
care in the world. 

Perhaps she would never wake again ! 

Perhaps she would only wake to bless 
them all and say good-bye, and she would 
never have a chance to tell her anything to 
make her last hours happy. 

The thought seemed to be unbearable ! 
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She saw James come in and look at his 
mother before he went for the doctor, she 
watched the servant make the fire, she knew 
that little Jane was dressing the children, that 
the boys had come down stairs and had been 
quieted by the words “ your mother is very 
ill:” she knew that she could not sit and 
stare at her mother for ever: at last she 
heard the doctor’s voice and ran to her room. 

Her hands shook so violently that she 
could hardly put on her clothes ; she cried a 
little when Jane came in and helped her, 
and said: **The doctor wants to see you, 
sister Kate.” 

“T believe you are an angel-child, Janey,” 
she said, and kissed her as she left the 
room. 

“Mother must be dying,” thought little 
Jane, with a great ache in her heart. 

Mr. Thurston and George came while 
Kate was talking with the doctor. James 
had brought them. It was a great relief to 
see Mr. Thurston come in. He took the 
doctor aside and talked a long time to him ; 
and Kate went to her mother. The doctor 
had given her many directions; it was real 
happiness to do something intelligently. 
Mrs. Parkman was cheerful, only the stricken 
arm and pale face told the tale. 


She was to be kept perfectly quiet: above 


all she was to suffer no mental agitation. The 
doctor would come again in the evening. 

The doctor came that evening and many 
evenings, and many mornings during the 
long winter months ; and still Kate had to 
take her mother’s place. In the spring Mrs. 
Parkman was able to sit up the greater part 
of the day ; but she was very weak, and the 
house was still silent and sad. 

George had gone to Japan, Mr. Thurston 
came but rarely in the evening, Kate had re- 
sumed her music lessons and had a fine class. 
James was getting on well, too, and helping to 
hold up the old house. Little Jane was al- 
ways the angel. But the wolf was still at 
the door. These young people had long and 


serious debates to keep their mother from | 


knowing how poor they were. Little Jane 
was admitted to a seat in the family council, 
and she proposed the wisest expedients ; but 
there was the pitiless pile of bills ever in- 
creasing! Kate had been gloomily over- 
looking them one evening, and doing sums 
until her brain was addled. 

“T am going to throw them in the fire, 
James,” she said, desperately ; “I can’t bear 
them in my sight any longer.” 

“It isn’t James, it is Richard,” said a voice 
behind her. 








“‘ All the better, mother will be so glad to 
see you ; she is almost herself again.” 

Mr. Thurston sat down to the table with 
Kate, and took up her pile of bills, and her 
paper covered with the wretched little sums. 

“‘T am delighted to hear the old impatient 
tone,” he said. “Are these what you can’t 
stand?” 

* Yes, ‘the butcher and baker and candle- 
stickmaker ;’ I’m tired of their society,” 
she answered. 

** And you are trying to fight them all sin- 
gle-handed ?” 

“Gracious! no—very much helped by 
James, and really we have managed wonder- 
fully.” 

“You have fought a good fight this win- 
ter.” 

“‘Mr. Thurston, I have been wanting to 
tell you ever since mother’s illness that I 
know how wicked I was.” 

** Don’t look repentant, child. I have come 
to ask a favor. You would do almost any- 
thing to make your mother well again, 
would’nt you?” 

“‘ Almost anything, I believe,” she said. 

*‘Would you pack up your clothes, and 
hers, and go off to my lodge in the country 
with me, and leave the scholars, and leave 
the house and children to blessed Jane and 
James, and be my child for a few months and 
help me take care of your mother? Do say 
you will help me !” 

Kate put her hands over her face to con- 
ceal her tears. ‘The fight had been to no 
purpose then: she could not conquer alone. 
Her mother was to be lifted out of this slough 
of weariness and want by some one else. 
The magic touch of wealth! Just a touch! 
And she had dug and delved and striven in 
vain. 

“Jane might go with you and mother!” 
she said, taking down her hands. 

“ Jane might go, I know,” said Mr. ‘Thurs- 
ton. 

“She’s more helpful than I am, and so 
sensible.” 

*‘ And she would go without a word,” said 
Mr. Thurston ; “ but—” 

“And I could go on with my scholars 
then.” 

“ And we could come back and find you 
dead,” he said. “Do you want to die and 


| go to another country before you have seen 


anything pleasant here? Do you want to flit 
away and leave little Jane with your burden 
to take up? Or do you want to be good?” 

“IT don’t want to be good until I have 


” 


to. 
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Mr. Thurston laughed. ‘I don’t doubt it, 
Kate,” he said. ‘“ Don’t think I feel like a 
conqueror ; keep your sword ; have your lit- 
tle rebellions as often as you choose, but help 
me this time for your mother’s sake. Will 
you?” 

He took her thin, blue-pale hands in his, 
and waited for her answer. 

She threw back her head and said bravely, 
“T will,’ and left the room to bring her 
mother in. 

James, Kate, and little Jane held a more 
serious council in private. They made lofty 
terms of capitulation, and James used ob- 
scure phrases which he said meant business 
transactions. 

Just as they had appointed James to thank 
Mr. Thurston, and to explain to him how 
they proposed to manage while Kate was 
away, he came in upon them and kissed lit- 
tle Jane, and shook hands with James, and 
said he was so rejoiced that their mother and 
Kate and he were going off to leave them to 
take care of themselves, and were not com- 
ing back till Mrs. Parkman was wel! and 
Kate weighed two hundred pounds! 

“Ts Kate ill?” said James, as if he had 
never thought of that before. 

“Yes, my boy,” said Mr. Thurston, “ the 
doctor says if she is not taken out of this, he 
will not answer for the consequences ; that’s 
the reason I wish to go to-morrow, or the 
next day at the furthest.” 

“T could pack them up to-night,” said 
practical little Jane. 

“You most blessed of children! I believe 
you could and would,” said Mr. Thurston, 
kissing her again as he left them. 

“You didn’t say anything to him, James!” 

“No, I’m on his side if you are ill. I 
think you might have told me before.” 

“T am not ill, only tired,” she answered ; 
and went to her room to realize that she had 
given up—surrendered unconditionally. 

It frightened them all the next day, to see 
her lie on the bed and watch them pack, and 
write notes to her patrons, without one word 
of remonstrance: she even listened to the 
doctor’s orders, and finally allowed James 
to carry her to the carriage. She looked so 
happy and placid too! It was asad puzzle! 

Mr. Thurston ran back a minute to com- 
fort little Jane, who was crying. 

‘‘ This is just the finest thing in the world,” 
he said; ‘she'll not be ill now that she has 
given up.” 

“She looks like a stained-glass angel,” 
said Jane ; “‘so white, and her hair so red. I 
can’t bear it.” 











“T’ll tell her,’ said Mr. Thurston, “and 
I'll write to you what she says; goodbye 
again, Janey.” 

“ He’s just the dearest old fellow in the 
world,” said James; “he’s thought of every- 
thing for us all.” 

“‘ If they only come back well,” said little 
Jane ; “ but I’m afraid: and it’s so dreadful 
not to know what they are doing all the time, 
and how they are, and what they want.” 

“* Would you like to have a magic mirror ?” 

“No, I’d be afraid of that, too. I’m afraid 
of everything since mother has been ill.” 

“If we only had George here now in the 
evening, to come in and talk about them,” 
said James. 

“‘ Yes, that would be the best thing, because 
he seems to care as much as we do.” 

‘‘ He’s in love with Kate, so he cares more,” 
said James, in a tone of experience. 

Jane had her private opinion, that no one 
loved more, or could be more anxious than 
she was; certainly George could not have 
been happier than she, when her first letter 
came from Mr, Thurston. It was written 
on the night they arrived at his Lodge. He 
gave the best news of their journey, and said 
Kate would write herself in a few days, and 
that her mother would keep a journal for her. 

“Which will be better than a magic mir- 
ror,” said James. 

Kate’s first letter was to George. She tried 
to write to Jane, but she was “not sober 
enough,” she said. 

“My Dear GEORGE :—No one except 
King David the Psalmist could do justice to 
this dear beautiful Paradise. 

“TI have been lying on my back in the 
sound of mighty waters, looking up, up, up 
at the huge rocks and cliffs, and river-banks, 
watching the thistle-down float like stars 
above me, looking at chance wild-flowers 
growing on kind, protecting shelves in the 
rocks, feeling so good and praiseful, and think- 
ing that I would write all about it to you if I 
could begin to tell you anything. Nothing 
can be told with pen and ink! 

“If you were here I should not talk to you 
about it ! 

“If you wish to realize your insignificance, 
come here where nature is so grand and glo- 
rious, and yet so gentle and tender. 

“Just at the edge of the terrace and lawn 
that slopes from the house the river rushes 
by—I mean it leaps, and roars, and claps 
its hands and falls over a precipice, and then 
flows on quite mildly not many rods below us. 

“‘ Above this waterfall, and within sight, is 
another fall, obscured a little by the trees, 
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but ever shimmering and beckoning and 
throwing up white shapes, that gleam and 
glisten and laugh, and bend, and disappear 
and come again. 

*‘ You can take a boat and row to this upper 
fall and be drenched by the spray; you can 

‘wander off to wild-woods, you can take 
beautiful drives, you can climb down the 
river-banks, and get into the almost dry bed 
of the river in some places, and feel as far 
away from mankind as Robinson Crusoe. 

“* Mother is almost well again. Mr. Thurs- 
ton brought us here to separate us from 
home toil and struggle that we might get 
strong. I was exhausted after the winter of 
work and nursing. 

“‘T have been wanting all this time to tell 
you, George, how kind Mr. Thurston has 
been ever since you left. I can understand 
it all better now when I see his life here. 

“ He is as wide-spreading, and protective, 
and grand, as one of his ancestral oaks. I 
feel of so little importance that I do not 
even suffer from past misconduct to him. 

‘I think he feels grateful to me for not mar- 
rying him in my wrath, and I think he is as 
sweetly and blindly in love with mother as 
he was twenty years ago, or whenever it was 
that they were young and happy. His devo- 
tion to her is partly habit now, I suppose, 
and it is his nature to be kind to the weak 
and unprotected. 

“ You can fancy what peace and rest it is to 
mother to live and breathe here, with never a 
shade of anything disagreeable, not a ripple 
on the smooth waters. 

“This is not a large house ; it has a great 
many little low rooms opening upon a balco- 
ny in the second story. 

“The first night that I came I crept out 
upon the balcony into an atmosphere of 
damp woods, into the darkness and into the 
rushing sound of water. There was the 
huge white phantom of the waterfall within 
a stone’s-throw. 

“T leaned against the house, which seemed 
to be moving to the water, and soon the 
moon rose for me behind the trees ; that was 
almost too much. I have found out by some 
chance remarks of the country people that 
my father was born here. 

“*James Parkman’s daughter,’ one man 
said, ‘red hair and down look.’ This was 
not complimentary. I fancy that the tenants 
do not smile upon me as I drive about with 
Mr. Thurston, and so I am conscious of 
my down look. 

“They owe James Parkman's daughter a 
grudge for being his daughter. 





“I don’t like to ask Mr. Thurston about 
the past yet, lest it should hurt him to have to 
tell me. Mother has evidently made visits 
here in her young days. 

“] wonder if what Mr. Thurston is enjoying 
now can be any the least compensation to 
him for what he has suffered here ?_ I do not 
believe he refers to the unhappy time by 
any word or look. 

“George, good-bye. I have not answered 
your love-letters, because it is not well for 
you to be as constant to me as your uncle 
hasebeen to my mother. 

“] am always your friend, 
“ KATE PARKMAN.” 

“T can’t get over the moving-off sensa 
tion,” said Kate one evening at sunset to 
Mr. Thurston. “I feel as if the house and 
lawn and trees were all going to the water 
whenever I look at the falls.” 

“Let's take a boat and row to the upper 
fall, Kate. You'll feel very steady when you 
come back after seeing so much water in 
motion above you, and the banks are beauti 
ful in this light. I'll hail a boat ; they keep 
them on the other side, generally.” 

Mr. Thurston walked to the edge of the 
terrace and made a signal to a woman on 
the other side of the narrow stream. A man 
came out of a cottage, got into a boat, and 
rowed over. 

“Do come, mother,” said Kate. “It's so 
peaceful here, I am sorry that I suggested 
rowing. I just made that foolish remark by 
way of moving off myself, to leave you two old 
lovers alone.” 

“Kate! hush, my dear. 
might hear you.” 

** Well, won’t you come, mother?” 

“No, I’d rather sit here. I never did like 
going sonear to the upper fall. Ask Mr. 
Thurston to ask that man to row you. I 
suppose he goes there very often.” 

Kate walked to the boat and gave her 
mother’s message. 

Mr. Thurston smiled. ‘ This young lady's 
mother will not trust her with me,” he said 
to the man in the boat. “Do you know the 
pull to the upper fall?” 

“Ever since I was a boy,” said the man ; 
“been up there twice to-day.” 

Kate looked at the man at the oars as she 
stepped in and made a grimace uncompli- 
mentary. 

“What's your name?” said Mr. Thurston 
to the man. 

** James,” answered the man, shoving off 
the boat. “Both of you sit down in the 
stern ; the lady is light weight.” 


Mr. Thurston 
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“Mother would not come with me,” said 
Kate. ‘She's afraid. She says she never 
did like this row.” 

“There’s. nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Mr. Thurston. “It’s a stiff pull among the 
rocks in the current near the upper landing. 
Sometimes you can’t get as near to the falls 
as you would like, but there are always rocks 
to step out on up there. Look at those two 
little wrens high up among the wild flowers 
on the right bank ; why aren’t they in their 
nest asleep at this hour, like orderly young 
birds ?” . 

“‘There’s a snake there,” said James. 

“Don’t let’s go, then!” said Kate. 

“We are not going to the snake, Kate ; it 
wouldn’t wait for us if we were.” 

“T don’t like any of it!” she said. 

“Not the flowery banks, all awake and 
sparkling with color, and the old woods above 
going to sleep in the yellow light?” 

“T don’t like any of it,” persisted Kate. 

“Shall we turn back, then?” 

“Yes, and come again another evening 
with you,” she whispered. 


“We'll go back, James,” said Mr. Thurs- 
ton. 

The man obeyed, rowing, as he turned, 
nearer the opposite bank. 


“Cross now,” said Mr. Thurston, ‘or 
you'll get below the landing on our side.” 

Kate gave a sigh of relief. “ What a 
goose Iam,” she said. “I feel quite safe be- 
cause we are rowing for our side.” 

“Yes, you are a goose; we are in the 
swiftest current now; it grows very rapid 
here so near the lower fall. What are you 
about, man ?” 

The man had made one or two strokes to- 
wards the falls, to frighten Kate, Mr. Thurs- 
ton thought: he was now keeping in one 
place by rowing vigorously. 

“What are you about ?” said Mr. Thurs- 
ton, louder. 

Kate turned very pale, and clutched Mr. 
Thurston’s arm. 

*T want to say a few words to you, Dick 
Thurston,” answered the man, “about that 
young lady at your side. Are you going to 
marry her?” 

He threw his head back, and his hat fell 
off, but Mr. Thurston knew him to be James 
Parkman as soon as he said Dick Thurston ; 
before he showed his great shock of red hair 
and his bad eyes. 

“I am going to marry her,” he answered 
breathlessly, as a man with a rope about his 
neck would answer the hangman. 

“That's all!” said James Parkman, still 





keeping the boat from going forward by 
strong back-strokes. 

“‘T wish to tell you and her that you have 
your choice between going over these falls, 
and swearing here to me that you will marry 
very soon. I'll give you two weeks for settle- 
ment. You know me well enough to know ° 
that I mean what I say. [I'll shoot you as 
sure as there are woods to hide in, if she is 
not your wife before this moon wanes. Do 
you swear, Dick?” 

‘“T do swear, to save her life, and because 
she is already my choice.” 

“You're a liar! Do you swear, Kate?” 

“Yes ; don’t go nearer if you are my fa- 
ther !” 

“TI don’t care about going over the falls 
any more than either of you,” said the man, 
with a leer. Pulling with all his might he 
gained the landing in a few moments. 

When Kate stepped out of the boat, Mr. 
Thurston turned to Parkman and said: 
“You are as base and miserable a bully as 
ever! Do you suppose I can’t have you ar- 
rested as surely as you are found lurking 
about my grounds?” 

“Play your own game, Thurston; you 
know mine. I shan’t be found anywhere. 
I'll give you two weeks! I’ve not forgotten 
the old days, nor have you. You may sup- 
port my wife as her son-in-law. I'll give 
my daughter to you, as my wife’s father gave 
her tome! Kate is waiting for you!” 

“Will nothing move you, Parkman ?” 

“Nothing; not all your money in a pile. 
You know that I loved my wife when I mar- 
ried her. You know that she loved you. 
If you had gone off as you might have done, 
I should not have gone to the dogs. The 
sight of you rising as I sunk made a brute 
of me. I am a brute; but she is my wife, 
and you are a dead man if you are not Kate’s 
husband in a fortnight.” 

“T tell you, Parkman, that I shall set your 
daughter free ;” but Kate had joined them 
again. 

‘‘ Father, I do not wish to be set free,” she 
said. ‘ You need not watch for Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s life. We will be married when you 
propose, I promise you most solemnly.” 

“Bless you, my children!” said the man, 
and rowed across the stream. 

Kate and Mr. Thurston were silent until 
they drew near the placid mother, who said : 
“What a short time you were. I hardly 
missed you. Did you like the falls, Kate? 
I remember a four-leaved clover you found 
for me on that bank—do you, Richard ?— 
that time, you know.” 
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“ Perfectly !”’ he answered. 

“You gave it to me, and said it was good 
luck !” 

“ And wasn’t it ?” 

“ Perhaps it was, if I had only known it!” 

“You like Mr. Thurston much better 
than you did!” said Mrs. Parkman, on the 
following day to her daughter, seeing Kate 
preparing fora drive. “If you only knew 
him !” 

“ {’m likely to make his acquaintance soon, 
mother,” said Kate. ‘I have decided that 
we had better be married.” She left the room 
as she said this: she had been trying for some 
hours to devise a plan for breaking the news 
to her mother in case she and Mr.Thurston 
should think it best to keep their promise to 
Mr. Parkman. 

“She’s a very queer girl!” thought Mrs. 
Parkman. “I believe now she’s falling in love 
with Richard; but that’s not so strange 
either! What will he do next?” 

It was a very silent drive; for a long 
time neither Kate nor Mr. Thurston spoke. 
They had come out with the intention of hav- 
ing a plain talk, and that alone made them 
quiet. 

Finally, when Mr. Thurston turned his 
horse’s head homeward, Kate, looking up at 
“We have not made 
much progress. I could talk if I knew what 
I wished to say, and I would know—” She 
hesitated, and turned her face away. 

“And I know what I wish to say, Kate,” 
he said; “but I don’t know that you will 
rightly interpret me, and I don’t know how 
much of the old aversion remains.” 

‘‘Was it aversion?” she said. ‘Yes, I 
did hate you, and now I love you ; but it is 
not the for-better-or-for-worse-until-death-do- 
us-part feeling.” 

““No—I can’t expect that; but if you 
think I can make you happy and that you 
will not grow restless and impatient of me— 
for I shall be very devoted, child!” 

“T am afraid,” said Kate, “that we never 
can be honest and tell all to each other. It 
might have been possible if the time were 
not so short, but we can’t get over the fact 
that we are marrying one another to save 
our lives and for expediency. You would 
never.” 

“Yes, Kate, I would, though very gradu- 
ally and with infinite caution ; I would have 
tried one day to make you think there is 
something in me to love and honor, but now 
you must know that my life is not in danger ! 
That’s all nonsense!” 

“Will not my father shoot you, as he said 


him frankly, said: 





he would? I am almost afraid to speak by 
these trees for fear he is near us.” 

“Your father will make the attempt, but 
there are ten chances to one that he will not 
succeed. I have taken some measures to 
have him arrested for threatening our lives, 
but I have no idea that he is within fifty miles 
of us now.” 

“Do you think he would have drowned 
us?” 

“T know he would: he would not have 
gone so near the falls if he had only in- 
tended to threaten. If I had made a motion 
towards him he had only to drop the oars, 
and we were gone.” 

“Then we will be married next week, if 
you please. Or even if you had rather not. 
Isn’t it the best thing we can do? I wish 
you wouldn’t look glum.” 

“It’s the best thing I can do; but I will 
not consent to the sacrifice if it will be 
unhappiness for you. I wish you had some 
decided feeling; in other words, I wish you 
cared for me as I do for you. I care for 
you with all the heart I have left, and my 
love increases daily.” 

*“You may know, Mr. Thurston, that this 
will be my happiness. I have made up my 
mind. Ihave not dreamed, like other young 
girls, of love in a cottage. I like you more 
and more. If I had never known George it 
would be better for me now; but that would 
have been giving you too much. I will try 
to forget my Love’s young dream.” 

“Are you bound to George in any way ?” 

“T owe him no allegiance ; he does not 
know how much I think of him. He thinks 
me cold and cruel, and so he can bear to 
hear that it is all finished, irrevocable. He 
will be angry at first, and then he will get 
sound and well.” 

“Poor boy!” said Mr. Thurston—but he 
did not allow himself to dwell upon what he 
thought a boyish fancy. He was dreaming 
a new dream for himself. 

“Shall I break it to the mother, or will 
you?” he asked. 

* We'll both break it to her very cheerfully. 
I think it would kill her to know that my 
father is alive and threatening your life. We'll 
be very bright about it!” 

“It’s very easy for me to be bright about 
it. I can forget that I am an old fellow—old 
enough to be your father, as people say.” 

“We will not mind what people say. 
Let’s just be married next week and say no 
more about it.”’ 

“Oh, George ! George !” she thought, and 
cried a very \ittle behind her veil with her 
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face turned from him ; but she was all smiles 
when they reached the house, and so gay in 
the evening that her mother asked her what 
made her so happy, and then she told her, 
assisted by Mr. Thurston. He acted his part 
miserably. Indeed it was not an easy part 
to take before the old love ; and the gallant 
bearing of the new only made him awkward. 

“How happy would I be with either,” 
Kate whispered to him as she left the room. 
She wrote a long, sensible, straightforward 
letter to George, and then broke down and 
shook her fist at Fate. 

Inevitably, and very quickly, the wedding- 
day came. At the last moment Mrs. Park- 
man did not feel well enough to drive to the 
church. That was awkward, too, but every- 
thing about it had been awkward, and Kate 
said to Mr. Thurston as she got into the car- 
riage with him, “If you were not such a fine, 
gentle grand, old fellow, I would not be well 
enough either for this little drive to-day.” 

- “Then I would send for the parson to 
come to you, for married I will be,” said Mr. 
Thurston. 

“I’m glad you are taking a more encoura- 
ging view of things,” said Kate, and they did 
not speak again until they came to the ford 
below the lower falls. 

As they approached the water Mr. Thurs- 
ton said, “‘ Suppose you sit on the back seat ; 
there are bad holes here, and the water may 
come into the carriage.” 

“I'd rather sit here where I can see,” Kate 
answered, indifferently. 

They were in sight of the church, and it 
was all so unlike a wedding, except that the 
bell was ringing and the friends and tenants 
were assembling. 

The horse plunged in and struggled to the 
shoal water on the opposite side of the 
river. 

“Stand still here a moment,” said Kate, 
with a forced laugh ; ‘‘ do you feel very sorry 
for us?” 

‘“‘T am as happy as I can be, Kate. Don’t 
hesitate now. Trust me awhile and then 
try to love me.” 

There was that in his voice which made 
her almost happy. She turned to him for 
the comfort his good smile ever gave her; 
as she turned her eyes caught an object in 
some bushes in the stream which transfixed 
her with horror. She tried to speak; but 
all life seemed to leave her ; she leaned heavi- 
ly against Mr. Thurston, and groaned. 

He thought her strength had suddenly 
gone—that she had been overtaxed and could 
endure no more. 





“Tt shall not be,” he said, with a sigh, and 
turned the horse’s head homeward before 
she could speak. 

She put out her hand to stop him and 
whispered, “In the bushes, between the 
rocks, a man washed there, his face down, 
red hair,” then all her voice coming back, 
she said quite calmly, ‘I know that it is my 
father.” 

“Your father—where ? It can’t be true; 
he’s gone,” Mr. Thurston answered, feeling 
as he spoke that it was true that James Park- 
man was a drowned man, lying there on his 
face. 

“I'll take you home first, Kate,” he said. 

She shut her eyes and whispered, “ Drive 
to those bushes in the water first.” 

In a moment she felt the carriage grate on 
the stones, then stop; the bushes swept 
across the window; she knew that Mr. 
Thurston had jumped on a rock. 

*« He’s in God’s hands,” he said. 

She looked up and saw him bending ten- 
derly over her father’s form ; he had lifted 
his head and was looking into the staring 
eyes. 

‘I shall have to leave him and take you 
home to your mother.” 

He got into the carriage and comforted 
her with the full strength of his tenderness. 
Mrs. Parkman and the servants stood smil- 
ing in the hall to receive them. Kate had 
no expedients ; she allowed Mr. Thurston to 
lift her from the carriage and carry her by 
them all. 

The congratulations on the servants’ lips 
died away, and the smile on Mrs. Parkman’s 
face was fixed. ‘ You were not long!” she 
said. 

“ Better luck next time !” said Mr. Thurs- 
ton. “ John, drive to the church and tell them 
that we found a man drowned in the stream, 
and that Miss Parkman is overcome. Ask 
some men to wait there for me. I'll be back 
on horseback in a few minutes.” 

“A man drowned! Who is it?” said 
Mrs. Parkman. Then Kate fainted—filling 
up the pause in the best manner possible. 
As soon as she opened her eyes Mr. Thurston 
rode off to the drowned man and to the 
church. 

On the next day the priest read the funeral 
service instead of the marriage service. 

Mr. Thurston’s men dug James Parkman’s 
grave. Noone knew what name the body 
had borne in life. 

Kate knew at what hour her father was 
buried, and when Mr. Thurston came home 
from his funeral she met him and said, “‘ May 
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God forever bless you!” And she talked 
more than usual to her mother that evening 
to keep her from wondering why Mr. Thurs- 
ton was so grave and silent. 

She also persuaded her mother to retire 
early ; and as they left Mr. Thurston, she 
saw his head droop, and his smile vanish, as 
if he could no longer endure. 

‘What a strange fate,” she thought, “that he 
should be ever doomed to suffer through us! 
He was almost my husband yesterday and 
he was half glad ; now there is no reason why 
he should not one day marry her whom he 
has dreamed of all his life, and I don’t be- 
lieve he knows how to feel. Suppose he 
should hold me to my engagement just to 
stop vibrating, and suppose I should say no, 
which would be pushing him motherward, 
how queer it would be, especially if she re- 
fused him !” 

Kate mused over the situation, and tried to 
fancy herself in his place until she began to 
feelapendulum motion. “ And itis all because 
he is so good and constant to us,” she thought. 
‘There must be some reward at last, and I will 
go down to show him that I, at least, know 
what he has done for us to-day. How dreary it 
all was !” 

She went direct to Mr. Thurston in her 
vigorous, straightforward way, and stood at 
his side: 

He did not lift his head from his hands at 
first, and when he did, he said: “ Why did 
you come to me?” 

“To tell you something, to make you 
know that I wish I could show you how 
much I feel all that you are doing for us 
always, and more particularly to-day—’ she 
said, hesitatingly. 

“Go away, my child,” he said, solemnly. 
Then, taking her outstretched hand, he kissed 
it and said, “If you stay, I shall tell you how 
of all womankind I would have you for my 
‘ rife.” 

Kate, with a great pang that she should be 
inflicting pain when she came to soothe and 
heal, tried to draw her hand from his. 

“No, child, it is too late now, I can’t let 
you go. Sit down by me and let us talk it 
all out, as you would say.” 

He got up and gave her a low chair by 
his side, now looking manfully in her face 
and smiling at her dismay. 

“*T feel like Sir Andrew Burton,” he said, 
taking her hand again. 


** A little I’me hurt but not yett slaine, 
T’le but lye down and bleed awhile— 
And then I’le rise and fight againe !” 

Vot. V.—7 








Kate’s tears fell upon his hand ; she rested 
her head upon his knee like a tired child, 
and could not answer him a word. 

He stroked her hair gently, and said, in a 
voice not altogether clear at first :— 

“JT, who have almost been your husband, 
have never yet told you how much I love 
you. I did not know myself until I rode 
back from the church yesterday, alone, and 
felt that to-day’s funeral would be instead of 
yesterday's wedding. 

“Don’t cry, my child! I ought not to have 
thought of making you my wife. I rejoice 
that I was prevented! It would have been 
taking advantage of you! But when I asked 
you to come here with your mother I did 
not know that I cared more about your 
coming than I did about her restoration to 
health. I was finding that out when your 
father threatened our lives. Still, I did not 
intend to annoy you, and I did intend that 
George should have every chance, although 
I was deceived and thought you did not care 
for him. And nowI love you so much more 
than myself that I can begin a new life in 
you and,him. I will send for your young 
lover. He shall be as my son and you shall 
be as my daughter. Lift your head and say 
good-night to me.” 

“T can’t,” she murmured. 

Then he lifted her head, and kissed away 
her tears, and said, “Good-night. God 
bless you.” 

Very erect and valiant he led her to the 
door, into the moonlit hall, and watched her 
creep up the staircase slowly: then he 
turned back into the room that had been 
filled with her, and walked to the lonely 
hearth-stone and sat down again. 

He stretched forth his hand as if to touch 
the soft hair that he knew was not there. 

’Twas the lying down to bleed awhile that 
he had spoken of to Kate; for all the old 
wounds opened and his heart was very sore 
within him. “ At the end of all these years I 
have nothing to call my own,” he thought. 
‘“‘ For her mother’s love I have given up every- 
thing that makes life fragrant: I have sepa- 
rated myself from mankind: I have built a 
wall of defense about my heart, and have led 
a selfish, solitary life; and this is the well 
deserved, selfish, solitary end. James Park 
man, looking in at me now, need not envy 
me ; he has been actively bad and is consum- 
ed away, and I have done nothing good and 
am here with a little time left to go on amus- 
ing myself in my own way. 

“T may sustain the character of a benefac- 
tor and keep alive a few people who are ne- 
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cessary to me, or I may shake off the old life 
and renew myself, and, with my heaped-up 
riches, repair some of the evil I have done, 
thanking God if it be not too late.” 

His sister came before him as she 
been in her youth, his comrade and delight, 
until they had quarreled about his first love, 
and he had banished her with all others. 

He would send for her and her daughters 
and George, and if she could forgive him 
years and years of neglect they could at least 
make the young people happy. 

So he mused till the gray dawn looked in, 
and. his heart was lighter than Kate’s when 
she heard him go to his room at day-break 
and thought that he had sat up all night sor- 
rowful. 

“I’ve written for George,” he said to her 
the next morning at the breakfast-table. 

‘Have you written for George ?” 

“For George?” said Mrs. Parkman. 
“Isn’t he doing well in Japan, Richard? I 
thought he wouldn’t. I didn’t want him to 
go when I heard of their habits !” 

“‘T want him at home, Mrs. Parkman ; he 
is to be my son and Kate is to be my daugh- 
I hope, that is, that she will smile upon 
That’s a propitious 


ter. 
him when he returns. 
blush, Kate.” 

“Then have you given up the other 
plan ?” 

Kate had been blushing painfully; now 
she could not help laughing to hear her mar- 
riage with Mr. Thurston alluded to as the 
other plan. 

“I’ve given up the other plan,” said Mr. 
Thurston. “I am not going to propose to 
Kate once a week, Mrs. Parkman. Her 
chance is gone! It is George or nothing 
now! He is a good boy.” 

“Very queer about that man who was 
drowned,” mused Mrs. Parkman. “If you 
had not seen him it would not have happen- 
ed; but you might have gone on, only Kate 
didn’t want to. I remember how high that 
water used to be.” 

Mr. Thurston looked at Kate and resolved 
that one of the active things to be done that 
day was to tell Mrs. Parkman that her hus- 
band was really dead, that Kate might be 
spared any further allusion to her first wed- 
ding-day. 

‘*T can tell her best, Kate,” he said, after 
breakfast, “it must be done; go off to walk 
now.” 

He hada way of talking to Kate’s thoughts 
that surprised her very much. 
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free, but her liberator seemed light-hearted 
and unconscious that he was showering down 
blessings. 

** How long shall I walk in this Arcadia ?” 
she asked herself. “Shall I be turned out? 
Will a storm arise? Will some one die at 
home? Will George be kept from me?” 
She found her mother very quiet when she 
came back from her walk ; but Mr. Thurston 
was still talking to her, and making vague, 
wild plans for the future. 

He had told her everything that he pro- 
p posed doing: that he would beg his sister to 
come and live with him; that he was going to 
take Kate away from them and give her to 
George ; so, of course, he must do the little 
he could to supply her place by pushing on 
James, and providing for the children in the 
mean time ; and finally he announced his in- 
tention of marrying blessed little Jane. 

“But that is a joke!” suggested Mrs. 
Parkman. 

‘Yes, that is one of my jokes,” said Mr. 
Thurston. ‘I am going to be very facetious 
for several months to keep up Kate’s spirits. 
How would you like to go to San Fran- 
cisco to meet George, Kate ?” 

“That is also one of your happy little 
jokes. I should not like to go anywhere to 
meet anybody.” 

‘¢She mustn’t think of it,” said Mrs. Park- 
man, ‘she'll have so much to do now to get 
ready, you know.” 

“Then I must go home,” said 
“There was no sweat of the brow in Para- 
dise.” 

“Don’t let’s spoil everything by prepara- 
tions,” said Mr. Thurston; “we'll have our 
own way for once. George is ordered back ; 
all he has to doistocome. You are brought 
here and have to stay.” 

“Have to stay! what a relief! Do you 
hear, mother ?” 

‘‘Leave the rest to me! Some day or 
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night you'll find assembled, marshaled by 
little Jane, the Parkmans, boys and girls. 
My sister—” 

“ How glad I shall be to see Julia again,” 
said Mrs. Parkman, “ but she never liked me, 
Richard.” 

“Her daughters—I’m ashamed to say | 
don’t know their names—and _ suddenl; 
George will be jerked in like a puppet on 
the stage—then we will all fall to and em 





“Angel, angel, angel!” she said, and | 


gladly obeyed him. She was not only set 


brace and forgive and forget and get married. 
Curtain falls.” 

“I think I could bear it on those condi 
tions,” said Kate, “and if we don’t refer to 
them again.” 
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‘¢‘ Those are the conditions, then, fixed and 
unalterable. Let’s dismiss the subject and 
ride till tea-time.” 

“How you would spoil children, Rich- 
ard!” 

‘Don’t you see that Kate can’t bear any 
more sensational performances? They don’t 
suit her ; she’s getting white again.” 

“Is it sensational to sew on one’s wed- 
ding clothes?” asked Mrs. Parkman. 

‘“No, it is much worse; it must be like 
lying for nights on your arms waiting for an 
attack.” 

“You always had odd ideas about every- 
thing.” 

“‘ Kate, put on a riding-dress ; I feel like 
breaking our necks,” was the answer. 

And so that happy summer passed! 

Calmer and deeper was Mr. Thurston’s 
smile of content as he watched Kate. 

She talked to him as a bird carols to the 
sky, more freely than a maiden to her lover. 

‘* My blessed old blue heaven,” she would 
say, “‘don’t ever float away from me, and come 
up black. I feel like grasping at everything 
as it passes, all this delicious fragrant green, 
all this quiet smiling world unfolding to 
sweet sounds, distant tinklings, gentle rust- 
lings, as we ride along. It is not always May, 


I know, but I feel as if it might be as long as 
I have you.” 

Only the loving, beautiful smile by way of 
reply. 

‘I suppose you wonder what more I could 
say to George when you smile at me in that 
way,” Kate would go on. “I wouldn’t say any 


of these things to him. I'll be very humbly 
happy, should he come back to me; but he 
will be so happy himself that there will not 
be much talking! It’s so bewildering as it is, 
that I do not think much of a greater, daz- 
zling light.” The greater, dazzling light, as 
Kate in her confused imagery called George’s 
appearance, came upon her very quietly and 
unexpectedly, one afternoon in the autumn. 





for letters, when the sound of two persons 
made her pause. 

“ Turn to the right hand at the head of the 
staircase, and you'll find my room at the end 
of the gallery. She'll think it is I.” 

Kate turned to escape ; but why should 
she, how could she? She turned again and 
stood firmly to receive him. 

He saw her at the first turn in the stair- 
case, gave one appealing glance, turned very 
pale, and held on to the banisters, pulling 
himself slowly towards her, staring as at a 
vision. 

“Ts it true, Kate?” he whispered. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you let him send forme? Are you 
to be my—” His head fell upon her hand, 
Mr. Thurston's footsteps below approaching 
nearer and nearer ! 

George clinging to the banisters, trying 
to stand—“ Come up quickly,” said Kate, 
“ there’s something queer the matter with this 
boy.” 

Mr. Thurston ran up to find him ignomi- 
niously seated on the top step. He look- 
ed at them very kindly and passed on with- 
out a word. 

When the wedding-day came it was very 
much as Mr. Thurston had predicted. They 
fell to and embraced, forgave and forgot, and 
got married—and the curtain falls. One 
master-stroke of Mr. Thurston Kate always 
alluded to as “ that heavenly thing you did for 
me.” 

He brought together the respective fami- 
lies and bore them all off in afew hours after 
the wedding, leaving George and Kate at 
the Lodge. 

The wedding guests took the wedding trip, 
which, in Mr. Thurston’s opinion, was the 
proper method. 

“They need change, and variety, and con- 
solation ; if George and Kate feel an aching 


void they may come with us, but they shall 


| have a choice.’ 


She heard Mr. Thurston drive up to the | 
door, and was about to go down to him to ask | words. 


9? 


“ Angel! angel! angel!” were Kate's last 
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THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


I cLIMBED one day upon a great, high shelf 


Where God rare things 


doth hide, 


And found a poem that had writ itself 
Against the mountain side. 


A plant whose green spires something barely grew 


Held at its short, brave 


tips 


Full-clustered flowers of vivid purple-blue, 
Yet bud-like, with shut lips. 


The delicate corollas swelled unsheathed 


From calyx-cradles sma 


In tender bells, with clear- 


ll 
curved veinings wreathed 


That, closing, sealed them all. 


I said, It is The Gentian ; 
For an unfolded one, 


and I sought 


Just veiling with sweet fringes its heart-thought 
Of gladness from the sun. 


Vainly. It never opened, 


some one said. 


The strange, fair bud was all :— 
A bright hope only half interpreted, 
And shrivelling to its fall. 


I would not think it. 


Surely never so 


The blessed types are set. 
Still I went looking, wistful, to and fro, 


The perfect word to get. 


’Twas there for reading. 


With answering meanings rife : 
5 5 “ 
Not far from the “ closed gentian’ 


Of “ Everlasting Life !” 


HAWTHORNE’S 


Ir is a singular coincidence that America’s 
greatest painter and her greatest literary ar- 


tist should each have left an unfinished work ; | 


and this, in each case, not merely unfinished, 
but altered from the original plan, so that we 
have a glimpse of the two successive designs. 
In the case of Allston’s ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
there is such grandeur of conception and 


such beauty of detail, that one can disregard | 


the almost grotesque re-tracing of some of 
the chief figures, and the obliteration of the 
king’s face. In MHawthorne’s 
Felton the principal personage remains 
fortunately intact, and the shifting and re- 
arrangement touch only his relations to. the 


God's rhymes take large r 


Septimius | 


90m, 


’ 


shone white bloom 
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| rest. ‘There is of course an irreparable loss 
| when areally great creation misses one atom 
of its completeness, but in Hawthorne’s novel, 
as in Allston’s picture, we may find compen- 
sation in the closer view of the methods ot the 
artist. It is so often tantalizing to see only 
| the completed task, and to have to guess at 
| the successive steps of its development, 
that we all sometimes yearn to arrest the 
enchanter at the very height of his magic, 
and study the motion of his wand in air. It 
is not enough to know that these wondrous 
| walls must have been reared in music; we 
| wish to be present while the work goes on. 
'In reading Septimius Felten, it is as if the 
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veil were lifted while yet the incantation is 
sounding and the rite proceeds. 

There have been few literary surprises more 
complete than the discovery among Haw- 
thorne’s papers of an unpublished novel. It 
was not at all his practice to have two works 
on the stocks at once, and the unfinished con- 
dition of the Dolliver Romance had seemed 
to stop all further expectations in that direc- 
tion. 
it appears from the almost explicit state- 
ment on the twentieth page of Septimius 
Felton that it was begun in 1861, during 
the first mustering of volunteers in the Free 
States. This was the very time when, ac- 
cording to the supposition of his wife,—as 
expressed at the end of his French and 
Italian Note-Books,—“ the breaking out of 
the war stopped all imaginative work in 
him and all journalizing.” But I was once 
told by Mrs. Hawthorne that her husband 
rarely spoke of a literary work till it was 
finished; and he was at this time residing at 
“The Wayside” in Concord, where the 
erection of atower for his study gave him 
unusual privacy, and where he moreover, as 
he wrote to Mr. Fields, spent much time in 
‘trudging to and fro” on the very foot-path 
Which poor Septimius is described as haying 
worn. 

About the house where Hawthorne dwelt 
there hung a tradition of a deathless man, 
which tale Thoreau had repeated to him 
(Yesterdays with Authors, p. 110), and 
there can hardly be a stronger combination of 
internal evidence than that which shows the 
book to have been written in that place and 
at the above time. It would appear from 
the statement of Mr. Fields that the Do/dii- 
ver Romance had been planned before the 
war, but it is not distinctly stated that Haw- 
thorne mentioned his proposed story by name, 
and as nobody then suspected the existence of 
Septimius Felton, it is possible that he may, 
after all, have referred to that, since it must 
have preceded in order of time. In that case 
he probably brought it into its present shape, 
then rejected it, and began the Dolliver 
Romance, perhaps in 1863. The fact*that 
even in the early chapters of this last book 
he had already introduced the mystic potion, 
the strange flowers, and at least the hint of 
the deathless man, shows that he had finally 
abandoned the earlier work, of which these 
were the essential stage-properties. 

It is altogether more satisfactory to think 
that the Dolliver Romance occupied his 
last thoughts. For though Septimius Fel- 
ton may be in some respects his maturest 





He returned from Europe in 1860, and | 


| this 





work, yet it is unquestionably and by its 
very plan the most painful—for what can 
be sadder than an unsuccessful quest for 
earthly immortality, except perhaps a suc 
cessful one?—and we should all prefer to 
believe that the noble Hawthorne filled that 
palace of his brain with brighter fancies ere 
he died. His death took place in 1864. 
Four years previously, one of his acutest 
critics had written, in an essay which Haw 
thorne himself called “‘keen and profound,” 
hopeful prediction,—‘“‘In the many 
works which he may be expected still to 


| write, it is to be hoped that his mind will lose 


some of its sadness of tone, without losing 
any of its subtilty and depth.” Of the two 
works that actually followed, one shows only 
a deeper pathos in its theme, while the 
other shows, even in its early chapters, indi- 
cations of fulfilling the ideal of the critic’s 
wish. In this last creation, the lovely child 
Pansie, like the rich and joyous blossom 
whose name she wears, would seem to spread 
“a light of laughing flowers” over Haw- 
thorne’s grave. 

It is naturally interesting to trace back 
in the author's printed Note-Books the ori- 
gin of this romance. The thought of death- 
lessness in its various aspects goes back to 
1840, when he wrote: “ If a man were sure of 
living forever here, he would not care about 
his offspring "—(A merican Note-Books, \. 107) 
—a passage written, be it observed, long be- 
fore this most loving of parents had a home or 
children of his own. The description of the 
change undergone by the young officer’s face 
after death may be found recorded in 1837, 
in the same volume ; as also the incident of 
a mystic flower growing on a grave, which 
dates back to 1836. Even the bloody foot- 
print seen in the streets occurred to Haw- 
thorne’s imagination in 1850, five years be- 
fore he saw it on the door-step of Smithell 
Hall. And the path by which the author 
came to the final conception of Septimius 
himself may be sought through such memo- 
randa as this, written in 1837: “A person to 
spend all his life and splendid talents in try- 
ing to achieve something totally impossible, 
—as, to make a conquest over nature.” 
(American Note-Books, 1. 97.) 

The author's own impressions of a period 
of civil war are woven into the very being 
of Septimius, and appear upon him like a 
birth-mark, from the beginning. ‘This war in 
which the country was so earnestly and en- 
thusiastically engaged, had perhaps an influ- 
ence on Septimius’s state of mind, for it put 
everybody into an exaggerated and unnatural 
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state, united enthusiasms of all sorts, height- 
ened everybody either into its own heroism or 
into the peculiar madness to which each per- 
son was inclined; and Septimius walked so 
much the more wildly on his lonely course, 
because the people were going so enthusi- 
astically in another” (p. 81). Finer still is 
the passage where the lonely man listens, 
when the Concord Fight has “long since roll- 
ed out of reach and almost out of hearing. It 
seemed to have gathered about it the whole 
life of the land, attending it along its bloody 
course ina struggling throng of shouting, 
shooting men, so still and solitary was every- 
thing left behind it. It seemed the very 
midland solitude of the world where Septi- 
mius was delving at the grave” (p. 40). In 
the whole literature of our civil strife there is 
no more vivid description than this of the 
way the sounds of a skirmish pass away in- 
to the distance; and yet it is the work of 
a peaceful novelist, who sits down at the 
wayside to describe a scene in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The work involved in the creation of such 
a character as that of Septimius is far more 
difficult than to produce the Frankenstein 
of Mrs. Shelley. That was an attempt at a 
being who should be human in form and in 


some intellectual aspects, but non-human in 


origin, relationship, and conditions. But he 
was created full-grown ; there was no devel- 
opment, no gradation; no steady superin- 
ducing of the preternatural on the natural. 
In the case of Septimius, on the other hand, 
the human being is first drawn in ordinary 
relations, then gradually removed from them 
by the very anticipation of success. It is es- 
sential to his concentration of purpose that 
he should taste in advance, through con- 
sciousness, this terrible isolation at which he 
aims. He must go through all the alterna- 
tions of hope, fear, toil, obstruction, success, 
implied in such a search ; and as he approach- 
es final triumph, there must come new and 
profounder alternations of joy and despair. 
Every fine gradation of infinitely varied 
feeling, by which his strange lot foreshadows 
itself, must be painted into the canvas; a 
hundred separate tragedies would be easier to 
depict than this which combines so many in 
one. The element of the supernatural must 
here be projected on a mortal life ; the hero 
is mortal in his ties, immortal in the realiza- 
tion of his dreams. It costs an effort even 
thus feebly to draw the outline of what such 
a creation must be. Yet Hawthorne cre- 
ated it. 

The wonderful skill of the picture is best 





proved by a fact which hardly occurs to the 
reader till he has closed the book—namely, 
that Septimius, after all his labors, never ac- 
tually wins his earthly immortality. So in- 
tensely does he live in the anticipation, that 
the reader lives there too, and forgets, till 
long afterwards, the non-fulfilment. As from 
that high creation of art, Jefferson’s “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” we go home with the impression 
of “‘my dog Schneider” as one of the most 
important of the dramatis persone, nor does 
it occur to us till next morning that the dog 
himself never appeared for one moment upon 
the stage; so the reader inevitably looks 
back upon this book as the imaginary history 
of a deathless man, though the actual death- 
lessness is what the seeker fails to obtain. 
The manner in which Hawthorne by sheer 
power of fancy antedates for us the actual 
experience of the man, and makes his ulti- 
mate failure yield to our imagination the same 
fruit as if the poor fellow had succeeded, 
seems to me one of the very greatest triumphs 
in all literature. The romancer has in a 
manner discounted for us the debt of nature, 
and whether it is ever actually paid in full, in 
this particular case, is of no importance. 
Instead of being ‘‘in at the death” we have 
to all intents and purposes been in at the 
deathlessness. 

It will always remain a question whether 
an author of equal power, but of more genial 
mental habit, might not have added some- 
thing lovable to this dark hero, by infusing 
into him a more unselfish ambition. Why 
should not the love of his fellow-men have 
entered largely into the original dreams of 
Septimius ? Might there not have been an 
element of sentimental fanaticism, if you 
please, introduced as the motive power, and 
subtly intertwined with egotism, as we often 
see it in life? ‘To watch over one’s children’s 
children, to see the fulfilment of one’s 
dreams for man, to observe the growth of 
human brotherhood,—might not Septimius 
have sought immortality for these things, and 
the result have proved less distasteful? Sure- 
ly the most conservative among us, the 
gloomiest theologian, the most incredulous 
politician, still nourishes in secret his little 
hope for man’; and I suppose the editor of the 
Daily Cynic sometimes yearns to live a hun- 
dred years and see some New Jerusalem based 
on his own editorials, where the Civil Service 
Reform shall be universally adopted, and 
every printer’s devil be selected by competi- 
tive examination. Could there be no gleam 
of such generous impulse for Septimius ? 
Grant that the most benevolent soul, if cursed 
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with an isolated deathlessness, might find his 
heart at last grow cold for want of individual 
ties,—nevertheless the vital warmth would 
last long enough to give a glow to the 
book, and it would not leave its readers, as 
it now does, admiring and numb. 

Not that Septimius does not, when sure of 
success, include among his fantastic reveries 
some projects for the good of man,—but 
these form no part of his original impulse, 
and hardly. suggest more solid purpose 
than Sibyl’s high intent of reforming the 
wardrobe of her sex. They all seem at 
best but the lavish philanthropies of men of 
enormous wealth, who give away money to 
amuse themselves. In the first longings of 
Septimius there is nothing of the sort, and 
if we look back on those of Hawthorne's early 
stories which run most parallel with this, we 
find the same omission. In the “ Great Car- 
buncle,” for instance, each of the group of 
treasure-seekers is “impelled by a selfish 
and solitary longing,”—to quote the author's 
own words,—except two young lovers, who 
only desire the wondrous gem that they may 
hang it in their cabin, and see each other’s 


faces. It is not hinted, even as one among 


the varied forms of crazy fanaticism, that 
any seeker might wish for the treasure in the 


interest of mankind. The types of charac- 
ter take the same range in that early tale 
as in this later one; there is self-seeking 
ambition, contrasted with an innocent do- 
mestic life, and that is all. 

In dwelling upon this point, the compari- 
son with Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein re- 
curs again. The hero of that story, scarce 
human in form, is wholly human in sympa- 
thy, craves love, finds his happiness in it, and 
thus saves the tale from being utterly repul- 
sive. In Septimius Felton, on the other 
hand, this original defect not only vitiates 
the principal figure, but also the subor- 
dinates, and that inevitably. You can hardly 
surround a deathless man with lovable peo- 
ple, and have him ho! :v his purpose ; the 
thought of isolation would become too ter- 
rible. Yet had Septimius been a man of lofty 
aims, those around him might possibly have 
been painted as noble, for he might still have 
consented to survive them, carried on by 
enthusiasm. But his character being pitched 
on a lower key than this, it is necessary that 
those around him should be lower still; his 
life on earth must be on the whole so unat- 
tractive that even the forlornness of a selfish 
immortality will not be much worse; there- 
fore his sole living relative must be drawn 
as repulsive, his physician as odious, and even 


his betrothed as unearthly, leaving no lova- 
ble character in the book save two ignorant 
and innocent young people, much like those 
in the “Great Carbuncle.” Even these 
live only for themselves, in harmless mutual 
absorption, except where Robert Hayburn, 
by volunteering for the war, brings into the 
book some flavor of manly life. ‘Thus, while 
the scene is laid at the most utterly self. 
sacrificing period, perhaps, that our history 
ever saw—the outbreak of the Revolution— 
the picture gives but this one casual glimpse 
of high purpose, and reflects only the hurry 
and bustle of the time, not its nobleness. 

That a woman can readily sacrifice her- 
self for the man she loves is recognized here, 
as always, by Hawthorne; but the possible 
power of self-sacrifice in a man which might 
lead him to accept misery like that of the 
Wandering Jew from some fancy of doing 
good by it,—this motive, which might have 
kept the book within the pale of warm human 
sympathies, is ignored. I waive the moral 
question ; but it seems to me irresistibly 
clear that this is a defect of art. It was 
one of the profound critical sayings of Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli, that we need in fiction to 
“hear the excuses men make to themselves 
for their worthlessness.” And in painting 
morbidness, a thing even more painful than 
worthlessness, we need the relief of some gen- 
erous excuse for the wanderings of the mind. 

Conceding this as a defect in the original 
plan,—perhaps the very defect, did we but 
know it, that caused the author to lay aside 
his work,—it must be admitted that the ac- 
tual execution is masterly, even tried by the 
accustomed standard of Hawthorne. Few 
things in the English language, I fancy, are 
more subtile and delicate than the analysis 
of this singular character. And with what 
unsurpassed fineness of touch is the general 
regimen laid down, as quoted from the 
imaginary scroll, for him who would concen- 
trate all his powers on the mere prolonga- 
tion of life! I know not where to find, since 
the famous “Indenture” in Goethe’s Wii- 
helm Meister, so much profound insight in 
so few words; and Hawthorne’s statement 
indeed differs from that only as the blade of 
Saladin from that of Richard. I quote a 
few sentences :— 

“Keep thy heart at seventy throbs in a 
minute ; all more than that wears away life 
too rapidly. . . . 

“ Hate not any man nor woman ; be not 
angry, unless at any time thy blood seem a 
little cold and torpid; cut out all rankling 





feelings, they are poisonous to thee. If in 
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thy waking moments, or in thy dreams, thou 
hast thoughts of strife or unpleasantness with 
any man, strive quietly within thyself to 
forget them. . . . 

“Do some decent degree of good and 
kindness in thy daily life, for the result is a 
slight pleasurable sense that will seem to 
warm and delectate thee with felicitous self- 
laudings, and all that brings thy thoughts to 
thyself tends to invigorate that central prin- 
ciple, by the growth of which thou art to give 
thyself indefinite life. 

“Do not any act manifestly evil ; it may 
grow upon thee, and corrode thee in after- 
years. Do not any foolish good act; it 
may change thy wise habits. . . . 

“Say thy prayers at bed-time, if thou 
deemest it will give thee quieter sleep; yet 
let it not trouble thee, if thou forgettest 
them.” (pp. 128-29.) 

With easy and unerring delineation, Haw- 
thorne here touches the points where selfish- 
ness and unselfishness apparently blend into 
one, so that each may wear the mask of the 
other. The precise middle ground where 
angel might meet fiend, and fiend meet 
angel, and each be bewildered on finding in 
the other’s action some semblance of his own, 
was never so marked out before. 


Even in the earlier part of the romance, 
before the great change of plot by which Rose 
ceases to be the heroine and becomes simply 
the sister, there is visible an exquisite skill in 


the handling. The war’s excitements first 
draw these ill-mated lovers together, and 
afterwards, as the action grows intenser, the 
same influence draws them apart. “If it 
had not been in the day of turmoil, if he had 
asked her in any quiet time, when Rose’s 
heart was in its natural mood, it may well be 
that with tears and pity for him and half-pity 
for herself, Rose would have told Septimius 
that she did not think she could love him 
well enough to be his wife” (p.48). But after- 
wards, when the young man hasslain and buried 
the English officer, and looks down from the 
hill on Rose’s cottage, she does not seem the 
same as before this profound experience. 
“Somehow or other she was translated out of 
the ideality in which Septimius usually en- 
veloped her, and looked little more than a 
New England girl, very pretty indeed, but 
not enough so perhaps to engross a man’s 
life and higher purposes into her own narrow 
circle ; so at least Septimius thought” (p. 
52). Note the delicate guardedness, so 
characteristic of Hawthorne, of the “so at 
least” and the “little more ;” and presently 
comes the generalization, based on one of 


those deep truths which he never fails to re- 


cognize, that neither love nor friendship can 
ever rest in a simple withdrawal of itself, but 
“if we suffer ourselves to be drawn into too 
close proximity with people, if we over-esti- 
mate the degree of our proper tendency to 
wards them, or theirs towards us, a reaction 
is sure to follow” (p. 50). 

As for the shifting of plan itself, and the 
introduction of the weird Sibyl as a substitute 
for the innocent Rose, we shall never know, 
probably, whether it was a real change in the 
artist’s. design, or whether the original com- 
bination was merely an experiment, ham- 
pered by a suspicion that, after all, it might 
not serve. At any rate we can now see that 
the change was inevitable. In the first part 
of Goethe’s Faust as in Septimius Felton 
the profoundly intellectual hero loves an 
untaught village girl; but in the second 
part of each work, a heroine must be substi- 
tuted who shall represent all that is ideal in 
the lover’s soul. She might make him, per- 
haps, “immortal with a kiss,” but in neither 
case is she brought near enough to daily life 
for kissing. Evenin the earlier love of Sep- 
timius, he is reported never, after the first 
instant, to have “touched those soft, sweet 
lips, where the smiles dwelt and the little 
pouts ” (p. 69). Only poor Sibyl, after drink- 
ing the draught of immortality which she 
knows to be but poison, offers to embrace 
her lover and then forbids it, lest he share her 
death. And, indeed, the love of Goethe's 
Faust for the phantom Helena seems almost 
a warmer and more human thing than that 
of Hawthorne’s hero for this weird and blood- 
less being. The artist, by a syllable, extracts 
all color from the lover’s dreams as from the 
cheeks of his mistress. “Oh! what bliss, if 
that pale girl might set out with him on his 
journey !” 

And, indeed, the freezing of carbonic acid 
gas is not so far beyond the ordinary coldness 
of ice, as is the utter extraction of heat from 
life in Septimius beyond the coldness of one 
of Flaubert’s or Feuillet’s heroes. Those 
mere burnt-out craters of evil passions are 
trivial beside this concentration of pure in 
tellect on self-refrigeration. Indeed, it is 
one of Hawthorne’s most wonderful touches 
to depict the elixir of life, when concocted, 
as being deadly cold, instead of warm. 
“‘Septimius pondered upon it, and thought 
he saw that life itself was cold, individual in 
its being, a high pure essence, chastened 
from all hearts; cold, therefore, and there- 
fore invigorating” (p. 197). 





Painful as may be the theme of this book, 
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I do not see how any one can help dwell- 
ing with delight on the fine details of its 
execution. The annotations and memoranda, 
made here and there by Hawthorne himself, 
only add to the interest ; it is delightful to 
have constantly these glimpses at his pro- 
cess, and to see the master’s hand not in 
the architecture alone, but in the fragments 
of scaffolding that still stand. The little 
hints inserted here and there in italics,— 
“ Perhaps there might be something fantas- 
tically gay in the language and behavior 
of this girl.” “ Make this legend grotesque.” 
“ He sees a spider dangling from his web 
and examines him minutely.” “ The ram- 
pant unrestraint, which is the characteristic 
of wickedness,’—these unconscious revela- 
tions of secret method, like the innumerable 
sketches by the old masters preserved in 
picture galleries, bring us nearer in imagina- 
tion to the artist than does even the com- 
pleted work. 

There still remain, too, little roughnesses 
which the author's delicate revision would 
have swept away; as the enumeration of 
“beautiful flowers” under the-head of “ ten- 
der greenness” in the very third line of the 
story ;—the ungrammatical ‘‘ and which,” at 
the bottom of the first page ;—the seeming 
to include Rose Garfield among her own 
progenitors, on the second; the awkward 
occurrence of “now” and “then,” “ before” 
and “floor,” in ungraceful proximity on the 
third page ;—and just below, the abrupt “so 
it was” and “passed through Cambridge” 
[college] ;—these trifles and such as these 
have interest because they prove, what I for 
one never doubted, that Hawthorne’s pages 
owed something of their delicious smoothness 
to the use of the file. And the fact that these 


small unevennesses occur chiefly in the early 
part would seem to show either that the 
author went naturally at a smoother pace 
when well on his way, or else, which is quite 
as likely, that the editor's hand grew skilful 
by practice, and retouched almost insensibly 
such slight matters as those named above. 
Larger things—such as the omission in the 
original description of the hero to speak of 
that admixture of Indian blood which 
afterwards so constantly mentioned (pages 31, 
32, 46, 48, 54, etc.)—these are judiciously 
left untouched. 

For one, I confess to having found in this 
painful book an irresistible and entangling 
charm; partly, perhaps, because its stran- 
gest scenes are still laid amid the familiar 
rural scenery of Concord; but more, no 
doubt, because it is the last intellectual be- 
quest we can hope to receive from its 
author. No other important fragment of his 
unpublished literary work is likely to reach 
our hands ; nor is there any quarter whence 
we can look for any work of kindred quality, 
within the limits of the English tongue. The 
; intellectual life of the mother country is 
turning more and more away from all that 
is imaginative, and passing into science. 
Among Americans the artistic tradition still 
lingers in prose-writing, and will linger, at 
least, while Emerson and Holmes shall live. 
If ever Harte resumes the pen which won 
for him his early triumphs, or Howells con- 
sents to trust his delicate fancy among the 
depths as well as in the shallows of existence, 
we may have new creations that shall allevi- 
ate our loss in Hawthorne. Till then, we 
can only dwell, with avaricious minuteness 
of study, upon these his latest words. 
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Tue thousand noises from the great square 
drifted lazily to my lazier ears; gradually be- 
came indistinct, confused, then were gone ; 
and I was kindly awakened by the grave 
waiter, who motioned gently towards the 
plate of oranges, and informed me that I had 
fallen asleep. 

It was pardonable ; there were only two 
other persons at table, and both nodded 
drowsily. One old gentleman’s napkin was 
splashing in his coffee-cup ; and on the stern, 
bronzed face of a tall hidalgo a black and 
blue fly wandered at his own unsavory will. 


Although in Spain, I had had no siesta that 
day ; none indeed since I entered the coun- 


try. Siesta / I had had no sleep at all. I 
had rattled down from Paris in the express 
train, past dreaming Bayonne, luscious Biar- 
ritz, pensive San Sebastian, barren Irun ; 
along the picturesque line of rail, perched 
high among the mountain crags, or running 
by the side of fertile fields, with long white 
roads zigzagging in and out among the trees: 
had come into that waste land in the midst 
of which Madrid stands, forlorn and dull; 
and had even been into the tumult of the 
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revolution at Saragossa, whence I had on this 
very morning returned. 

So I slept at the dinner-table ; and no 
sooner had the waiter left me than plump 
went my head into the orange plate, and I 
was dreaming once more. 

I was aroused by the sound of a fresh 
voice eagerly pronouncing my name. Well! 
well! here is another government spy, I 
thought ; and turned confusedly. A short, 
swart, energetic young man, plainly dressed, 
and with his hat in his hand, was rapidly 
questioning the hotel clerk, whose office 
overlooked the dining-room. Finally, with 
an impatient gesture, he turned away and 
came towards me. He accosted me in Cas- 
tilian, whereupon I shook my head. Then he 
burst into a gratified laugh, and seizing my 
hands, said : 

“It’s all right. You are ,aren’t you. 
They said at the Legation that you were 
going to Valencia, and I go too. Stanley— ; 
John Hay mentioned me, didn’t he. It’s all 
right. ‘Train leaves in an hour. I'll jump 
into the carriage, get a clean shirt, and be 
back in fifteen minutes. Are your papers 
ready? Yes. We must be off to-night, 
or the thing will be over before we get 
there.” 


All this in 


a breath; and he was gone, 
not even waiting to hear my rapturous assent 
to his proposition, or rather his command. 
And so we were going to Valencia, into 
the thick of the fighting; and this was Stan- 


ley. Valencia had heretofore been a bug- 
bear in my eyes; but now the trip had a 
charm and a tinge of pleasure in it. Here 
was a companion who could talk Spanish, a 
brother of the craft, and the very perfection 
of activity. He would overcome any obsta- 
cle that proved too much for me. 

I was at the hotel door in ten minutes, 
and shortly after he came hurtling over the 
pavements in a little coach, crying loudly to 
the coachman to whip up, and threatening him 
with direst vengeance if we missed the train. 
We arrived at the station two minutes before 
the long line of express carriages, crowded with 
cloaked and heavily-armed officers, started ; 
and it was not until we were rattling 
along the rail at twenty miles an hour 
(that is express speed in Spain), that I had 
an opportunity to study my companion’s face. 

The head was small, but well fashioned, and 
poised upon a shapely neck ; the movements 
were quick as those of a bird, and graceful 
withal; the eyes seemed always looking 
far away, at something beyond, to be reach- 
ed and won ; the facile lips were never at a 





loss for some deft expression, which came 
pat home to the thought; and the brow 
fairly shone sometimes, when the whole 
features were aglow with the enthusiasm 
which seemed to permeate every fiber of the 
man’s being. The quaintness, oddity, pictur- 
esqueness of the face when the lips were 
telling some dashing adventure of travel ; the 
cosmopolitan breadth and untamed vigo 
of thought which I afterwards learned so 
heartily to love ; the sublimated vagabondage 
which now and then illuminated the counte- 
nance, or crept almost imperceptibly into 
the conversation, were all exhibited in an 
hour. I had made up my mind, ere we had 
smoked our second cigar, that my compan- 
ion was honest, original, and wise. 

He had no unpleasant self-consciousness ; 
his mind was as healthy as his body ; as guilt- 
less of vanity as was his frame of infirmity. 
He plunged at once into a sparkling account 
of his Abyssinian adventures, for which I had 
asked him; and although he naturally was 
the hero of his own tale, still he seemed to 
fancy the Stanley of whom he spoke some 
person in whom he was not immediately in- 
terested, and did not hesitate to mention his 
faults and discouragements freely. The 
evening wore rapidly away ; and as I was 
listening to the story of the “ looting,” after 
the taking of Magdala, the train came toa 
stop at Albacete, and Stanley, springing to 
the window, began eagerly demanding news 
of the loiterers about the station. A little 
dark-browed man, with a pale, scared face, 
bustled into our compartment. Very bad 
news, Sefiores ; the line was probably cut ;— 
yes, railway as well as telegraph ;—and it 
was by no means’ certain that we should 
succeed in reaching Valencia until. after the 
horrors of the bombardment had begun. 
What, then, would become of his poor wife ? 
Stanley fell into a spirited conversation with 
the Spaniard, and I dozed in a corner. 

When I awoke it was broad daylight, and 
the sun was beating into the cushioned com- 
partment with terrible force. Some kindly 
hand had screened my unconscious head 
with a map while I slept ; and as I struggled 
into a waking mood, Stanley, fresh as a daisy, 
smoking a cigarette and eating an orange 
alternately, smiled, and said: 

“The sun was baking you, my boy.” 

By and by we came into a mountainous 
land, where it was colder, and the sky became 
gradually overcast. Here and there along 
the line we began to see soldiers. Now a de- 
tachment of the Municipal Guards, with their 
cocked hats and angular uniforms; now 
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some liners, straw-sandaled, carelessly cloth- 


ed, and dirty! From time to time the train 
stopped, and we saw a detachment of sol- 
diers from the forward cars going ahead to 
inspect a bridge, or to peer into the edges of 
the ravines, making sure that no insurrection- 
ists were near, and that the rails were still 
whole. ° 

At last we reached Encina, whence a 
branch line of rail led down through a rich 
and romantic country te Valencia. The 
little station was crowded with gruff officers 
and brutal-looking soldiery; and the scared 
Spaniard who accompanied us sank into a 
helpless little heap when told that the repub- 
licanos had cut the railway line, and that 
there was no means of communication with 
Valencia. We _ breakfasted hastily, while 
officers packed themselves into the train 
bound for Alicante, and Stanley soon discov- 
ered that, by going on to that ancient town, 
we could reach a steamer which would take 
us around the coast and land us in Valencia 
harbor next morning. 

So when the train started for Alicante, we 
went with it. The sun had reappeared, and 
now was shining with dazzling fervor. The 
shepherds leading their flocks along the steep 
hillsides had thrown aside their cloaks, and 
the flocks themselves sought refuge be- 
neath the trees. Great patches of vineyard, 
the purple grapes hanging darkly beautiful 
among the leaves, dotted the banks ; a mule- 
teer, with his little barelegged daughter 
mounted behind him, was urging his capri- 
cious steed along a pathway near a torrent ; 
women, with the haughty ancient Moorish 
look upon their faces, were laboring in the 
fields ; half-naked children gamboled by the 
side of the rivulets ; and afar off rose a great 
craggy peak, on which we could see a knot 
of men gathered, and could mark the sheen 
of the weapons which they upheld in the sun- 
light. 

There was a low timorous shriek from the 
engine, and the train came to a full stop. A 
group of officers consulted together. We 
had been approaching a long ravine, through 
which rapidly coursed a deep stream, and on 
the bridge over this stream forty or fifty men 
were gathered awaiting our arrival. Were 
these the repudblicanos ? 

A file of soldiers, led by a stout youth of 
an officer, left the train, and set out at once 
for the bridge. No friendly signal came from 
the group; no white flag was waved; and 
Stanley, leaning out of the car window, 
knocked the ashes from his cigarette and 
said, musingly 











“Well, I guess we are pinched this 
time !” 

But no! for when the file of soldiers reach- 
ed the bridge there were embracings and 
welcomings, and we were signaled to come 
on. It was only a detachment of the Guarda 
Municipal watching over the ravine and its 
approaches, and bidding us be of good cheer, 
for the road was clear to Alicante. So on 
we lumbered once more. 

We slept ; we waked; we ate pomegran- 
ates: and meantime the lusty sun poured 
down unrelentingly, waking the fair land into 
tropical fervor and voluptuousness. Towards 
slumbrous noon, when we had been lulled 
into a blissful repose by the atmosphere of 
sweet tranquillity which pervaded all the 
land, we came suddenly into a country where 
a palm-tree now and then showed its grace- 
ful form ; where luxuriant foliage on every 
hand solicited admiration; where the vine- 
yards were richer, the grapes darker than in 
the sections through which we had already 
passed; and where hot breaths from some 
far-off sea now and then smote upon our 
faces. The brown-eyed vagabond at the 
wayside station looked laughingly into our 
faces, and shouted, “‘ Long live the Repub- 
licans!” or muttered the crooning andante 
of some Carlist song. Women, pale and 
trembling, crept into the compartments, with 
baskets crammed with lint and bandages on 
their arms, and sat mute, sorrowful-eyed, 
awaiting the arrival at Alicante. An old 
man in a conical-shaped hat, and with a 
shepherd’s crook in his hand, stared at us 
for some moments after he had taken his 
seat in our compartment, and finally ven- 
tured the inquiry, in the majestic, exalted 
manner of the questioning Spaniard : 

Did the Sefiores know whether or not the 
bombardment at Valencia had begun? Be- 
cause he was fearful that his son was behind 
the barricades, and he was very much afraid 
that Gen. Alamenos would give no quarter. 

The Sefiores did not know, and the old 
peasant relapsed into moody and suspicious 
silence. 

At last, as the afternoon was wearing away, 
Stanley sprang back from his position at the 
compartment window with a great cry. 
There! a turn in the railroad, which wound 
sinuously in and out among the hills, had re- 
vealed to him the Mare Zyrrhenum aquor, 
the Mediterranean, the glorious blue and pur- 
ple and gold in the odorous distance, the sun- 
light streaming over it and making an in- 
spiring shimmer on the crawling waves. 
Stanley was at his best now ; he dragged me 
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to the window, and pointing to the superb 
expanse of lonely sea, cried out : 

“That is life! There’s freedom for you! 
I can breathe now !” 

Away, as far as the eye could reach, we 
could discern a great blue peak, rising out of 
the kaleidoscopic waters, sublime, grandiose, 
magnificent; and around its lofty height 
hovered a wisp of cloud, whose white folds 
set off in strong relief the intense colors of 
the great sea-bounded eminence. Beyond 
the plains which the train now rapidly tra- 
versed ; beyond the vineyards, and the palm- 
trees, and the white winding roads, with low 
thatched cottages scattered along them ; be- 
yond the groves of orange and the luxuriant 
thickets ; away over the great expanse of 
water, was Africa ! 

We came to Alicante, where a huge yellow 
peak, with a ruined castle perched upon its 
summit, affronted the sky ; a lean and scraggy 
town, the streets dirty and filled with noisome 
stenches, straggled along the palm-girt shore. 
There had been a revolution in the forenoon, 
but it had been summarily quelled, and only 
a few disordered’ avenues, and here and 
there a perturbed crowd bore witness to the 
recent struggle. We were ushered into a 
room in a hotel overlooking a sleepy beach, 
along which a row of pensive palms was 
ranged ; and where bathers were lazily lying 
upon their backs, and kicking at the surf 
which ran mischievously up to titillate their 
heated frames. Inthe great harbor lay ships 
of all nations ; and Stanley, looking from the 
balcony, with a sponge in one hand and a 
clean traveling shirt in the other, cried out : 

“There is an American bark; let us go 
and see the captain. He, at least, will tell 
us what he does know of the troubles at Va- 
lencia !”’ 

It was a wise proposal, because the Spanish 
officials at the port were all seized with a 
sudden and lamentable dullness; they de- 
precated our forced journey to Valencia ; 
not because there was any danger: oh no! 
but because we might be subject to incon- 
venience consequent on the severe military 
regulations then prevailing in the port of Va- 
lencia. Could we not postpone our visit ? 
Absolutely impossible. What was the news 
from the bombardment ? 

Ah! Sefiores, they did not know that there 
was any bombardment. And thus far and 
no farther extended their information. 

A grimy boatman, with a handkerchief il- 
lustrated with portraits of Prim and other 
governmental authorities bound around his 
head, under his black six-cornered hat, rowed 





us to the American bark. From the cheery 
New Bedford captain and his wife we learned 
that the condition of affairs at Valencia was 
critical. The situation was briefly as fol- 
lows : 

Thirty thousand mountaineers, peasants, 
and superb marksmen, all armed with rifles, 
had descended into the ancient and glorious 
city of the Cid, and held it in insurrection. 
They had come from their mountain homes 
to protest against the accession to the Spanish 
throne of the youthful and effeminate Bour- 
bon, the Duke of Genoa, who had been pu- 
ling over his books at Eton in England, but 
who had been suddenly elevated to the dig- 
nity of a monarchical candidate by the ma- 
chinations of the intriguing government 
which then held Spain in its hands. These 
mountaineers had but a dimly defined idea 
of the grandeur of the struggle in which they 
were engaged ; they were determined at all 
hazards to do their duty, and blindly imagined 
that the republicans throughout the rest of 
Spain were following them, or acting in con- 
cert with them. They were making a grea 
protest against kingship, an appeal for the 
self-government of which they were as yet 
hardly capable; and in the very rudeness 
and readiness of their strength were Spartan- 
like. They were no fighters from cities, with 
relaxed muscles and timorous hearts; but 
stalwart men, with the instincts of the moun- 
taineer, and filled with the vindictive savage- 
ry of the uneducated and enraged Spaniard. 
They had sworn to do their part at Valencia ; 
how valiantly they did it, history hereafter 
shalltell. Against them, the Madrid govern- 
ment had already sent eighteen thousand 
well-drilled troops of the regular army, under 
Gen. Alamenos ; and these troops, after in- 
effectual efforts to take the barricades in the 
narrow and tortuous streets by assault, had 
been disposed for the bombardment of the 
town. 

Thus much we learned from the good 
American captain, who was anxious to dis- 
suade us from attempting an entry into the 
siege-stricken town. But, if we were resolved 
to leave, a small steamer would start from 
Alicante for the Grao port, three miles 
from Valencia, that evening. 

We did leave, and, buoyed gently and al- 
most noiselessly forward on the bosom of the 
great purple water, lay at morning in the 
Grao, hearing in the distance occasional vol- 
leys of musketry, and now and then the dull 
thud of cannon. 

Stanley, who had bustled on shore in a 
small-boat so hastily that I could not follow 
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him, was soon rowed back, and sang out to 
me, while his face shone with excitement : 

“The wagon is ready, and we must make 
haste, for the bombardment has already be- 
gun. Come!” impatiently; andI hurried 
over the ship’s side. 

We were soon seated in a fartana, a straw- 
bottomed, two-wheeled vehicle of the most 
rickety description, and, drawn by a moribund 
horse, set off up the Alameda, a noble tree- 
bordered avenue leading directly to one of 
the gates of Valencia. As far as the eye 
could reach this avenue was crowded with 
persons fleeing from the bombardment. A 
glance at the crowds was sufficient to assure 
us that we had at last got beyond Europe. 
I had heard that the Pyrenees shut out 
Europe from Spain, but never before had I 
realized the fact. What were these swarthy 
men, these tall, voluptuously formed, dark 
women, who trod the ground like kings and 
queens? ‘They were not Europeans ; there 
was a hint of Oriental magnificence and state- 
liness in their carriage and their manner of 
speech. 

All this I said to Stanley ; and he pointed 
carelessly out beyond the throbbing rim of 
the purple sea, and said: 

“Certainly ; Africa lies over there, and 
we are on old Moorish ground. You are on 
the soil made famous by the Cid.” 

Among the vast throngs of affrighted citi- 
zens who had fled the town, we saw here and 
there tall figures, with gayly colored handker- 
chiefs bound about their heads, and wearing 
bright-hued blankets, gracefully draped from 
one shoulder. Their sinewy arms were bare, 
and each right hand grasped a long, glittering 
rifle. ‘There was dignity and stoicism about 
these mountaineers, which strongly remind- 
ed one of the deportment of the American 
Indian; yet the mountaineers, although filled 
with many savage instincts, were neither ig- 
norant nor brutalized. They had dim fore- 
shadowings of what the much-longed-for re- 
public in Spain should be, and-the courage 
to protest against any attempt to slay that re- 
public. But the yoke of Amadeus was nev- 
ertheless finally slipped over their necks. 

_And here they stalked among the forlorn 
citizens, glaring angrily at the outriders from 
the beleaguering cavalry, who sometimes 
rode them down because they seemed to be 
meditating a fight outside the walls. From 
the gates of the town long processions were 
pouring out, men and women bearing beds 
and bedding on their backs, and little children 
struggling along under heavy loads of house- 
hold utensils. Carts and horses were in such 





demand that the drivers stood, pale with 
fright, tosee the maddened populace fight 
for their possession ; and every time that the 
crash of a shell was heard in the town, a 
wail of misery and fear rose from the per- 
turbed mass of fugitives. 

At the gate by which we desired to enter, 
we found a post of soldiery, who pointed 
laughingly at our valises, and asked if they 
contained anything to drink. While Stanley 
treated them to a sober and decorous wine 
which we had purchased at Encina, the driver 
of our /arfana jumped down from his seat, 
threw our valises on the ground, and stretch- 
ed out his hands for his fee. 

“But you are surely going to carry us into 
the town and to the hotel,” said I to him 
via Stanley. 

“Not at all, Aombre,” he answered, via 
Stanley: “if you wish to get your necks bro- 
ken, go; but I shall risk neither my horse nor 
my life.” 

A curious crowd gathered instantly ; and 
the /artana driver, examining the coins which 
we had paid him, moved off sullenly, mutter- 
ing something about mad Englishmen who 
were always in the way when there was a row 
in progress. 

Stanley then formed the baggage into a 
square heap, mounted on it, and harangued 
the multitude. ‘Come, hombres /” he said, 
“surely a little fire is not going to frighten 
you. Weare travelers on important busi- 
ness, and very anxious to reach the Fonda 
de Paris ; who will show us the way, and 
help us carry our traps. Will you? or will 
you ? or will you?” 

The only answer was a scornful Ca/ hom- 
bre / (Pshaw! man!) Do you think we 
wish to be killed ! 

At this moment, just as the noises of the 
bombardment were beginning to wake up in 
earnest, and occasional groups of barefoot- 
ed soldiery came running breathlessly out of 
the town, declaring that the shells were as 
thick as paving-stones in the barricades, 
Stanley repeated his invitation; and there 
stepped into the circle gradually widening 
around us a slender youth of sixteen, who 
resolutely took up the valises and said : 

“I will go, Sefiores. Letus make haste.” 

Stanley paused only a moment, to give 
those who had refused the mission a bit of 
satire, then sprang through the gateway of 
the town after the boy, and I brought up 
the rear. 

It was still early morning, and sultry 
and confined. A light mist, which seemed 
to blow inland from the sea, spread its thin 
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veil above the town. The streets nearest 
the fortifications were deserted; but as we 
reached the populous quarters, and began to 
enter alleys and avenues through which a 
team could hardly have been driven, so nar- 
row were they, we found hundreds of persons 
gathered, listening anxiously to the sounds 
of conflict in the town’s center. From 
time to time our youthful guide turned back, 
with his hand upraised, and said Fuego / then 
we wound our way into some other dark 
alley, and through some other lane, and thus 
in half an hour, by skirting around the fight- 
ing, managed to reach the great square, at 
one end of which our Mecca, the Fonda de 
Paris, was situated. 

Stanley headed the procession as we en- 
tered the square, and he wheeled around 
with his face all aflame once more, for a 
musket bullet whistled close to him, and a se- 
cond one followed it so speedily that I began 
looking very anxiously to see whence came 
these unpleasant messengers. 

There was a huge modern block on the 
side of the square opposite us, and crouch- 
ing along its sides were three or four hundred 
soldiers,—officers, with drawn swords, stand- 
ing beside them, and motioning their com- 
mands. No one spoke in a loud voice. 
Had the soldiers fired the two shots at 
us ? 

No; 
back ; but they did not menace us. 


they were motioning to us to go 
Again 
those mysterious rifle-cracks, and the ff-ss-¢ 


of the bullets! Stanley leaped into the 
middle of the square, and cried loudly to me 
to come on. The young Spaniard would 
gladly have laid down his mission then and 
there ; bvt Stanley, with a loud shout, point- 
ed to the Foxda de Faris, which was on the 
other side of a narrow and black-looking 
street from the modern block behind which 
the soldiers were crouching. So, despite 
the warnings of the soldiery, we all set off at 
full run across the square. 

As Stanley was about to go across the 
street to the hotel, he suddenly paused and 
we came up. “Look you,” he said to me, 
“this officer says: there is a barricade two 
hundred yards up this alley-way; and the 
insurrectos have sworn to shoot any one 
who shows his head in front of it. Iam 
going to leap first ; you know the reputation 
of Valencian marksmen ; here goes !” 

He took my valise in his hand, and cleared 
the street at two bounds, hurrying up a side 
alley which led to the rear of the hotel. But 
as he took the second leap, three sharp ings 
broke on the air, and three bullets hurled 


| hungry, and were decidedly nervous. 





by. He was not hit. The Spanish boy 
went next, with the other valise ; and I must 
own that I hesitated a whole minute, and 
then cleared the street at one jump. 

In a few moments we were ensconced 
in the dining-room of the Fonda de Paris, 
and the little French landlord had just brought 
us a draught of wine, when there was a most 
terrific howling and cursing in the back-yard, 
the fences were leveled by some sappers, 
who did their work fresto / and about a thou- 
sand infantrymen scurried through the yard. 
They were endeavoring to surround the barri- 
cade whence we had so lately been saluted. 
For a few minutes the cracking of musketry 
was terrific; then the bugles sounded a re- 
treat ; a wounded officer, his head bent on 
his breast, was carried away on a litter extem- 
porized from four muskets; a long proces- 
sion of Sisters of Charity, with hands folded 
meekly on their breasts, were allowed to pass 
through the barricades and come down to 
the hospitals’; and blood-stained litters were 
brought out from the rear of our hotel, with 
clenched hands and distorted limbs appear- 
ing under the edge of the canvas coverings. 

This was the seventh day of the siege, and 
there was no longer to be any mercy for the 
insurrectos. ‘To tell you the truth, said the 
little French landlord, whispering to me, all 
the Valencians are in sympathy with the in- 
surrectionists, and would give them aid if 
they dared ; but as it is, the poor devils are 
compelled to live on watermelons and such 
things as they found in the central market 
when they took the town, and are therefore 
starving at present. But they have written 
upon the walls, ‘‘ Death to thieves!” and 
that, you see, forbids any one of the insurrec- 
tionists to take anything by force. 

We had breakfast soon after, and such a 
breakfast! Stanley and I had the appetites 
of Gargantuas ; but the other guests of the 
house, who had been undergoing the excite- 
ments of the fighting for a week, were not 
People 
had a very uncomfortable habit of dropping 
their food and crying, “What's that?” in 
voices of alarm at the slightest noise. One 
of the waiters had been singularly unfortu- 
nate. While looking out at a window on the 
third day of the insurrection, a bullet struck 
him lightly on the top of his head, making a 
long, narrow groove in the skull. This made 
him so frightfully nervous that his strength 
suddenly failed at most inopportune mo- 
ments ; and ifhe was passing the grapes or the 
cheese, he was almost sure to drop it in your 
lap, or, in an absent way, to forget you en- 
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tirely. The bill of fare was pork, bread, 
cheese, grapes, wine ; it was all that was left 
in the house. 

Our room, at the front of the hotel, looked 
out upon the very square we had so recently 
crossed ; and by a little adventurous peering, 
we could see the barricade behind which the 
republicans held guard. They had raised a 
mass of stonework so high that there were 
three rows of loopholes for musketry ; and 
whenever the attacking soldiery came up the 
narrow street, they were met by a murderous 
fire, which soon compelled them to retreat. 
By the close of the second day of our sojourn 
at the Honda nearly all the officers who ate 
at our frugal table had bandaged heads, and 
one or two were more seriously wounded. 

Ah ! it was a hard and bitter fight, and the 
republicans stood bravely to their guns. 
There were nine hundred and thirty-nine 
barricades in Valencia, and thirty thousand 
armed men to defend them. The bombard- 
ment was not begun until after the very 
last summons that could be given with dig- 
nity ; for the Spanish generals did not wish 
the name of having torn the “garden city,” 
the pearl of Spain, the old home of the Cid, 
to pieces. 

Stanley was indefatigable. He was up at 
dawn, risking his head on the balcony, spy- 


ing out the insurgents; and once he drew 
the fire so closely that a bullet grazed his hair. 
He came in, and sat down upon the sofa 
very quietly for a few minutes ; then he said, 
thoughtfully: “It was an error of judgment 


to turn my back to those fellows for a 
moment. I could have seen the flash and 
dodged, had I been looking towards them.” 

We barricaded our room very securely, 
and did not venture far from those protect- 
ing barricades, as a bullet often whistled 
through the room, and cracked the glass in 
our windows. When the bugles blew, and 
the charge was once more tried, we perforce 


flocked to the windows; although we knew | 
| ders of the bombardment had ceased. 
| and there an elegant mansion had been wreck- 


there was imminent danger. 
On the third day of our stay a group of 


officers gathered near the fountain in the great | 


square, and presently sent a soldier with a 
flag of truce into the narrow alley at whose 
head stood the fateful barricade. The sol- | 
dier hesitated ; he felt that he was taking his 


life in his hands; but the officer struck him | 


heavily with the flat part of his sword. Az- | 
da / he said, and the soldier went on. A 
bullet sped past him—another—another ; 
but they did not hit him. He advanced bold- | 
ly to the barricade, and suddenly up from 
the stonework arose a huge olive-faced fig- 





ure, with bared head and arms—a handsome, 
sinewy, mountaineer Apollo. The olive- 
faced figure leaped down, the soldier unwound 
his flag ; it was a sheet: the two entwined 
it about them, and together they marched 
to the square. The news was carried back 
into the town, and the dull firing in the 
distance gradually ceased. The deputy 
from the barricade bowed graciously before 
the Captain-General of the province, who 
was seated among the officers, and listened 
to the terms of surrender. He mused, 
walked thoughtfully up and down, then made 
an angry gesture, and, once more bowing, 
returned swiftly to the barricade. 

“Heads in!” cried Stanley; “there will 
be shooting now !” 

And there was shooting! The troops 
made their last desperate attempt to take the 
barricade, and were repulsed with heavier 
slaughter than before. But new regiments 
meantime packed the square. General 
Alamenos meant business now: and the 
thunders of the bombardment in the town 
grew momentarily louder. The leaden hail 
was thick and deadly; the ground was 
strewn with the dead and dying, and the 
bugles were once more sounding a retreat, 
when there was suddenly a great commotion, 
and a joyous outcry at the barricade. A 
white flag was raised in air, and soldiers and 
mountaineers were fraternizing in the most 
cordial manner. What could it mean ? 

Two brothers, one at the head of a band 
of insurrectos behind this key-barricade, the 
other leading a company of Prim’s soldiers, 
had met for the first time for a score of years. 
The leader of the soldiers called to his long- 
lost brother to cease firing, and to come and 
embrace him! ’*Twas done; and from that 
episode followed the peaceable arrangement 
of an honorable surrender. In a few min- 
utes soldiers and mountaineers were munch- 
ing bread and drinking wine together, and be 
gan tearing down the barricades. The thun 
Here 


ed; the saints had been hurled from their 
shrines in the vast market-place ; the blood 
stained pavements bore witness to the bitter 
ness of the struggle. But the mountaineers 
could even have fought against hunger. 
They only gave up when they were allowed 
to depart in peace, with arms in their hands. 
Stanley reported the insurrection with the 
most careful fidelity. We visited the leading 
Generals who had commanded the attack, 
and compared their statements with those we 
had received from the rebels themselves. 
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That very evening we climbed to the top 
of the old Cathedral tower, and, in the glori- 
ous autumn sunset, looked down upon such 
a vision of beauty and peace as has rarely 
been vouchsafed us. Valencia, hidden among 
orange-trees, and with here and there a tall 
dome rising in graceful Mauresque curve 
from the foliage ; the perfume from the great 
bosquets in the suburban gardens faintly 
borne to us on the evening breeze ; the slop- 
ing hills, with their ancient amphitheaters ; 
the great expanse of the sea, with the crags 
rising out of its waves: all these made a per- 
fect picture ; and there was not a murmur of 
insurrection or of war to be heard in all the 
country round. 

One morning after my return to Paris the 
servant entered my room with coffee and a 
telegram. The dispatch was from Stanley, 
and ten minutes after it was received, in 
walked the sender, airily but angry. Why 
had I not met him? Because of the preva- 


lent Parisian custom of not delivering a 

telegram until half a day after it came. 

he was compelled to pardon me. 
Stanley was bound on some mysterious 


And 


EVERY 





mission, but his lips were sealed. His visits 
to the young //era/d manager at the Grand 
Hotel, his journeys to London, his purchases, 
were all tabooed subjects ; and when he came 
back wearily at night to my quarters we talk- 
ed of anything rather than his new journey. 
The atmosphere of Paris stifled him ; he did 
not like so much brilliancy and fashion ; he 
abominated the boulevards, and detested the 
theater. 

At last one November day we started from 
the Grand Hotel in Paris, in an overloaded 
cab, for the Lyons railway station; and 
Stanley was off. He was more impetuous 
than ever on this day of departure, and so 
angry with the slow-footed Parisian coach- 
horses, that he persisted in getting out and 
walking. 

Boxes, bundles, trunks, were all registered ; 
tickets secured ; and Stanley turned to me: 
“TI may not be back for many years,” he 
said; “but I sha// come back. Good-bye!” 
And the train bore him away to Marseilles, 
Suez, Aden, Persia, Thibet, Zanzibar, and 
Livingstone ! 

Come back! I knew he would. 
not one of those who get lost. 


He is 


DAY. 


On, trifling tasks so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
Oh, cares which come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years through ! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway,— 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 

Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade or who delay 

The small demands of every day ? 


The boulder in the torrent’s course 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, 
And yields its substance grain by grain ; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 
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Who finds the lion in his lair, 
Who tracks the tiger for his life, 
May wound them ere they are aware, 
Or conquer them in desperate strife, 
Yet powerless he to scathe or slay 
The vexing gnats of every day. 


The steady strain that never stops 

Is mightier than the fiercest shock ; 
The constant fall of water-drops 

Will groove the adamantine rock ; 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow— 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills— 
3ut we endure not always so 
The drop-by-drop of little ills ; 
We still deplore and still obey 
The hard behests of every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 

Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares ; 

The stoutest spirits they dismay— 

The tiny stings of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome, 
Who wore amid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom, 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 
Which daily toils and ills require ;— 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day ! 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


Pére Hyacinthe’s Marriage. | in Paris, and the most brilliant pulpit orator, perhaps, 

ABOUT three years ago, Charles Loyson, now known | whose veice hagl ever been echoed by the walls of 
as Father Hyacinthe—a name given him by the reli- | Motre Dame. Protestant Christendom threw wide 
gious order to which he belonged—landed in New | its arms to receive him, but he sadly shook his head, 
York, having left his convent and thrown off the | and declared his undying adhesion to the Catholic 
authority of his ecclesiastical superiors. The act | Communion. He loved his Church, but he would not 
which led to this temporary expatriation was one | submit to those arbitrary decrees which crushed his 
which brought about his head the hottest lightnings manhood, and curtailed the liberty by which Christ 
and loudest thunders of his Church. He had been the had made his followers free. He would not, and 
Superior of the Monastery of Barefooted Carmelites | could not, consent to be a puppet, and all that was 
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chivalrous and liberty-loving iri human nature sprang to 
his side in cordial sympathy. Every decent Protestant 
American would have sheltered him, feasted him, and, 
if need had been, fought for him; for his act was rec- 
ognized as one of splendid heroism. 

The abjuration of the vows of his religious order 


and the steps accompanying it were not entered upon 


by the eloquent monk without a full knowledge of 


what would result. He could not have failed to know 
that when he forsook his convent he laid aside forever 
a high honor of his Church, and that the great throng 
of brilliant men and women whom he had charmed by 
his eloquence in Votre Dame—men and women who 
would have been proud to strew his path with flowers, 
and crown him with every privilege of their society— 
would turn their backs upon him with disgust, and 
regard him as an apostate. He could not dave failed 
to know that he stepped from an assured position in- 
to a terrible disgrace, among all those whom he had 
loved, and that, instead of being courted and caressed, 
he would be proscribed, maligned, and, if possible, 
crushed. He to know that 
every possible effort would be instituted by the Church 
to which he had devoted his life, and to which he still 


could not have failed 


clung as his spiritual mother, to make the whole fu- 
He knew what he 
He was 
In the 
calm counsels of a mature manhood he deliberately 
chose to be loyal to his conscience, and to take as 
the consequence of that loyalty the loss of place, the 


ture of his career a path of thorns. 
was leaving ; he knew whither he was going. 
not led away by any youthful enthusiasm. 


excommunication from his church, and all the disgrace, 
misrepresentation, misconstruction, and persecution 
which that church could inflict. 
Protestants, he would have gained the proudest hon- 
ors Protestantism had to give. This he knew, and 
this did not move him. No, he would stand alone, 
clinging to his own Church though spurned, and la- 
boring for reform in his own Church and the liberty of 
those whose necks were under its yoke though they 


sy going over to the 


might slay him. 

This was the man who, in 1866, stood day after 
day, and preached in Notre Dame to throngs so great 
that some could only see him from afar, and catch 
those utterances on love and marriage and home which 
seemed to be almost divinely inspired—that thrilled 
through the very heart of Paris. 
that there exists in human language so noble a tribute 


We do not believe 


to the nature and influence of true marriage and home 
as is to be found in these discourses. It was in 
France, where love is a by-word, and marriage a pru- 
dential arrangement, and home a dream without a 
name, that such words as these were spoken :— 

**Love! This is the word which we must have 
courage to pronounce, if we would express the essence 
of the conjugal relation, its inmost principle and law. 
I know well that this word is exposed to the sneers of 
skepticism, which knows no greater chimera—next to 
God—than love. I know, too-—-O wretched and mis- 
erable fact !—that it wakens in the mind the recollec- 
tion of numberless abuses, and unequaled desecra- 
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tions.” But what matter the abuses! What matters 
the shame of the sinner! Thank God, my heart has 
remained pure, my reason has continued sound, and, 
preacher of the Gospel as I am, teacher of the under- 
standing and heart of man, it is my right, my duty, to 
speak of love. Yes, love. And if our morals are 
going to ruin, if the basis of the family is undermined, 
if domestic society leans and totters like a ruined edi- 
fice, it is because men have forgotten to put love at 
the foundation of the house, the love of two beings 
who love each other in honor, in respect, in holiness.” 


**] proclaimed thee, O my God ! as the type of 
the great fellowship of mankind, I hail thee now, I 
venerate and I adore thee as the especial type of the 
society of home. 

** Yes, the Lord is God, he is the father, and with- 
in himself is his own glory; for ‘the Word is the 
glory of God.’ He thinks of his glorious Word, in 
substance and in person, his beautiful and living 
Reason, his Son. He contemplates his Word and in 
this meditation, from the two, the Father and the 
Werd, proceedeth the Holy Spirit—that is, love— 
love in substance and in person. And the Father and 
the Word abide in it! The cycle of divine life is 
consummated. God is complete, God is blessed. 
And there are three that bear witness in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit; and these three 
are one ! 

** Now there are three also that bear witness on 
earth. Man is not satisfied with his own solitary per- 
sonality ; he also must have his glory ; and, like God, 
he must have his word, his beautiful reason made visi- 
ble, his sweet and strong conscience to surround him 
with its sweet, pure light. And with this blessed 
image, called, like the Word, ‘the express image of 
his person,’ the stainless mirror of his beauty, with 
her he begets his son, a third self—a third term com- 
mon to the husband and the wife, in which their love 
becomes incarnate, and fixes itself, and abides. Like 
God in heaven, so man is complete and blessed on 
the earth, and there are three that bear witness—-the 
father and the wife and the child, and these three 
agree in one.” 

Thus we arrive at our hero’s idea of love and 
marriage, long before marriage was contemplated by 
him, or seemed even ultimately possible to him. Driven 
by the encroachments of Rome upon the liberty 
of his conscience, he leaves his convent, and then fol 
low three years of loneliness and proscription. No 
man, whether under vows of celibacy or not, who 
could utter these words in Paris, could fail to en- 
tertain the opinion that arbitrary and enforced celibacy 
was a horrible crime against human nature, and 
against the God of human nature. He 
The woman is known in 


meets a 
woman whom he loves. 
America, and known to be abundantly worthy of the 
love he bestows upon her. It would be a sufficient 
recommendation to her that such a man as Father 
Hyacinthe could give his heart to her. He not only 
gave his heart to her, but his hand. He did this as 
he had done everything that led to it, in the spirit of 
heroism. He knew how wildly and shamefully the 
act would be misconstrued, but love had taught him 
his duty and he did it. He had no choice but to do 
it. Love to him was something divine. It was in 
the line of his life to take it, and to hallow it by rela- 





tions the most sacred upon which man can enter. 
The hearts of all true lovers and husbands indorse his 
and human nature and God’s truth are weaker 
than of 


Catholic clergy who sympathize with him entirely. It 


act ; 


we think if there are not thousands the 


is his protest against a foul wrong inflicted upon a 
class in the name of religion, and it will have a pow- 
erful influence as such. 

In the light of all we have written, and we believe 
it to be all true and rationally incontrovertible, what 
are we to think of the flings at this marriage which 
have been indulged in by a portion of the Protestant 
press of America? We have seen nothing meaner or 
more outrageous than the light remarks that have 
about ‘‘pretty widows,” and the 


been uttered 
’ 


**weakness”’ of yielding to their blandishments. None 
but a base or thoughtless man could have written 
such insults, or indulged in such insinuations; and 
every writer who has been guilty of them ought to 
hang his head with shame in a community and country 
where love holds the honor and home the sacredness 
accorded to them here. It should be enough that 
Romanism will make this marriage the instriment of 
the abuse of motives which are above any disinterested 
man’s suspicion, For Protestantism to join in this 
abuse is to condemn itself. It is a very dirty bird that 
befouls its and 


loving American can afford to abuse a man for act- 


own nest, no Protestant, liberty- 
ing upon the principles and adopting the policy which 
have given to America her pre-eminence of purity in 


domestic life. 


Civil Service Reform. 

THERE is no single agency within the reach of the 
American people which would do so much for the 
purification of their politics as a reform—radical and 
thorough—of the civil service. We are glad, on the 
whole, that it is not a party project, for it leaves us 
at liberty to discuss it, and renders it easy for pure 
and true men of all parties to unite upon it. Under 
the present rule of practice, every representative in 
Congress claims the privilege of dividing and awarding 
the federal patronage of his district. He relies upon 
this for securing his own election, and preserving 
intact his influence among his constituents. He sells 
himself to the office-seekers of his district to win his 
place, and they sell themselves to him for what he 
pledges to them in case of his election. It is notori- 
ous that if the President interferes with the assumed 
right of the congressman in this matter, and makes an 
appointment independent of him, he brings upon him- 
self the enmity of the latter—personal and political. 
The President is made to feel that he cannot afford 
to act independently, whatever his convictions may 
be ; and few, if any, who have occupied the Presiden- 
tial chair have found themselves strong enough to dis- 
regard the rule. The entire civil service, from the 
top downward to the lowest bottom, thus becomes a 
Personal fitness for ser- 
vice has been for many years a secondary consideration, 


matter of bargain and sale. 
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in elections and appointments. The man who can do 
the most for his party and his friends wins the day. 
There is really very little chance for argument in 
the matter. The advocates of reform, in any open 
meeting of intelligent and fair men, would carry nine 


reir Pos! 


in every ten of them bya simple statement of t! ! 


tion. Everybody knows that competitive examinations 


for all offices demanding definite technical knowledge 


on the part of those appointed to them, and 


perma 
nence in office during a competent discharge of duty, 
would secure a class of public servants vastly superior 
in capacity and morality to that which now occupies 
the offices under the federal patronage. It can never 
be a good class of men who are willing to take an 
appointment to-day which they may lose to-morrow, 
Political 


” men who have failed in business, drifting and 


through no fault of their own. ** bum- 
mers, 
unsteady men, adventurers, riff-raff, captains of low 
crowds—all sorts of men who have nothing to lose, 
seek for these places and get them. The machine 


could not be made to run without some good 


g men, of 


course, who stay on and on through many administra 


tions; but the mass of those who come and go in 
public office are men who have no fitness for their 
place, and are never selected on account of any sup 
posed fitness for it. 

The foreign appointments of the government are 
almost uniformly made without reference to good 
qualifications, So, of 
courteous and accomplished gentlemen in the foreign 
10t only 


instead of having a class 


service, we have a multitude of boors who are 


unable to speak the language of 


the people among 
whom they are located, but are ignorant of that one 
language which is current at all the courts,—men who 
are in the hands of their clever clerks, and play at 
business and diplomacy at arm’s length. To three or 
four of the higher foreign governments we are oblige: 
to send good men, to save ourselves from disgrace 
and difficulty, but places at the inferior courts and the 
multitude of consular offices are parceled out, as a 
rule, to a set of men whose sole recommendation is 
either that they have worked hard to get somebody elect- 
ed to office, or that they have powerful political friends. 
The one native American consul whom we met dur- 
ing a long wandering over Europe who was a gentle- 
man, thoroughiy conversant with his business, and 


who performed it himself, we encountered the other 
day in Central Park, long since relieved of his office, 





to make room for a political favorite. A place in the 
home or foreign employ of the government ought to 
be so honorable and reliable as to command.-the best 
men for life, and to awaken among the best youth of 
the country industrious preparation. It 
sary that we be served well in civil as in military 
to the 


is as neces- 


affairs, and that we secure men educated 


service. It isas legitimate to have a school, supported 
at the expense of the government, for the education 
of men for civil office, as it is to have a school for ed 
ucation for the army and navy. We saw in the late 


| civil war just how little political qualifications were 
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worth in military life, and they are worth just as much 
and no more in the civil department of the govern- 
ment. Either the diploma of such a school, or the 
certificate of a board of examiners, themselves beyond 
the reach of political considerations, should be requir- 
ed of every man who seeks an office under the federal 


government, 

Without a reform in the civil service, we cannot 
hope for any improvement in the political morals of 
the country. The present system of elections and 
appointments stands squarely in the way of all reform, 
So long as office is regarded as party property and 
spoil, our politics and our political men must remain 


corrupt. The whole system is vicious, root and branch ; 
and the grand difficulty of reformation rests in the 
fact that the men whom we call upon to institute it 
are indebted for their office mainly to the system 
itself. They do not dare to institute a reformation 
which would weaken their power to carry out their own 
selfish ends, and execute the promises they have made 
to others. There is, therefore, not a man in Congress 
who votes against civil service reform who will not 
bear careful watching. 


Prayers and Pills. 


A SINGULAR article, containing an unprecedented 
proposition, appeared in the July Contemporary 
Review, entitled: ** The Prayer for the Sick: Hints 
towards a serious attempt to estimate its value.” 
Prof. Tyndall regarded it as of sufficient importance to 
claim from him a word of introduction. He thinks 
it quite desirable to have clearer notions than we now 
possess of the action of ‘‘ Providence” in physical 
affairs. The proposition of the writer is to establish 
a scientific, experimental test of the power of prayer 
in the healing of the sick. Heasks: ‘‘that one single 
ward, or hospital, under the care of first-rate physi- 
cians and surgeons” (including Sir Henry ‘Thomp- 
son, we presume the reputed author of the proposi- 
tion), ‘‘ containing certain numbers of persons afflicted 
with those diseases which have been best studied, 
and of which the mortality rates are best known, 
whether the diseases are those which are treated 
by medical or by surgical remedies, should be, during 
a-period of not less, say, than three or five years, 
made the object of special prayer by the whole body 
of the faithful, and that, at the end of that time, the 
mortality rates should be compared with the past 
rates, and also with that of other leading hospitals, 
similarly well managed, during the same period.” 
Prof. Tyndall, in his introduction, says: ‘* Two 
opposing parties here confront each other —the one 
affirming the habitual intrusion of supernatural power, 
in answer to the petitions of men; the other ques- 
tioning, if not denying, any such intrusion.” 

It seems, therefore, that the whole question of 
Providence and prayer is to be decided by this ex- 
periment, and it will also be seen that Christianity 
itself will thus be placed on trial. This is rather a 





large matter to be disposed of in the ward of a single 
hospital, and, as there is so much at stake, both parties 
ought to be well agreed as to the fairness of the ex- 
periment. 

It is to be remembered, to begin with, that a pro- 
position of this kind could not possibly come from a 
man who, conscious of his own unworthiness, and 
humbly subordinating his will to that of God, expres- 
ses his earnest desires in prayer. No Christian and 
no body of Christians—not even ‘‘ the whole body of 
the faithful ’—would consent to have the question of 
God’s providential interference in human affairs de- 
cided for the world by the strength of their hold upon 
the Almighty arm, through the medium of their pray- 
ers. The experiment would be preposterous, and al- 
most blasphemously presumptuous. No body of rev- 
erent Christian physicians would engage in such a 
competition. With all the fair seeming of the propo- 
sition, it is evidently impossible to be acted upon. 
The issue is tremendous. The whole question of the 
supernatural in human affairs, and the whole question 
of Christianity based upon it, would be involved in 
that issue ; and every Christian would shrink in terror 
from the presumption that the power of his poor peti- 
tions was relied upon to decide so vital a matter. 
So, if the experiment were tried, it would be instituted 
and executed by men who believe neither in prayer 
nor Providence, and who would conduct it with refer- 
ence to their own ends, The world would not trust 
them, and the world ought not to trust them. 

But supposing the physicians were equally divided 
between Christian and unchristian, and that the two 
bodies were placed in watch of each other: would it 
be altogether fair to give the ward or hospital sub- 
jected to the experiment any medical treatment what- 
ever? Physicians make mistakes sometimes, and 
thwart the God of nature, who happens at the same 
time to be the God of Providence. Evidently a 
hospital without, would offer a fairer chance for ex- 
periment than one with, physicians. Then, if the 
result were not on the side of the skeptics, would 
they admit that the God of Providence cured the 
patients in answer to prayer, or would they claim that 
the unaided power of nature was the healing agent ? 
Who knows, in this world of medical empiricism, 
whether the great obstacle to the efficacy of the 
prayers of the faithful is not the medical profession 
itself? And who knows that Providence does not 
withhold its cures that the world may learn, in the 
long years, that it is best to do without the medical 
profession altogether ? 

We take it for granted that the writer of the strange 
proposition we are considering belongs to what is de- 
nominated ‘*the regular profession.” Now if there 
is anything thoroughly well known among the people, 
it is that ‘*the regular profession” object to any 
system of treatment not ‘‘regular,” and doubt the 
reality of any cure not wrought by ‘‘ regular ” means. 
Is there any medical society that would permit its 
members to co-operate with irregular measures like 


, 
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Would not this be 
equivalent to a consultation with Providence—a prac- 


those which this man proposes? 


titioner not recognized by the societies generally? Is 
prayer regarded as an article of the materia medica ? 
Is not this whole proposition grossly irregular, and 
does it not become the profession to set upon this 
writer who thus proposes to compromise his position 
and make an example of him? If not, then we have 
a proposition to make which is entirely practicable. 
It is one in which a great multitude of people would 
be much interested. 
see what system of medicine Providence favors. 
doctor of the Contemporary Review is utterly imprac- 


Let us institute an experiment to 
Our 


ticable, but he manifests a disposition to try experi- 
ments, and shows a healthy fearlessness of professional 
proscription. We propose, therefore, that a hospital 
be run three years by the regular profession, then 
three years by, say, the hydropathists, and then 
three years by the homeeopathists. Let each body of 
practitioners have the benefit not only of the ** general 
prayer,” or prayer for ‘all men,” but of special 
Thus the moral effect of the use of material 


” 
prayer. 
remedies would be secured to all, and we should learn 
what system of medicine Providence favors, or the 
one which interferes least with its laws. Here now 
is something entirely practical, and there are many 
people interested in the decision of this question 
The 


world is immensely, nay vitally, concerned in the 


where one is seriously in doubt about the other. 


decision to be arrived at through an experiment like 
this? Shall we have it ? 

We rather think not. We should really like to know 
which system of medical treatment the God of Provi- 
dence or the God of Nature favors. Christendom must 
give up its Christianity or believe in prayer—prayer 
for the sick—prayer for the well. It will not consent 
that that system of religion on which is based the 
highest civilization of the world shall be decided for 
or against by the power of its prayers over Providence. 

no sane man 
the scientist to 


No candid man would ever ask, and 
expect, it todo so. So we will leave 
his Nature and the Christian to his Providence in the 
practical and most desirable experiment which we 
Let the truth. If it is 
‘*irregular’’ to try an experiment with Providence, it 


propose. us get at not 
ought not to be irregular to try one with less con- 
siderable personages. But that would put the medi- 
eal profession on trial, which is so much more impor- 
tant an institution than Christianity that it will not 


be considered for a moment. 


The Outsiders. 


WE recently heard a preacher say, quite impres- 
sively, that often, when preaching to his own people, 
and looking down upon their multitudinous, up-turned 
faces, he saw another audience of indefinitely vast 
proportions beyond the sound of his voice—the great 
multitude that cannot hear and that will not come 
within his reach. He was haunted, he said, while 





feeding his own flock, with a vision of the gaunt faces 
that stood and stared in the unapproachable and un- 
approaching distance. We suppose there is not one 
earnest preacher in this great city who is not often 
moved in the same way, and who will not be sympa- 
thetically touched by this representation of the great 
masses with whom, and with whose needs, he finds it 
impossible to place himself im helpful relations. How 
to reach with Christian truth and influence the poor, 
the degraded, the unbelieving, the vicious, the care- 
less, who never cross the threshold of a church or hear 
the sound of a preacher’s voice, is still a problem un- 
solved. To the poor the Gospel is not preached as it 
ought to be, and as it must be, before the hopes and 
expectations of the Christian world are realized. 

in the 
city of Boston which are suggestive of methods that 
deserve a trial. 
mass of men and women who will not enter achurch ; 


There have been some observations made 
It seems to be proved that there is a 


and it is notorious that the largest audiences that have 
been gathered to hear preaching in our cities have 
found themselves in theaters and halls and opera- 
houses. It seems to be proved, also, that even free 
seats in churches will not attract those whom we wish 
They will not enter a church, 
why, we think they would -find it difficult to tell, but 


to reach. Exactly 
such is the fact, and we have it to deal with, in the 
wisest way we can. Preaching has been held in 
Music Hall, Boston, for some years, as also in Tre- 
mont Temple. The Boston Theater, too, has been 


occasionally used. Whenever a really popular 
preacher appears at either of these audience-rooms 
the house will be filled, and observation has shown 
that all three of these places of popular amusement 
may be filled on a single Sunday evening, without in- 
terfering, apparently, with the size of the audiences 
in the churches, bservation has further shown that 
a single popular preacher, going from one of these 
places to the other, will not take with him more than 
That is—the 
audience that assembles to hear preaching at Music 
Hall will not go to the Boston Theater, and the audi- 


ence of the Theater will not show itself in Tremont 


a hundred of his previous audience. 


Temple. These buildings are so near to each other 
that this fact cannot be explained on the ground that 
All Boston may 


We are 


they accommodate different localities, 
just as easily go to one house as the other. 
therefore led to the conviction that people will go to 
hear preaching where they are in the habit of going 
to be amused, and where they feel particularly at 
home. They associate these houses with their intel- 
lectual and emotional pleasures, and are glad to spend 
their Sunday evenings in them. 

Of course it is impossible for us to say how far the 
rule that prevails in Boston will apply ta New York ; 
but human nature is pretty much the same every- 
where, as well as human need. If it be true that good 
preachers will fill the theaters of New York dur- 
ing the long Sunday evenings of the season now al- 
ready upon us, the policy and duty of the Christian 
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citizens of New York is laid out and defined to them. 
Of course it will be necessary that the movement thus 
suggested should sail under the broadest Christian col- 
ors—that no sectarian hand should be at the helm, and 
no sectarian port aimed at. What is needed is to bring 
the people whom we wish to benefit under the influ- 
ence of Christian motives of conduct ; to elevate their 
aims and purify their characters; to bear to them the 
balm of Christian comforts and consolations in the 
hard lives they have to lead, and to show to them that 
we have no selfish or sectarian schemes to advance. If 
they will listen to the Chapins, let them have the 
Chapins ; if to the Collyers, let them have the Coll- 
yers; if to the Storrses and Beechers and Tyngs, let 
them have these, and their worthy conz/fréres. Of one 
thing we may rest assured: that the audiences which 
will gather into a theater will accept no man who is 
of acreed. They will listen 





simply the mouthpiec 
to no man who does not come before them free, with 
the love of God and the love of man dominant in his 
heart, with zood brains in his head, a thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, and a tongue that can talk. 
What these people need to learn more than anything 
else is the uses and anplications of Christianity to 
their every-day life and conduct. They need to have 
the life and work of Christ exhibited to them, and 
the rule of Christ explained and enforced. They need 
to be lifted out of animalism and unbelief into spiritu- 
ality and faith ; and there is not an earnest, gifted man, 
of any Christian persuasion, who cannot do them 
good. 

If the Christian churches of New York cannot meet 
on common ground, and nite in a work like this, 
they will at least find in that fact the reason why they 
are so limited in their influence; and if the Young 
Men’s Christian Association cannot accomplish the 
work, Jet us have an Old Men’s Association that will, 
If it be said that money cannot be raised for so great 
an expenditure, we reply that money can be raised for 
any charity in New York that the people have faith 
in, A single newspaper has raised $20,000 with com- 
parative ease for the ministry of pleasure, comfort, 
and health to the poor children of the city during the 
past summer ; and if the enterprise we propose, viz. 
to throw open every theater in the city during the 
next four months for public worship, and fur- 
nish it with a first-rate Christian preacher, were 
to be presented to the rich men of the city, properly 
planned and indorsed, the whole sum needed could be 
secured in twenty-four hours. There isno good thing 
that New York beneficence will not do, if it is appeal- 
ed to on broad, catholic, Christian ground. It may 
be difficult to raise money for church-building, or 
to carry on the various denominational enterprises of 
the city, but this is a different matter altogether. It 
would appeal alike to those who have no church con- 
nections and those who have. There is not a man 


among all our millionaires who does not know that 
influences like that which we propose are in the in- 
terest of public order, economy, and safety, and there 








are very few of them who would not respond to an 
appeal based upon the universal need on one hand, 


and universal charity on the other. 





The Power of the Affirmative. 

THE power of positive ideas and the power of the 
positive affirmation and promulgation of them move 
the world. Breath is wasted in nothing more lavishly 
than in negations and denials. It is not necessary for 
truth to worry itself, even if a lie can run a league 
while it is putting on its boots. Let it run, and get 
out of breath, and get out of the way. A man who 
spends his days in arresting and knocking down lies 
and liars will have no time left for speaking the truth, 
There is nothing more damaging to a man’s reputa- 
tion than his admission that it needs defending when 
attacked. Great sensitiveness to assault, on the part 
of any cause, is an unmistakable sign of weakness. A 
strong man and a strong cause need only to live an 
affirmative life, devoting no attention whatever to 
enemies, to win their way, and to trample beneath 
their feet all the obstacles that malice, or jealousy, 
or selfishness throws before them, The man who can 
say strongly and earnestly ‘I believe,” has not only 
a vital and valuable possession, but he has a perma- 
nent source of inspiration within himself, and a per- 
manent influence over others. ‘he man who re- 
sponds: **I do not believe what you believe,” or “I 
deny what you believe,” has no possession, and no in- 
fluence except a personal one. 

In nothing is this principle better exemplified and 
illustrated than in the strifes of political parties. The 
party that adopts a group of positive ideas, and shapes 
a positive policy upon them, and boldly and consist- 
ently affirms and promulgates both ideas and policy, 
has an immense advantage over one which under- 
takes to operate upon a capital of negations. The 
history of American politics is full of confirmations of 
this truth. No party has ever had more than a tem- 
porary success that based its action simply on a denial 
of a set of positive ideas held by its opponent. The 
popular mind demands something positive—something 
that really possesses breath and being—to which it 
may yield its allegiance. There is no vitalizing and 
organic power in simple opposition and negation. 
Earnest, straightforward affirmation has a power in 
itself, independent of what it affirms, greater than 
negation when associated with all the influences it can 
engage. 

The Author of Christianity understood this matter. 
His system of religion was to be preached, proclaim- 
ed, promulgated. Its friends were not to win their 
triumphs by denying the denials of infidelity, but by 
persistently affirming, explaining and applying the 
truth. With this system of truth in his hands—so 
pure, so beneficent, so far-reaching in its results upon 
human character, happiness, and destiny—the Chris- 
tian teacher commands the position. Infidelity and 
denial can make no permanent headway against faith, 
unless faith stop to bandy words with them. That is 








precisely what they would like, and what would give | 
them an importance and an influence which they can 
win in no other way. Why should an impregnable 
fortress ex hange shots with a passing schooner ? 
Silence would be a better defense than a salvo, and 
deprive the schooner of the privilege of being report- 
ed in the newspapers. The world whirls toward the 
sun, and never stops to parley with the east wind. | 
rhe great river, checked by a dam, quietly piles up 
its waters, buries the dam, and, rolling over it, grasps 
the occasion for a new exhibition of its positive power | 
The rip-rap shuts an ocean door, but 


the ocean has a million doors through which it may 


and beauty. 


; : 
pour itstides, Stopping to deny denials is as profitless | 


as stopping to deny truths. It is consenting to leave 


an affirmative for a negative position, which is a re- 


moval to the weak side. 
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So a man who has really anything positive in him 


has nothing to do but persistently to work and live it 
out. If he is a politician or a statesman, or a re- 
former or a literary man, he can make himself felt 
most asa power in the world, and be sécurest of ulti- 
mate recognition, by living a boldly affirmative life, 
and doing thoroughly that which it is in him to do, 
regardless of assault, detraction and misconstruction. 
The enemies of any man who suffers himself to be 
annoyed by them will be certain to keep him busy. 
The world has never discovered anything nutritious in 
a negation, and the men of faith and conviction will 
always find a multitude eager for the food they bear. 
Men will continue to drink from the brooks and re- 
fuse to eat the stones that obstruct them, Even error 
itself in an affirmative form is a thousand times more 


powerful than when it appears as a denial of a truth. 


_—- ——= +> ee -_—_—— 


THE OLD CABINET. 


STANDING on the main deck of the ferry-boat, near 
the shore end, and fac ing the stream that flows up the 
ferry-bridge, boatward, is a middle-aged man in a | 
greasy-gray suit and soiled neck-tie, and with a bronzed, | 
weather-beaten face, over which you may notice a | 
It might seem at first a | 





slight shadow of sadness, 
an 

queer uncomfortable place for the quiet little man to | 
You might think it | 


remarkable that he does not get crushed under the 


persist in keeping his station. 


hoofs and wheels that come scrambling and sliding 


around him; you might wonder that he does not take 


refuge in that part of the steamer in irony devoted to 
Gentlemen, or on the other side, called with still sub- 
tler and sharper humor, the Ladies’ Cabin, You might 


wonder, I say, if you did not know, that he is the 
Man of Destiny; if you did not observe that not a 
lriver drives aboard without taking his direction from 
him. A glance of the eye, a nod of the head; a 
beckon of the finger, a swing of the hand, and the 


on passes this side or that—to the right or to the 





There is a singular fascination for me about this 
man of the imperious gesture. Every day I stand 
and watch him till the two long passage-ways which 
stretch one on each side of the engine-room are quite | 
full ; till there is no more room inside of the chains, 
—and the boat pushes off on its voyage to the other 


shore, 

It is the voyage of life, I say to myself, and my 
greasy-gray suit is the Chance that 
meets us when we come aboard, and directs our way. 
It is blind enough work 


little man in the 


No wonder his face is sad. 
He has no time to consider fine, far-reaching 
What he has to do with is the balance of | 

She must be kept trim, no matter which | 


for him. 
results, 


the boat. 


side the coal-cart or the phaeton goes. Men and 


women and horses and wagons must be nothing to 
him save so much ballast. 


If the hearse happens to 


be sent after the bridal coach, it is because the load 
of pig-iron weighed more than the McFlimsey turn- 
out, foutmen, lapdog and all,—and perhaps the bride 
will not look out of the window, 

Yes, he is as potent and as impotent as the stone 
that divides the mountain brook—sending one long 
river line to the sunrise, and the other to the sunset. 
For his lines do not stop at the other end of the boat. 
They run far up into the city, far on into the lives of 
these men and these horses. No one standing here 
on the ferry-boat can see where they end, 

There is in the little man’s face something besides 
sadness—something very much like cruelty, I think. 
You may be sure that the thunder on his brows will 
flash into the lightning of curses, if any driver dare 
thwart his will. One may attempt this, but it will 
be a vain attempt. This embodied Chance is too 
sudden for him. He is under the ferryman’s full 
dominion before the rebellion in his soul has time to 
the steep 


organize for action. The horses strain uy 
incline, the iron hoofs seizing the slippery planks 
with fearful clatter; they reach the deck and surge 
forward under fierce headway ; now the glitter of the 
little man’s eye, the team swings to port, and the 
driver, with belated oaths, parts company with his 
starboard-bound chum of the bugcher cart. 

I suppose if I could fully understand my little man 
of the ferry, I should have a clue to the mystery of 
life. This element of Chance in history, what a 
curious thing it is! But history, after all, is something 
afar off. 


above all things wonderful. 


It is the Chance in our own lives that is 
Why, sometimes seems 
that I have chanced upon everything I have had of good 
or ill. How often something has happened to me,— 
something so slight, maybe, in the outward seeming, 
that no one else has taken cognizance of it—and I 
have tried hard to remember how the world looked 
five minutes before. 
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I have some little thing to write. Will it be the 
same, I wonder, if I write it to-morrow instead of 
to-day? I sit here at the Old Cabinet, and the 
thoughts rush in upon me from all the darkling cor- 
ners of the room ; through the closed windows ; from 
the open fireplace, where an armful of broken branches 
threatens the cool air. Suppose I am called to the 
door by a begging tramp: when I come back will I 


be greeted by the same aérial throng; or will one of | 


the sisterhood turn her grieved face from me forever ? 
As I was falling asleep last night I thought of some- 
thing concerning the man of the ferry which should 
find a place among these paragraphs. I half believe 
I have remembered it ; but whether that very notion 
were recaught and fixed on the page, just as it came 
to me then, or whether it fled away on the wings of a 
dream, I shall never know. 

. . . And that slow Chance we sometimes call 
Fate ;—how hard it is for us to believe that things 
are what it has made them. So little the rift in the 
lute. If only; if only! Ah, that first night of 
Mario, when the world-famous singer stood there so 
like himself, but with that melancholy ghost of a 
voice scaring us to tears! Here was the old sweetness 
and tenderness and art,—surely an effort might bring 
the old clearness and vigor and thrill ! 

I have a friend who thinks he can write poetry. 
Sympathizing as I do with this yearning of his for ex- 
pression, whenever he brings me a new piece of verse 
to criticise, I say to myself, this time it must be a 
poem. But it isn’t. There is no lift in it at all ; not 
a ray of the light they talk about, that never was ! 
And here is Ambrosia’s last painting—the drawing is 
so careful and correct; the color is so good; the 
labor has been so long and loving; but it is not a 
picture, and it is so clear that she can never make a 
picture. With both would-be poet and painter, you 
see, it was the big Chance that came early and killed 
off all the little chances. They happened not to be 
born poet and painter, and no minor happening may 
relieve the monotony or lessen the pathos of their 
mediocrity. 

It is the same in morals. Have you not said again 
and again of some dear fellow—this moment he is so 
bright and cheerful, and seems so sane; so one with 
these innocent, joyous companions of his; he cannot 
-be the wreck we have thought him; now if the 
tempter comes he will be strong to conquer; now, at 
last, he will escape his fate! But alas, and alas! 

And the chain of Chances that dragged those we 
love to the grave—thinking, sometimes, how slight 
the links; how easily they might have been broken 
and flung aside,—I tell you I have almost, for a 
moment, brought my dead to life ! 

. - It sometimes seems that I have chanced upon 
everything I have had of good or ill. But looking 
back, I know now well why the fickle goddess of For- 
tune was called the sister of Law,—I know now well 
why in these latter days the world has found another 
name for both Law and Fortune. 














THE begging tramp who did not come to the door, 


| started our conversation this evening on the subject 


of beggars and forlorn folks in general. 

It is rather interesting to see how even with some 
very benevolent people a moral taint is a bar to 
charity. Is he honest ? they ask first. If that question 
is answered satisfactorily, their generosity knows no 
bounds. But if the poor fellow has the double mis- 
fortune of a light purse and a slim conscience,—then 
If he is sick in body, they help 
him, O how tenderly! If he is sick in soul they cast 
him off without compunctions. If a pile of bricks 
falls and breaks his leg, how quickly they run for band- 
ages; but if a sadder accident overwhelms him in 
moral misery, they think they do well to abandon him 
They appear never to consider how 


he must move on! 


to his fate. 


| brittle the legs of their own virtue; how fortunate 


for themselves that their ways lie not alongside of 
tottering moral brick-piles. 

Yes, said the Present Incumbent, when we re- 
member how éasy it is for even the good to go 
astray, and the inconsistency of human character 
generally, it behooves us— 

I don’t believe in inconsistency of character, inter- 
rupted Theodosia. The actions we call contradictory, 
and the lives we call inconsistent, are plain and con- 
sistent enough when we come to study them. Every 
one knows, for instance, that lavish generosity and 
supreme selfishness may belong to the same type of 
character—they meet in those jolly good fellows who 
cheerfully take the clothes off their backs to give to 
strangers, and as cheerfully let their own families go 
naked. When humanity is thoroughly understood, 
there will be no more talk about inconsistency. 

For my part, said neighbor Jacobus, I am tired of 
this everlasting balancing of qualities, this justice 
that consults family trees and cranial developments. 
What we want is a little wholesale condemnation. 
I should like to be able to look some man straight in 
the eyes and say (sotto voce),—My dear sir, I am 
happy to know that you are a perfect scoundrel, an 
unmitigated scamp, a person in whose rascality there 
is not the shadow of a shade of alleviation, for whom 
pity is impossible and hanging too good. 


WHILE we were talking, I noticed that the Poet 
appeared to be copying something from the backs of 
old envelopes and scraps of paper which he had taken 
After he had gone, I found 
the following verses, scribbled in lead-pencil, lying on 
the desk of the Old Cabinet :— 


from his breast-pocket. 


Tue Sonc or a Ross. 


I loved a red rose in a garden: 
My comrade leaned over the fence 
And playfully plucked it thence— 
Not so much as ‘I beg your pardon’ ! 


There is one who goeth yet stayeth ; 
There is one who stays yet is gone. 
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You shall weep and make your moan 
On the grave of the friend who betrayeth, 


The rose that was gathered so gladly 
Was dear but a little hour: 
He held it at last in his power, 
Nor ever the lover loved madly. 


There is heat that is colder than coldness ; 
There is ice that scorches and burns. 
There's a gray-eyed woman who learns 

A modesty baser than boldness. 


Ah me! my poor rose to discover 
Where one had thrown it in scorn! 
Sweet rose with never a thorn— 

Come now to thy true, true lover ! 


There is joy that pierceth like sorrow ; 
There is sorrow that maketh not sick. 
To-day Iam glad to the quick ; 

1 shall laugh at the pain to-morrow. 


But alas for the vision that closes ! 
And alas for the day and the doom ! 


| 
| 


Where have wandered thy perfume and bloom 
O my queenliest rose of all roses ! 


There is light that is black as the breath ts 
Of hell, 
There’s a moment that liveth alway, 

And a life that is deader than death is: 


and a night like the day. 


O not that the touch of the viper 
Had turned all its sweetness to sour ! 
I have known a fair fruit and a flower 
That a hurt had made richer and riper. 


There are nays that are loud with yeses ; 
There are yeses cruel with nays. 
Prithee soil me not with your praise, 

And curse me not with caresses! 


In vain, O in vain to deplore it,— 
The rose that was loved but a space ; 
For this was its grace of grace, — 
The grace of a fence before it ! 


—= +O) 
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Stone Implements of Great Britain. 


In a review of Evans’ work on this subject a writer 
in Mature says: Those who are not already versed 
in the science of Archxology will be astonished to 
learn the infinite variety of uses to which the apparent- 
ly stubborn and unmanageable rock called flint has 
been converted. We may perhaps doubt if in the 
very earliest ages it was used for purposes of warfare, 
and we prefer to give our progenitors the benefit of 
that doubt, and to believe that those were ‘‘ golden 
ages”—times of primitive piety and peace ; and that 
it was only for purposes of husbandry and the chase, 
and domestic use, that they worked up the materials 
found in their plains and valleys. Thus we find de- 
scriptions of Celts, or axes for felling trees or hewing 
canoes, hoes, threshing-machines, as now used in the 
East—or perhaps harrows, scrapers for preparing 
skins, arrows for birds or other ‘‘ small deer,” knives, 
gouges, saws, mullers or pounding stones, chisels, 
hammer-axes or picks, and polishing or grinding 
stones, of which there must have been great need. 
Nor were the women of the period left destitute of 
their share of the stony spoil ; for we find rings, arm- 
lets, amulets, spindle-whorls, pestles, and, in the cave 
deposits, needles of bone of admirable workmanship, 
which might have been, and probably were, drilled by 
flint flakes. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the 
subject, there seems to be still much doubt as to the 
uses for which some, and no inconsiderable number, of 


these objects were designed. For all useful purposes 
it would have sufficed that the cutting edge of a stone 
axe should alone be polished and ground, yet it is 
often, indeed usually, found that the entire surfaces 
of the faces and sides exhibit a polish which could only 
have been obtained by long and apparently profitless 
labor. And not only so, but many of these are very 
fragile, being slightly made and of delicate workman- 
ship, and others are of such small dimensions that, as 
Mr. Boucher de Perthes pointed out, they never could 
have been available for any kind of hard work. Many 
of these exhibit no signs whatever of fracture or even 
of scratching either at the butt or the edge, indica- 
tions which could not possibly have been wanting had 
they ever been used for weapons or tools. Besides 
which, while many of the districts in which they are 
found contain abundance of rocks suitable for all ordi- 
nary purposes, these implements are often made of 
Asiatic stones of beautiful colors and capable of taking 
a high polish. 

This being so, the discovery of these implements in 
Europe may have some bearing upon an important 
ethnological question. We have good reason to 
believe that the dolmen builders came, in the first in- 
stance, from India. May we not then regard, it as 
possible that the fabricatjon of polished implements, 
as well as the practice of dolmen building, originated 
in India, where they are still retained, and that these 
costly polished stone implements were brought hither 
by our Aryan ancestors, as the Israelites carried their 
Teraphim about with them, or as the Trojans, after 
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the fall of their city, are represented in Virgil as carry- 
ing with them their household gods ? 

We find abundant traces of the Aryan language in 
our own, and of their sepulchral architecture in our 
dolmens ; why should we not find in our fields 


and 


ome of 
their idols? It is quite consistent with, in a cer- 
tain sense confirmatory of such a belief, that in almost 
every country in which these things are found they are 
regarded by the common people with superstitious 
reverence, as if the practice of adoration had in the 
lapse of ages merged in a vague and faint tradition of 
sanctity. [It has been usual with almost all people, 
in all ages, that those things which they most esteemed 
h the and as we 


in life should rest wit n in their graves ; 


often find the priest’s paten and chalice placed in his 
coffin, or the Anglo-Saxon’s sword and shield laid 
beside him in the earth, so possibly these pre-historic 
men may have wished that the stone idols which when 
living they adored—the Lares and Penates of their 


time—should be laid beside them in their tombs. 


Winter Clothing. 

IN his experiments to determine the heat-conduct- 
ing power of linen, cotton, wool, and silk, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy found not only that these materials con- 
ducted heat in the order given above, linen being the 
best, but also that the tightness or looseness of weav- 
ing possessed an important influence. It is therefore 
evident that in the selection of winter clothing, and 
especially of that to be worn next the skin, the mate- 
rials of least conducting power, as wool and silk, should 
be chosen, and the fabrics should be loosely woven. 

As regards the external garments the same rules ap- 
ply with equal force, but in this case care should be 
taken to remove overcoats and shawls when in a warm 
room ; especially should this precaution be observed in 
The habit of 


wearing these articles for hours in succession while 


the instance of the furs worn by ladies. 


shopping and visiting, often so weakens the powers of 
resistance in the wearers that they become the ready 
To 


such an extent does this occur in New York that many 


victims of inflammations of the throat and lungs. 


of the most skillful physicians advise their patients to 
discontinue the use of furs, and the advice is often fol- 
lowed with the most satisfactory results. 


Loss of Weight in Freezing Wood. 


A CENTURY ago Datiband showed that when wood 
is submitted to a degree of cold sufficient to freeze the 
water contained in its texture, the wood, on being 
This 
he explained on the hypothesis that the wood, in the 


thawed, had diminished considerably in weight. 


contraction produced by the cold, had expelled a por- 
tion of the water contained in its tissues. 

Hofmeister proved the lass of weight, but explained 
it on the theory that, in freezing, the fluids of the plant 
had surrendered their dissolved gases and these dimin- 
ished its weight. 

Studying the phenomena of freezing under these 
conditions, M. Ed. Prillie-x thinks that since the ice 
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forms around the cells, the fluids contained in these or- 
ganisms must pass outside of them, and consequently 
be more favorably exposed to the influence of evapora- 
tion, and the diminution of the weight be thus pro- 


duced. 


Magnetism of Iron Ships. 

THE approach of the era of American iron ships 
renders a knowledge of the subject of magnetism in 
such vessels a matter of general interest. We therefore 
quote the following statements of the Liverpool Com- 


pass Committee as given in Vaz Nostrand’s Four- 
nal :— 

A definite magnetic character is impressed upon 
every iron ship while on the building slips, and is 
never afterwards entirely lost. 


le reduction takes pla 
har 


A consideral place in the mag- 
i > 
iging her position 
unent change 


netism of an iron ship on first « 


after launching, but afterwards any perm 


in its direction or amount is a sk 


»w and gradual pro- 
cess. 

The original magnetism of an iron ship is constant- 
ly subject to small fluctuations from change of posi- 
tion. 


tion, arising from new magnetic indu 
by the more per- 


The compass errors occasioned 
manent part of a ship’s magnetism may be success- 
fully compensated. 

The effects of listing or heeling on the magnetism 
which has been, as it were, hammered into the ship 
during her construction are treated of at length, but 
for the consideration of this we are obliged to refer the 


reader to the original article. 


Can a Bird Reason? 


IN an T. M. 
marks: Of the seven kinds of the swallow family 


article on this subject, Brewer re- 


inhabiting North America, all but one are known to 
have undergone a more or less complete and radical 
change of life, seeking the protection and companion- 
ship of man, and making great and important changes 
in their nesting, both as to location and architectural 
structure. 

These evidences of reasoning power in birds are by 
We see its 


manifestations in the change of life and habits of even 


no means confined to the swallow family. 


the proverbially not over-intelligent gull, which at 
Grand Manan, taught by generations of persecutions, 
and robbed of its eggs 


no longer nests on the treacherous shore, but with its 


with ruthless greed by man, 


clumsy webbed feet builds itself a nest in high and 
inaccessible forest-trees. We see it too in that intense 
caution, miscalled cunning, with which that poor per- 
secuted benefactor of the farmer, the crow, is com- 
pelled to guard his hunted life. This caution has been 
taught him by the severe lessons of experience and by 
his own powers of reason. It is foreign to the crow’s 
nature. In Nova Scotia, where our absurd prejudice 
against the crow has no existence, we may still find 
this same species as familiar as our common robin 


in Massachusetts. And in the West, in Iowa, for 
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instance, where the farmers appreciate their value and 
welcome them as friends, there also we find the natu- 
ral, untaught, confiding crow. 


Fishes’ Eyes. 


THE eye in the lancelet and the hag is of the sim- 
plest form, consisting of a nerve termination coated 
with black pigment and capable only of perceiving 
the presence of light. In young lampreys, while they 
remain buried in the sand, the eyes are very minute 
and undeveloped; but when they reach the adult 
period these organs are developed to an@ver 
In the majority of fishes the eyes are admirably adapt- 
ed to the purposes of vision in water, and in the four- 
eyed fish of South America not only are the eyes very 
perfect, but they are also divided into an upper and 
lower portion, giving them the appearance of two 
pupils and enabling the fish to pursue its prey when 
out of as well as when under the water. In the cat- 
fishes the greatest variety is found in the size and ar- 
rangement of the visual organs, from the large eyes on 
the sides to minute ones placed on the upper surface 
of the head. In some of the members of this family 
they are so buried under the skin or incased in folds 


of cartilage as to be of little or no use. 


Auroras and Sun-Spots. 


As regards the relation of auroras to sun-spots, 
M. Wolf of Zurich has shown that the periodic return 
of auroras and magnetic perturbations coincides with 
that of the maximum of spots on the surface of the 
sun. M. 
Feb. 4th the presence of a great number of spots on 


Tacchini has proved for the aurora of 
the day preceding and following, with a maximum at 
the time of the appearance of the aurora, together 
with many protuberances and brilliant flames. 
Loomis, on the other hand, has collected the obser- 
vations for nearly two centuries, and shows that while 
the solar spots and appearance of auroras coincide, 
the periodicity does not hold for polar regions, where 
the number of auroras is the same daily, at least in 
the winter months, and does not vary sensibly from 
one year to another. De la Rive agrees with Loomis 
that it is not the number of auroras but their inten- 
sity that varies, which explains why there should be 
nearly the same number at the poles, while only the 
greater ones are at times visible in the lower latitude. 


Transmission of Education. 


Mr. L. Hunt relates that, having purchased an 
uneducated Skye terrier, he with great difficulty 
taught him the accomplishment of “sitting up.” 
The long course of tuition was not owing to any es- 
pecial stupidity on the part of the dog, for when this 
trick was acquired he learned many others with great 
ease. In course of time the Skye became the father 
of a family, and one of his daughters, who had never 
seen her father, was in the constant habit of ‘sitting 
up,” although she had never been taught to do so, 








Mr. Hunt adds, 
she is especially given to this performance when any 
other dog Whether 

stance of helping a fellow-animal, of which Darwin 


gives so many curious instances, or whether the dog 


and had not seen other dogs sit up. 


is being scolded. this is an in- 


simply hopes to avert the passing storm from her own 

head, the fact appears patent, that this dog inherited 
i ’ > 

the impression that ‘sitting up” has some special 


g 
virtue for turning away wrath, 
The Death of the Evergreens. 

IN a paper read by Mr. S. B. Parsons before the 
Rural Club of New York, the author said: It 


be recollected that we often have a warm season in 


must 


January, and sometimes in March, succeeded by in- 
The last 


winter was one of very steady cold, and there was no 


tense cold, but without any injury to plants. 


warm weather either in January, February, or March. 
The ground has never been filled with moisture since 
the dry year of 1870. The rains of last summer did 
not penetrate deeply, and the whole of last winter was 
so free from rain that nearly all cisterns were exhaust- 


Now 


it is well known that if the root of a plant is exposed 
I I 


ed. The soil therefore became as dry as dust. 


to the open air when the cold is extreme it will perish, 
but if it is covered in the earth it is safe. The mois- 
ture in the ground, freezing with the earth, forms a 
casing around the roots through which the cold can- 
not penetrate. But if the soil is perfectly dry, there 
is no solid incasement for the roots and the frost 
passes freely in, killing the delicate fibers. Such was 
the state of the soil last winter, and the result seems 
perfectly natural. 

In the discussion which followed, Horace Greeley, 
] 
l 


the President of the Society, stated that his observa 


t 
t 

h 
n 


tions led him to the conclusion, that those evergreens 
died which were sheltered from the weather, while oth- 
ers of the same variety, standing in more exposed situa- 
tions, came out in spring unharmed, or, at worst, only 
this was almost in- 


slightly affected ; on his own farm 


variably true. In the warm sunny nooks the sap 
started in February, then came the biting frost, and 
death ensued. In his opinion, two-thirds of all the 
evergreens that were killed, were killed by the treemn- 
dous freeze in early March, for the trees that were de- 
stroyed round about New York and on Long Island 
passed unscathed through the more rigorous but more 


uniform winter in New Hampshire. 


Narrow and Broad Gauge Railroads. . 

From the report af a committee of the convention 
at St. Louis, appointed to investigate the merits of 
this question, we obtain the following extracts :— 

The cost of a three-foot gauge road will be on the 
average less than one-half that of the present broad 
gauge railroads. 

The expense of the transportation of passengers 
over each kind of road is shown by the following ta- 
ble, in which the number of pounds dead weight for 
each passenger is given. 
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PASSENGER CARS. 





Weight of car 


| Lbs. dead weight 
in lbs. t 


7 No. ssengers 
Gauge. o. of passeng "| er passenger. 





56 678 
36 333 


38,000 
12,000 


| 


3road 
Narrow 





The advantage possessed by the narrow over the 
broad gauge is, of course, greatly increased when the 
cars are only partially occupied, as is so generally the 
case. 


The Cedar of Lebanon. 


THE following romantic account is given by Pro- 
fessor Daubeny of the difficulty Bernard de Jussieu 
experienced in conveying the first Cedar of Lebanon 
to France, in 1737. Owing to the tempestuous 
weather and contrary winds, the vessel was driven out 
of its course, and the voyage so prolonged that the 
water began to fail. All on board were put on an 
allowance of one glass of water daily. Jussieu shared 
his allowance with his plant, and finally arrived with 
it in safety at Marseilles. Here all his pains seemed 
likely to be thrown away, for as he had been driven by 
the want of a flower-pot to plant it in his hat, he excit- 
ed on landing the suspicions of the Custom-House offi- 
cials, who at first insisted upon emptying the strange 
pot to see whether any contraband goods were therein 
concealed. 

With much difficulty he prevailed upon them to 
spare his bantling, and succeeded in carrying it in tri- 
umph to Paris, where it flourished in the Jardin des 
Plantes, and grew till it reached one hundred years of 
age, and eighty feet in height, when it was cut down 
to make room for a railway. 


Iron in the Blood. 


IF it is admitted that iron is a necessary constituent 
of the blood, it must be found in the food or the ani- 
mal will perish. All vegetables which nourish animal 
life, therefore, in all probability require iron in the 
soil in which they grow in order to reach their full 
development. 

Prince Salm-Horstmar made a series of experi- 
ments on the function of this metal in plant-life, and 
succeeded in communicating chlorosis to grass and 
colza by growing them ina soil free from iron ; he also 
showed that the chlorosis disappeared when iron was 
furnished. Eusebe Gris, in 1849, first attached chlor- 
osis of the leaves to a want of iron. 

M. Boussingault now shows that even in the white 
blood of invertebrates there is aPmost as much iron as 
there is in red blood, and those plants without green 
coloring matter, as mushrooms, contain as much as 
those which are so colored. 


Memoranda. 


IN an article in Zhe American Chemist, on the 
distribution of arsenic in the body, Professor J. C. 
Draper shows that in poisoning by this substance only 
a very minute portion is to be found in the muscular 





tissue of the stomach after death, nearly the whole of 
the quantity contained in the organ being in the con- 
tents of the stomach, and only a minute trace in the 
muscular tissue. 

A larger proportion of white flowers are fragrant 
than those of any other color; yellow comes next, 
then red, blue, violet, green, orange, brown. (Zhe 
Horticulturist.) 

The Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres of Caen 
has offered a prize of 4,000 francs for a paper on ‘‘ The 
part played by leaves in vegetation.” Papers must be 
sent before December 31, 1875, to M. Travers, 
Secretary of the Academy, Caen. 


In preparing a hanging basket, select plants of a 
similar nature, such as like shade and moisture: the 
Fuchsia, Lobelia, Ivy, Geraniums, Linaria, Panicum, 
Gold and Silver Vinca, Ferns. A basket for a hot, 
sunny situation should be filled with Coleus for cen- 
ter, also Petunia (double), Sedums, Convolvulus mi- 
nor, Nasturtiums, Bignonia, Mignonette for trailing. 
A Carnation will make a constant blooming center, 
a Coleus a brilliant one. (American Farmer.) 

The effect of absinthe on chickens has been recently 
investigated by M. Z..Pussier. He finds that they die 
in a condition of extreme emaciation. 


In arranging gardens in the spring the roots of the 
hardy perennials should be divided, since vigorous 
young shoots bear larger flowers than matted old 
ones. 

In a communication from Natal, Mr. G. R. 
Blanche says: My opinion is that the unicorn existed 
recently in Africa, and that it is not proved to be ex- 
tinct now, but that the probability of its being in ex- 
istence now is very great. Mr. Blanche asks, if the 
unicorn never existed, why drawings of it should be 
made in Namaqtla Land, Natal, and Cape Colony. It 
might be suggested that perhaps they were copied 
from the British representations, 

An examination of twenty peach orchards in Dela- 
ware and Maryland shows that in those which were 
well cultivated, the buds on the peach-trees were 
plump and healthy, while in those which were not cul- 
tivated the buds were blighted. In the first the new 
wood was formed early in the season, and the buds were 
well matured and able to endure the winter cold, while 
in the latter the buds, being immature and spongy, 
succumbed to the action of the frost. 


Incombustible clothing may be prepared by the 
action of the tungstate of soda on the fabric employed. 
In a recent paper by Mr. Patera, the author objects 
to this substance on account of its price, and proposes 
as a substitute a mixture of four parts of borax and 
three of sulphate of magnesia dissolved in twenty or 
thirty parts of water. Into this mixture the article is 
dipped and then dried. Another substitute is sulphate 
of ammonia and gypsum. These mixtures may be 
applied to crape, tulle, muslin, canvas, wood, and 


rope. 
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When a carpet is taken up to be cleansed, the floor 
beneath it is generally much covered with dust. This 


dust is very fine, dry, and poisonous to the lungs. Be- 
fore removing it, sprinkle the floor with very dilute 
carbolic acid, to kill any poisonous germs that may 
be present, and to thoroughly disinfect the floor and 


make it sweet. (Fournal of the Farm.) 


Throughout the districts of France where the bel- 
ligerent armies established their camps, foreign plants 
have appeared in profusion, Of these a large propor- 
tion are natives of Algeria and of the Mediterranean 
coasts. In one instance on the arid sands near Or- 
leans, where ordinarily nothing but wretched stunted 
herbs are found, one hundred and fifty-seven new 
species have sprung up, which were not only growing 
luxuriantly but had also survived an unusually severe 
winter. The accidental acclimatization of so many 
species in a more northern region has directed atten- 
tion anew to the subject, and experiments are to be 
made with a view of rendering the districts in ques- 





tion more valuable agriculturally by the systematic in- 
troduction and acclimatization of plants from equally 
arid but warmer countries. 


The berries of the mountain ash are employed in 
certain forest regions in Europe for the manufacture of 
alcoholic drinks. 


M. Champouillon believes that alcohol, in lowering 
the vitality of the tissues, hastens their decomposition 
after death. 
the time at which decomposition intervened in the 
bodies of the soldiers and insurgents in Paris—the 
former being temperate, the latter often drinkers. 


Especially was this noticed as regards 


Mr. Phillipeaux claims to have developed bone in the 
abdominal walls of a rabbit by the transplantation of 
periosteum from the tibia. The ossification was com- 
plete in fifty days, but at the termination of one hun- 
dred and twenty days the new bone had disappeared, 
having been absorbed. The results recall the experi- 


ence related in Hudibras, 


———— Oo 
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A Funeral Service. 


SuMMER is dead, but her fair form still lies in its 
accustomed resting-place. And we who loved her 
have not till now found it in our hearts to put it away 
out of our sight. But the time has come when this 
last office of grief and tenderness is required of us. 
We must bury our dead. 

Every day, as we walk in the garden our hearts mur- 
mur requiem. No saucy smile, no merry twinkle of 
flower-cup or dance of tendril, meet us in bed or bor- 
der. Where the salvia bloomed and heliotrope made 
sweet the air, blackened stalks tell tale of desolation. 
The holly-heck leaves, pendent and yellow, are heavy 
with silver rime, the *‘ roses, roses all in a row,’’ hang 
their heads; verbenas are brown and sear, geraniums 
redden no longer nor fuchsias nod—and the rusty 
swords of the gladioli cumber the ground. But few 
blossoms remain: the chrysanthemum—the Christmas 
flower; snow-berries; some phlox and stocks; the 
frost-sweet blossoms of mignonette, and a sprig or two 
of the brave little Alyssum, last of the fair sisterhood, 
cast, as it were, by Nature’s reluctant fingers upon the 
corpse of her fairest child. 

With tender hands we proceed to our task. Every 
long lithe rose-stem shall have a separate grave—‘*‘ Re- 
surgam”’ written upon it in characters of hope. We 
pull at the yellowing sword-lilies, and as each comes 





| the frost, are not always killed. 


olate look has vanished. There is air of promise in 
midst of sadness, and a mingling of hope with the 
farewell. 

For our confidence in Nature is undying. Amid 
the storms and rigors of winter, when deep snows 
block our doors and all earth seems locked in iron, 
we rest on her 

“‘ Sweet records, promises as sweet,” 
and trust in Spring. We doubt our fellow-men; 
we despair of ourselves, but we never distrust her ! 
There is a cheerful note even in the dirge of Autumn, 
and the funeral service of the year, celebrated in her 
company, ends always with the grand and triumphant 


words— 
“In hope of a glorious Resurrection.” 


Some Garden Work for November. 
ALTHOUGH the garden now presents so sad and 
funereal an appearance, there is much that must be 
done therein, if we would see renewed the glories of the 
summer. Not only faith but works are needed now. 
Geraniums, even when bitten and crumpled by 
Their succulent roots 


and branches may yet be brimful of life, and if we 


| desire to preserve them for another summer, we should 


from the ground, lo! a pair of red-brown tubers | 


where but one went in, compound interest of the 
generous soil. The violets must be blanketed in soft 
dry leaves; pinks set deeper in the earth; the ivy on 
the walls be matted in warm straw, and boughs of 
evergreen heaped over the bed where the first spring 
blossoms are to appear. When all is done, each bor- 
der made smooth and every bed neatly raked, the des- 


pull them up by the roots, cut off the latest growth, 
and the buds and blossoms, and hang them up by the 
roots to the rafters of a cool, dark, frost-proof cellar. 
Here they will retain their vitality until another 
spring. All the double and single varieties of the 
Zonale and Nosegay Geraniums can be treated in this 


| manner, with perfect certainty of success. 


Sweet-scented Geraniums and Pelargoniums can be 
kept in boxes of light, sandy soil, in a cool cellar, and 
P Ss y ’ 
a little water may be given them about once a month, 
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It is well, before transplanting them, to cut out the 
, T > , 
freshest growth, and trim off the lower branches and 
leaves. 
English gardeners tell us that Scarlet Salvias can be 
thus Cut down the stalks nearly to the 


roots, after all the leaves are killed, then place them 


treated : 
in dry sand. In April, the roots wiil begin to grow, 
when they can be divided and planted in boxes or 
pots, or, if the season allows, can be set in the open 
border. 

Fuchsias may be safely wintered by lifting the roots 
after their leaves are killed, and packing them in dry 
sand in boxes, then covering them with hay, and pla- 
cing them in a cool cellar free from frost and damp. 
In England, the Fuchsia is treated like a perennial, i 
sheltered during the winter by mats, and trails over 
In Cali- 


fornia it grows as luxuriantly as our Lilac-bushes, 


windows and porches like our honeysuckles, 


attaining the Same height ; while we of these Eastern 


States tend it carefully as a lovely green-house d 


ar- 
ling. 

Gladioli must not be removed to winter quarters until 
just before the ground freezes. The bulbs can be 
placed in paper bags and kept in any dry place which 
is frost-proof. 

Hybrid Perpetual, China, Bengal and Noisette 
Roses can be protected in very cold localities by being 
covered with heavy grass sods. A shovelful of barn- 
yard manure or compost should be thrown closely 
about their roots; then they are laid carefully down 
upon the earth, a bed having been hollowed out for 
their long branches. A few shovelfuls of earth keep 
them in place, and grass sods, green side upper- 
most, are tightly fitted over them. These are trod- 
den down on all sides, not a crevice being left into 
which the cold air can creep; and the garden or yard 
will then present the appearance of a graveyard ; but 
the first snow hides all the elevations, and the roses 
are secured in warm beds. 

Geraniums, Roses, Fuchsias, etc., can be buried in 
a trench. The trench should be dug in a location 
where no water will settle, and it should be three or 
four feet deep, certainly below the reach of the 
frost. 
hay; lay the plants in a row, and cover with straw, 
etc. Then fill in the earth, finishing off with a ridge 


or roof, shaped so as to carry off the melting snow or 


Line the trench with straw, tan-bark, or coarse 


rain. 

Half-hardy woody plants can generally be success- 
fully wintered in this manner. Try it, fair friends, 
and prove its truth. We all grieve to see our thrifty 
Geraniums, Heliotropes, etc., that have been the 
pride of our gardens, cut down in all their beauty 
and killed ; but by preparing such a trench, and cut- 


ting off the blackened ieaves, and the shoots of the 
tenderest, latest growth, we can preserve them for 


another year. 

When our tenderer plants are safely housed, we 
must turn our attention to those which still retain 
their beauty, and must pick off all the dead blossoms 
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and leaves, and scatter compost or manure liberally 
around their rocts to increase their strength and 
vigor. 

The walks should also be kept clear of weeds 
and leaves, and all decayed stems, leaves, and flowers 
removed, so that a sober neatness may succeed the 
summer’s brilliancy and beauty. 

Perennials should now be transplanted and divided. 
Once in three years these plants require a division of 
their shoots, and a new location. Fresh loam should 
be added to the old bed, or anew bed prepared. No 
class of flowers is more desirable than perennials. 
They require little attention, and always repay it 
bounteously with their delicate or gorgeous flowers. 

Peories should be removed to new quarters at this 
time ; they should never be disturbed, in the spring. 
Asters Zinnias 


Verbena seeds can easily 


The handsomest flowers of and 
should be saved for seed. 
be saved from a flourishing bed of plants, and the 
flowers raised from seedlings are always the finest, and 
bloom the most profusely. 

Stockgillies should be carefully selected for seed— 
the double varieties never produce seed pods—but the 
single flowers that bloom nearest the double plants 
will give the best double flowers for another season. 

Double Pinks rarely produce any seeds, but the 
single plants that come in contact with them will give 
the finest seeds. 

Great attention must be paid to potting plants for 
Window Gardens. If possible, procure the soii from 
a green-house; the cost is trifling, and you will be 
fully repaid in the growth of your plants.. Put a few 
bits of charcoal into the bottom of the pots; they 
serve to keep the soil sweet, and also increase the 
vigor of the roots. Partially fill the pot with soil and 
place the roots carefully in it, endeavoring to arrange 
them as they grew in the ground; then put in more 
soil and crowd it down on the roots. Much of the 
non-success of amateur florists results from not attend- 
If the plants are loosely pot- 
After the soil 


ing to this precaution. 
ted the tiny rootlets wither and die. 
has been firmly pressed down shake the pot vigorously, 
and fill it up with rich soil, but not so full that when 
you water it, the greater part of the water will run off 
at the sides, and the roots obtain but little of it. 
Water with warm water, never with that which is cold 
to the hand. Set the plants in a dark cellar or 
closet for three or four days unless it is cloudy. The 
sunlight will wilt the tender leaves and stems of any 
plant that is transplanted, and, once thoroughly wilt- 
ed, it will take a long time to recover its vigor. If 
plants are potted late in the afternoon, when it is 
nearly dark, they stand a much better chance of suc- 
cess. 


Fall W-ether and Warm Blood. 


WE should never allow ourselves to forget that na- 
ture intended us for warm-blooded animals. In this 
climate of surprising changes, we are very apt to for+ 


get it, especially in the fall and spring. At such 
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seasons, when we freeze and simmer on alternate days, 
there is engendered in us a certain recklessness, which 
takes no heed of cold or heat, dampness or dryness, 
all the 


generally a defenseless certainly 
g } ) 


temperatures with 
one. It is 


yme to change front as often as the weather, 


and receives same front, 


very 


trouble st 


and there is a prejudice in American minds against 


such change, which has a great deal to do with the 
rapidly increasing population of our graveyards. 
People like to have some stability of purpose, and if 
they can have it in nothing else they will try to have it 
in their dress. They will not make a change until they 


make a permanent one for the season. No matter 
how hot it is in the spring, they will wear spring 
clothes until summer, and no matter how cool it may be 


in August, summer clot 


hes must be worn until fall shall 
actually set in. ‘Thus ofttimes suddenly and with sad re- 
Its we find ourselves approaching the condition of the 


for 


: and lizards, the chill, that alert forerunner 
of disease, is ever ready, in our climate, to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances. 

We suppose that there are no ; 
the weather—espe- 


sople in the world 
so indifferent to the demands of 
cially cool weather—as Americans, and one reason of 
this is that very many of us are ashamed to keep 
warm. To wrap up and button up, and to put down 


windows whenever there is a chilling change in the 


air, argues, to most minds, a namby-pamby eager- 
be 
soul. So, rather than be laughed at, we 
r 
ic 


ness to well that is repugnant to the hardy 


American 
, 


We prefer tragedy to comedy, the grave to 
the ridiculous. 
But ridicule cannot arrogate to itself all credit for 
illing society. Comfort and pleasurable sensation 
have a hand in this great work. Cool air, especially 


if it be also a little damp, is often extremely pleasant 


in its immediate effects. Sut what is pleasant is not 
always good for us. 


true in regard to our sinful practices and wicked ways, 


We know very well that this is 


but the most pleasant forms of sin are scarcely more 
delightful than to get thoroughly heated and then sit 
with bared throat and bosom in a good, strong, damp 
draught. So pleasure will not always answer as a guide, 


If we 


want to be healthy and good, we must do some things 


either in a physical or a moral point of view. 


that we don’t like, and it often will happen that 
among these we will find the necessity of keeping 
warm in the fall of the year. 


Fall Fires. 
THE necessity of keeping warm naturally suggests 
fires. And why cannot we have them earlier in the 
fall? What is there 


shrink from it until 


about a fire that we should 
its warmth becomes a necessity ? 


of 


which 


Cost of fuel has much to do with the late advent 
warm hearthstones, but there are other luxurie 
do not frighten us that are much more costly and not 
nearly so well 

Apart fre healthfulness; of which so 


could be said that we will say nothing, a fire in the fall 


mey that is paid for them. 


much 





isa luxury. Not only because in the mornings and 
evenings it softens the in-door air, as the sun softens 
the air out-of-doors at noon, but because it suggests the 
joys of winter at a time when its hardships are not yet 


And 


if we are so conditioned as to be able to command a 


known ; it gives us the rose without the thorn. 


wood fire—never so suitable as in the mildly cold days 
of October and November—how can we reconcile it to 
our consciences to deny it to ourselves? Let us then 
bring 
“ Old wood to burn! 
Ay, bring the hill-s 
From where the owlets m et and screech, 
And ravens croak ; 


» beech 


The crackling pine and cedar sweet ; 


peat, 


Bring, too, a clump of fragrant 
Dug ‘neath the fern ; 
The knotted oak, 
A fagot too, perhaps, 
Whose bright flam 
Shall light us to our drinking, 


, dancing, winking, 


While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking.” 
And even if we have to omit the peat, and though 
tea shall fill our drinking-cup—let us have the fire. 


The Sick-Room. 

WHEN we make the sad discovery that the illness 
which we hoped would be but temporary, is lingering 
with a dreary persistency that bids fair to continue for 
months, and it may be for years, our first care should 
be to select one, and, if possible, two rooms, which 
may be devoted exclusively to the invalid’s use. 
the of the 
depend principally upon the plan and 
but 


Of course location sick-room must 


situation of the 


house, there are certain requisites of sunlight, 
fresh air, and quiet, which we should study to obtain. 

The narrow limits of a city house present many 
disadvantages, even with all the ‘*‘ modern improve 
ments.” An invalid nearly always requires perfect 
quiet, which in the city cannot be obtained save on 
the upper floors. The two large rooms on one of 
these floors should be devoted to the invalid, using 
principally that one in which the sun can all day pou 
its health-giving beams, and the other reserved as a 
sort of withdrawing room, in which the invalid should 
pass a portion of each day when practicable. 

Between these two rooms should be two wide doors 
inclosing a middle space for closets, but providing 
that a full, free draught can at any time be obtained 
from front to rear, by opening the doors. 

If there is 
is principally occupied, it may be reserved as a light 

can be kept, and various 


a hall bed-room next to the room which 


closet, where a gas-stove 
little operations may be performed to which the 
patient might object if done in his own room. 

If the patient is unable to sit up long at a time, a 
large and comfortable bed should be placed in both 
apartments, always with the head foward the window, 
Nothing is more trying to either nerves or eyesigh 
than light shining directly in the eyes, and even a s 


light, if the only one, is injurious. Many an invalid 
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complains that his room is too light, and demands 
that the blinds shall be closed, and shades drawn 
down, thus excluding the healing sunshine, simply 
because his nurse does not know enough to turn his 
bed around. When from any reason it is impossible 
to so place a patient that his back shall be to the 
light, a movable screen should be provided, which 
will protect the patient’s eyes, while not excluding 
light or air from the room. 

In a country-house the sick-rooms, where the base- 
ment is high and well-drained, may frequently be 
upon the first floor, without danger to the patient 
from dampness, or lack of ventilation, or irritation to 
his nerves from disagreeable sounds. 

Our choice of situation in such a case would be on the 
first floor of a house with avery high basement. One 
room should open to the east and south, and the other 
to the south and west. Thus the first rays of the ris- 
ing, the warm beams of the noonday, and the soft 
radiance of the setting sun should give their cheering 
presence to enliven the sufferer’s place of imprison- 
ment. In very warm weather it is easy to exclude 
the heat of the mid-day sun by blinds and shades, and 
at all other times light and heat are most desirable. 

Both rooms should be large—eighteen by twenty 
feet is an excellent size; should not be separated by 
closets, but only by a wide door, which, when open, 
allows the inmates of the apartments an unobstruct- 
ed view through the windows of both rooms. This 
openness of view detracts very much from the feel- 
ing of restraint so common and so oppressive in the 
rooms to which weary, chronic invalids are confined. 

One of these rooms may communicate directly 
with the library or the family parlor; but the other, 
or patient’s sleeping-room, should be separated from 
the rest of the house. Every sleeping-room should 
be provided with an abundance of closets, and when be- 
tween two rooms they form double partitions, almost 
impenetrable to sound. One of these closets should 
be provided with a window and furnished with wash- 
basins, etc., as it is always disagreeable to the patient 
to have these articles in hisown room. If the eastern 
or western windows can open upon a broad piazza or 
balcony, it will be a privilege appreciated by the in- 
valid, as he can then often be rolled out upon it on 
sunny days, or, when able to walk, can take a few 
turns upon it. 

It will frequently be impossible to secure two 
rooms thus situated without devoting to the invalid’s 
But let not this be considered 
Persons in health can better 


use the family parlors. 
too great a sacrifice. 


Nl 
| 
| 
' 
| 


other means of warming the sick-room; but the fire- 
place should be a/ways open, and kept ready fora 
wood or a coal fire whenever the patient shall express 
a desire for one. The fireplaces are excellent ven- 
tilating flues even without a fire, but are nearly per- 
fect when supplied with a wood fire, the brisk blaze of 
which creates a strong ascending current, and con- 


tinually carries off the ever-accumulating exhalations 


| of the sick-room. 











endure to be deprived of the sun than invalids can; | 


and if bright, cheerful, sunshiny rooms cannot be 
otherwise obtained, by all means let the pleasant par- 
lors be given up to the sick one, while the healthy 


members of the family betake themselves to the less | 


enjoyable apartments which the invalid would other- 
wise be compelled to occupy. 

Where the entire dwelling is heated by a furnace, 
or by steam, it will probably be unnecessary to have 


If there is no fireplace, a window opened a short 
distance from the bottom, in the room in which the 
patient is lying, and one let down from the top in the 
other large room, with the doors opened between the 
two, will form an effectual draught during any but 
the warm days of summer, and will not be too strong 
for the most delicate patient who is protected from 
the direct draught by the high head-board of the bed. 
In cold weather the window opened from the bottom 
will often be found sufficient. On very cold days we 
may trust to an entire change of air several times 
each day, effected by raising all the windows for a few 
moments at a time, during which the patient must be 
thoroughly protected by extra blankets, and a shawl 
about the head. 

If stoves are the only means of heating the apart- 
ments, a ‘* perpetual burner” (coal) may be used in 
one room to keep both at an even temperature, 
during day and night, but the sleeping-room should 
be provided with a wood stove; the brisk blaze in 
this answering to some extent the purpose of a fire in 
an open fireplace. 

Many lives have been cut short by exaggerated 
notions in regard to fresh air. Air must be pure, 
but it should also be warm. To effect this there 
should be, day and night, a steady but gentle heat 
in the room of an invalid, accompanied by an equally 
steady and gentle current of fresh air. 


Of Juveniles. 
“* There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl; 
And it fell down over her forehead. 
And when she was good, 
She was very good indeed, 
But when she was bad she was horrid.” 


A LADY walking through the fields one day was sur- 
prised to see coming through the buttercups and 


| daisies a man whom she knew very well, who held by 


the hand, as he strolled along, a little girl, whom she 
also knew very well, The man was a bachelor of 
meditative mood, who had a reputation as a baby- 
hater, a despiser of children; one who held boys in 
aversion and who avoided girls. Some persons even 
went so far as to charge him (but most unjustly) with 
the authorship of that poetical perversion which 
reads :— 
** A babe in a well is a house full of pleasure.” 

The little girl had also a reputation. She was 
known to be a willful, pettish, spoiled child. So per- 
haps it isno wonder that the lady was surprised to see 
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these two coming over the fields hand-in-hand, and 
apparently in pleasant converse. 

** Why, my dear Mr. E ,»” she exclaimed when 
they met, ‘‘I thought you disliked children ?” 

**Oh, no!” said E . **TIt isn’t children I 
dislike, it’s parents,” 

E has his reasons for making this distinction. 
He knew very well that in most cases out of a great 
many, strongly-marked disagreeable qualities in a 
child indicated the immediate influence of a foolish 
parent, and that when that influence was removed, 
even for a time, the child often exhibited a naturally 
good disposition, which was sometimes astonishing. 
He had noticed that children were very seldom fools, 
and that one of their earliest developed merttal powers 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was the ability to read character; that a child of | 


average intellect soon learned to see ‘‘ right through” 
his father and mother, while its parents might be 
blind to the real qualities of their offspring. He had 
often said that, like the fish in an aquarium, children in 
a family could be properly looked at only by outsiders, 
and so, standing on the outside, he had studied child- 
ren for years. 

He had perhaps allowed himself to become some- 
what biased in his opinion, so that his judgments of 
parents occasionally partook of the nature of preju- 
dice, but in the main he was right. How could it be 
otherwise, when he had just had such a pleasant walk 
with this little girl? He had often walked with 
her in company with her parents, and he knew 





what a terrible child she was on such occasions. She 
had discovered that her father and mother would be- 
come her slaves whenevgr she chose to make use of 
her various methods of subjugation, and therefore, 
not altogether because she wanted their attention and 
services, but principally from that love of power na- 
tural to humanity, she made herself obnoxious and 

But with E the case 
She soon perceived that he 


her parents ridiculous. 
was very different. 
saw through her tricks and devices, and that they had 
no effect upon him, and so, like a sensible girl as she 
was, she dropped them and became her natural self, 
and a very pleasant self it was. She respected E . 
but she did not respect her parents. Here was the 
whole secret. As to love, there was no comparison. 
She loved her father and mother dearly, and probably 
did not love E at all, but she was a constant 
source of annoyance and mortification to her parents, 
while she was a very pleasant companion to her friend, 
And, on the other side, the influence of her parents 
was continually injurious to her, while that of E 
was a positive benefit. He was interesting to her, 
and as she knew she must behave herself if she wished 
his company, she planned her conduct accordingly. 
But E got little credit for his admirable 
treatment of children, He was so uniformly opposed 
to their society when their parents were present—not 
making distinctions, sometimes, when he should have 
made them—that he obtained the reputation of a 
child-hater. And no one ever deserved it less, 
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Music. 

THE work of last winter is bearing its legitimate 
fruit. The American public, like most other publics, 
it may be supposed, is an exacting, captious creature, 
and much inclined to stand on its rights, Like 
Robin Hood’s men, it has taken an oath never to eat 
brown bread when it can get white; much more when 
it has eaten it,—white, fine, crisp and sweet, and got 
used to the taste. Never in future, we may expect, 
will it be possible for the wily managers to ‘‘ go back 
on us,” or to fall short, not merely of his own 
promise and previous performance, but of that of his 
more shrewd or enterprising colleagues. Time was 
when, all unused to artistic perfection, and unable to 
secure the presence of great performers in their 
freshest bloom and most vigorous activity, we were 
content to accept second-rate artists, or those who, 





having been of the first rank, had sunk below it by | 
| whisper goes round, *‘ When are we to have these 


age, or bad habit, or infirmity. Sontag, and Frez- 

zolini, and Braham, and a host of others, illustrated 

the tendency of European or native imfresari to 

believe that anything was good enough for America ; 

to try to palm off withered vegetables on the less ex- 

acting Western market, and to put into the blooming 
VoL. V.—g 


| good things in America?” 


harvest of Cisatlantic inexperience those well-worn 
sickles which had left the field of European profit 
gleaned and bare. But we are growing wiser. Now 
that we are able to return them their goods in kind, 
and, in art as in literature, to show that we may be 
in some sense not only self-supporting, but on occa- 
sion discriminating and hard to please, musical and 
dramatic enterprise goes more gingerly to work in se- 
curing its supply for our market. Nowadays, when a 
new star arises on the horizon of London, or Paris, 
or St. Petersburg, the far-seeing speculator fixes his 
telescope upon it, anxiously waiting till it shall have 
risen high enough and shone with sufficient luster to 
warrant the attempt to bring it within the occidental 
field of vision. When Campanini or Albani begins to 
stir the coterie of European criticism, straightway the 
fact is known, through the sensitive medium of the 
press, on this side the water, and immediately the 


And so we are beginning 
to have our esthetic fruit ripe before it is—well, say 
specked, and many a light of the artist world, in the 
zenith of his power and fame, finds the temptations 
of Yankee managers strong enough to draw him 
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from the choicest blandishments of Old World 
capitals. 

In business, and especially in catering to the public 
taste, we must have not only variety but progress. 
He who is not at least as clever as his predecessor 


Last year we had good artists in 


comes halting off. 
the noontide of their fame, and in some regards 
This 


year we are promised more good artists, and plenty 


good management, accessories, and the like. 


of them—greater variety and larger liberality in ap- 
pliances. It is hard to rise above Nilsson, but, if it 
may be done, Maretzek means to do it with the 
bright, roguish, fiery little German frima donna, 
**the Berliner’s Lucca.” Of our own Kellogg why 
need we say more, to those who know her so well 
and so kindly, except that she comes back to us with 
her bird-like soprano as silvery as ever, and with the 
added ripeness and dignity of a fuller artistic cul- 
tivation to perfect her former girlish grace. With 
these two principal artists comes a crowd of subsid- 
iary talent, of which, writing in advance, we can only 
say that they come well indorsed. By the time our 
article gets to our reader’s eyes, he will have had the 
chance to judge of them iz esse and not in Josse, 
and so will gladly excuse us from the duty of a hypo- 
which he will be better able to 
make for himself, and with sounder data. But of 
what is and has been we may rightfully speak. The 
Strakosch concerts have begun, and have had pre- 
cisely the measurable success they might properly ex- 
pect. The really good material in them is, and will 
be, gratefully appreciated. It did not need this 
recent appearance to tell New Yorkers that Carlotta 
Patti is a clever though a faulty artist, amazing in 
some details of mere mechanical execution and strik- 
ing ventriloquistic effect—unsatisfactory in the broader 
requisites of feeling, expression, and a fine poetic 
treatment. Carrefio, with her girlish beauty, shows 
more than girlish promise of excellence as a pianist ; 
and the boy violinist, Sauret, plays always with 
grace and delicacy—at times surprising us with the firm 
and assured power and intensity of manhood. Ron- 
coni and Cary are too well known to need comment 


thetic criticism 


now. 

But of Mr. Strakosch’s great ‘‘card”—the once 
brilliant, admired, and petted Mario—what shall 
we say? How reconcile the stern requisites of 
pitiless truth-telling with our affectionate regard 
for one who has at no so long time ago given 
us our keenest artistic delight,—with the sym- 
pathy we instinctively feel for the impulse which 
brings the lyric artist again and again to the 
well-known scene of former triumphs? It is hard 
to outlive our own glory, and when Cicero 
wrote his De Senectute, to console us for the disabilities 
of advancing age, he forgot to make mention of those 
whose whole efficiency depends on the vigor and 
health of youthful or manly organism, and with whom 
white hairs and quavering voice mean not respect 
and obsequious observance, but penury and neglect. 








But weak and painfully suggestive in its present de- 
ficiency as is the singing of the great tenor to-day, he 
will still attract, and the young people who go to 
hear ‘** what he is like,” will sit side by side with 
their elders who come to revive their memories of 
the past, and to live over, in his faltering strains, 
days when they too were 


the pleasant young, 


| and joyous, and confident in their strength. 


And, finally, with his shy, awkward bow, like a 
schoolboy doing obeisance to a committee man, 
and his long, unkempt black hair straggling over his 
rugged Slavonic features, the great Rubinstein steps 
on the stage, and without prefatory glance or ges- 
ture drops on the piano-stool and plunges into his 
work. For a single evening, either through personal 
mood or unfavorable position, we were at some 
trouble—let us now confess it—to judge how great he 


actually is. But a second hearing dispelled all doubt. 


-Rubinstein is not only the greatest pianist we have 


had here, but almost out of all comparison great. 
Facile princeps, haud simile aut secundum, or any 
other well-worn phrase which the reader may manage 
to pick out of his dog-eared old Latin grammar, be- 
In brief plain English, there 
Of course, 


comes literal in his case. 
is nobody like him, or who comes near it. 
the most immediately evident feature of this great- 
ness is his mechanical command of the instrument, 
imprimis, the amazing hard-work of which he is 
capable. The mere labor of playing—well or ill— 
the four tremengous numbers on the last programme 
in which we heard him, would have reduced an or- 
dinary day-laborer to syncope and a stretcher. But 
when we reflect that every note was played with the 
most exquisite and conscious discrimination, with 
the most admirable weighing of power and self-com- 
mand, that every s¢tatcato was as sharp and clean cut, 
every trill as liquid and resonant as if he had been doing 
nothing else but practice them for an hour before, 
we begin to realize his power as a mere mechanician. 
Sut behind this lies the taste, and, still further, the 
soul and the imagination. With most pianists, even 
of the better class, the piano is, after all, rather an 
obstinate and ungrateful instrument,—a little wooden, 
a little mechanical, even a little ¢in-hettlish on 
occasion. But with Rubinstein it absolutely gives 
up all semblance of being a machine at all and 
becomes a living agent, interpenetrated by and re- 
sponsive to the spirit of the master. Under his won- 
derful fingers it sings or thunders, murmurs or tingles, 
laughs or weeps, in apparent freedom from all physical 
law but that which puts it in immediate relation with 
the soul of the performer. Such soft dying resonance 
of single chords, such microscopic diamond-dust of 
trill or pearl-drop of cadenza, such infinitesimal 
diminution of fairy-like Pianissimo, it will never 
probably be our fate to hear again. That any mortal 
fingers can strike a lumbering, resistent, resilient ma- 
chine like a piano-key with the absolute self-com- 
mand and nervous discrimination, the infinite variety 
of shading and flower-like softness of Rubinstein ;— 
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that any human power of combination can blend a 
series of fercussions to the liquid resonant chant 
and spirit-like murmur of his cantadile, is a thing 
which—we beg pardon for the trite phrase—must be 
heard to be believed. If any ane is inclined to deem 
these mere technical merits, to be acquired by the 
average performer through mere length and assiduity 
of practice, let him hear the tragic intensity of ex- 
pression, the picturesque individualization in Rubin- 
stein’s ‘* Erl-Konig;”—the dreamy melancholy pathos 
and poetic sweetness of his Romanze and barca- 
rolés, and repent. 

But why should we waste words in doing that for 
our reader which he will surely do for himself? Suffice 
it, that, so far as we can judge at present, Rubinstein 
is the king of pianists, royally arrayed in all the ap- 
parel and insignia,—rich in all the gifts and graces 
of his pre-eminent station,—exceptionally great alike 
in power, intensity, delicacy, sweetness, and imagin- 
ative expression. His advent here will form an epoch 
in instrumental art; from his achievement our own 
pianists must take a new departure, and from the 
study of his transcendent art must draw at once re- 
proof, instruction, and inspiration, 

Herr Wieniawski, also, improves with acquaint- 
ance and a larger variety in the pieces he performs. 
Most of the technical virtues of the violinist are his in 
large measure—firmness, precision, delicacy, and bril- 
lian 


pre 


‘, with a sound, honest simplicity in the inter- 


cy 
ta 


tion of standard classical work, and the utmost 
refinement, both of execution and expression, in 
his performance of the more eccentric or romantic 
modern school of fantasia. If any limiting criticism 
be possible, it would rather be, that he seems less 
strong than we could wish in breadth of tone, and 
rich, sensuous coloring in his middle register work ; 
and his cantabile hardly possesses all the pathos of 
which it is capable. With all the exquisite grace and 
facility of his rapid and ornamented passages, we have 
not yet heard the violin sing, and sob, and wail under 
his hands, as erewhile in those of technically less able 


performers. 


Dramatic Prospects. 

IN casting a glance over the dramatic field for the 
season, minute observation will detect a slight but 
still perceptible tendency towards decency. The pe- 
rennial ‘* Black Crook,” it is true, still hangs low, 
but threatening, on the horizon of Niblo’s, and is to 
be preceded by a burlesque in which the frankest and 
freest of unveiled fair, it is said, will make her first 
But these 
ills are remote and contingent ; let us rather take 
comfort in the present. Though the chronic blondes 
have had their weary season of monotonous gayety 


appearance before our blushing public. 


and medizval coquetry at Wallack’s, there is cer- 
tainly, for the moment at least, less interest than of 
old in graceful or ungraceful contours, high-heeled 
buskins, dyed wigs, and the cancan. It isa noticeable 


feature of the season that the old ‘Grand Opera 
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House ’’—unfitly so called—with its reminiscences of 
trap-doors and blue fire, Offenbachian jig-melodies 
and Erie sultanas, has passed into other hands. In the 
assumption of the management by Mr. Daly, we have 
an earnest that the entertainments presented there 
will be, in formal regards at least, fairly proper. 
The manager is wise in his generation, and while 
he believes in supplying the public with what it wants, 
is fain to recognize that there may be public and 
public. Perhaps, after all, the respectable classes are 
as good a reliance, in the long run, as the sots, gam- 
blers, and debauchees who used to crowd the parquet 
at Twenty-third street and go into ecstasies over the 
double-entendre and prurient swagger of Silly or 
Montaland. 
numbers all who have not forgotten how to blush, 


An audience which eliminates from its 


must be, in the nature of things, a small and very 
select class, and hardly possesses the elements of per- 
manence or wide-spread popularity. It 
prising, then, that the good sense of the new director 


is not sur- 
has laid a temporary embargo on indiscreet unveil- 
ment, and that the nondescript females who figure in 
that wonderful composition, ‘* King Carrot,” are 
** dressy,” ifnothing else. Even while we write, comes 
a whisper that the piece is voted dull without the 
ballet, and that the many-twinkling /ricot is to be 
restored. But the rumor lacks confirmation, and we 
have still faith that Mr. Daly’s good sense will per- 


It 


wants dedy, not feet and limbs, and cannot be set on 


ceive that the deficiency of his piece is radical. 


its legs by any such superficial expedient. 

At the Fifth 
management, the usual cataclysm of expensive clothes 
and cheap small-talk (by the title of ** Diamonds,” 


Avenue Theater, under the same 


and not ‘** Saratoga’’ this time) has set in with an 
rustle of silk 


It ought to be an encouragement 


autumnal and hail-storm of would-be 
brilliant repartee. 
to the creation of a school of genuine realism to see 
how eagerly the public accepts anything, however 
trashy, which claims that character. It is astonishing 
what pleasure it brings to the average appreciation, 
in novel, picture, or drama, to see the every-day life 
of average men and women carefully and minutely de- 
picted with whatever degree of artistic skill and truth 
to nature the fates may permit. Nothing but this wide- 
spread enjoyment of common place realism—not even 
the fine clothes—will explain the interest with which 
apparently intelligent audiences will sit, night after 
night, absorbing the thin and tasteless, if not nauseous 
water-gruel of so-called ‘‘ society’’ small-talk, and 
absorbed in the pinchbeck loves and sorrows of the 
irretrievable snobs or vulgarians who figure in the 
average Fifth Avenue drama. Such pieces have the 
advantage over the ‘* Black Crook” and * Petit 
Faust” that they are usually enough in 
language and dress, and frequently free from serious 


But 


proper { 
reproach in general teaching and moral tone. 
the more exacting friend of the drama will find them 
almost quite as far from the mark of good art as 


their more unblushing rivals, It is possible to at- 
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tack the foundations of all true feeling and sound 
morality no less effectually—if more insidiously— 
through the taste and the intelligence, than by that 
more direct appeal to the senses which constitutes 
the stock-in-trade of nude burlesque and spectacle. 
The indirect tendency of such pictures of life and 
manners as “* Diamonds” and ‘ Saratoga,” is to 
pull down all high standards and pure ideals in social 
or artistic life. The intellectual level of the pseudo 
ladies and gentlemen who figure in their tedious 
scenes is one from which the gradation is direct and 
easy to the more outspoken vulgarity or corruption of 
opera bouffe, or the worst of French sensationalism. 
In a somewhat higher walk, ‘‘ The Bells,” at 
Booth’s,—a bit of morbid anatomy, adapted from a 
well-known French piece,—has given occasion for 
some good acting on the part of the principal per- 
sonage, and a great deal of bad on that of his 
This splendid theater continues to 


subordinates. 


show the same absurd contrast as heretofore between 
the magnificence and appropriateness of its scenery 
and appliances, and the more than mediocre character 


of its company. 

The short-lived attempt on the part of an am- 
bitious actress, at the Academy, to personate such 
characters as Shylock and Richelieu, is an utter, and 
hardly excusable, failure. It would deserve no men- 
tion, but for the occasion it offers for comment on 
that singular mania by which some whimsical artists 
are persecuted, for doing precisely what nature did 
not intend them todo. Mrs. Macready as Shylock, 
and Mr. Craig as an Oriental Princess, are appro- 
priate pendants—equally absurd, equally hopeless, and 
equally melancholy. 

But there are better things in store for us. The 
Fourteenth Street Theater, under the management of 
Mr. Fechter, will make a vigorous attempt, in No- 
vember, to redeem the fortunes of that chronically 
unsuccessful play-house. Whatever may be our opin- 
ion of Mr. Fechter’s personal virtues, or of his merits 
as an actor,—and opinions on these points are almost 
as diverse as individuals,—it will hardly be denied 
that he possesses, as a manager, both knowledge, 
energy, and taste. Whatever he undertakes in the 
matter of theatrical enterprise will be carried through, 
it is pretty safe to predict, with skill and force; and 
it would not be strange if, out of the very large ash- 
heap of failure and disaster which encumbered the 
precincts of the old theater, should rise the phoenix 
success, to hover over the new. 

And, finally, to round the series and come back to 
‘our first proposition—that the season promises more 
«decency than usual—the reformed and renovated little 
Union Square Theater, forswearing clogs and couplets, 
grivois songs and the ** walk round,’’ opens with one 
of Sardou’s pieces, translated for the purpose, and 
-claiming to be essentially inoffensive in its morality, 
while it must needs show, in plot and action, the 
skillful touch of the master-hand which has given us 
“** Les Villageois” and ‘‘ Les Pattes de Mouche.” 





On the whole, the outlook is promising, though 
rather in the general view than in detail. To such 
of these enterprises as seem in the right road, it is 
pleasant to be able to extend the heartiest welcome 
and encouragement. The power of the stage in the 
cultivation of the masses seems no whit on the de- 
cline—the great universal hunger for amusement 
and spectacle no less eager than ever. On the man- 
agement which presents, the critic who records, and 
the public which applauds the play, lies the duty of 
insuring that our hours of pastime shall do us good 
and not harm—shall lead upward, not downward, 


“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 

THERE are no sunsets so beautiful as those where 
the western horizon line is formed by distant mountain 
ranges. As the sun drops lower, and the light behind 
the mountains grows brighter, peak after peak comes 
into sight until the range seems to extend into the 
very skies. Heights we did not see by day; heights 
we did not dream were there, rise clear and beautiful 
in the golden light. On such heights, in a glorious 
sunset, stands our beloved Whittier, singing each 
day sweeter songs, in clearer voice and of wider 
If America has any poet distinctively her 
Greenleaf Whittier. The nation 

kin 
while 


vision. 
own, it is John 
knows this, and loves him with the love of 
added to the love of tribute to genius. But 
the first love does not lessen, the second grows 
deeper and deeper ; for while the philanthropist, the 
reformer, the hermit are as strong to-~lay as ever 
in Whittier, the artistic faculty, the surrender, the 
impulse, the insight, the overflow of the poet,—all 
these are stronger, more evident. 

The long. poem with which this volume opens, 7%e 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim (J. R. Osgood & Co.), is 
not, as a whole, equal to some others of his, but 
there are lines in it of beauty and smoothness such as 
he has never before attained, and the picture he has 
created of the life of the early Pennsylvania Friends 
has as much atmosphere in it as a Claude Lorraine. 
It is, perhaps, too much to say, that twenty years 
ago he could not have said, when speaking of the 
mild climate and peaceful landscapes of Pennsylvania 
as probable causes of the Quakers’ serene gentle- 
ness, — 

** Green calm below, blue quietness above.” 

But it is not too much to say that he would not 
have said it; and, moreover, that few poets have 
ever lived who could or would have so put into ten 
syllables the whole of the loveliness of broad green 
fields lying under a still blue sky. And, speaking 
of the— 

“ Fair Fast Day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 

Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm,” 
—when, after the services were ended, and the elders 
lingered at the door, the youths and maidens rambled 
together in shady woods, he says— 

“ Did the boy’s whistle answer back the thrushes ? 

Did light girl laughter ripple through the bushes, 

As brooks make merry over roots and rushes? 
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Unvexed the sweet air seemed. Without a wound 
The ear of silence heard, and every sound 
Its place in nature’s fine accordance found.” 

This last line has a depth of tone which is rare, and 
is brought into fine relief by the rippling laughter of 
the stanza preceding it. 

There are in this volume twelve shorter poems, 
most of which have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and are well remembered by all who read them there. 
Of these, perhaps, ‘* Marguerite” and ‘‘ The Pa- 
geant ” best illustrate and verify what we have said 
of the increase of the purely poetical and artistic in 
Whittier’s verse. 

There is more of the poetry of winter in the few 
lines of **The Pageant” than in the whole of 
** Snow-Bound,”’ 

“ A brightness which outshines the morning, 
A splendor brooking no delay, 
Beckons and tempts my feet away.” 


How flash the ranked and mail-clad alders, 

‘ ugh what sharp-glancing spears of reeds 
The brook its muffled water leads. 

Yon maple, like the bush of Horeb, 

Burns unconsumed ; a white cold fire 

Rays out from every grassy spire. 

Each slender rush and spike of mullein, 


Low laurel shrub and drooping fern, 
Transfigured, blaze where’er I turn.” 


° . ° ° ° ° . 
Rebuke me not, oh, sapphire Heaven ! 
Thou stainless earth, lay not on me 
Thy keen reproach of purity, 

If, in this august presence-chamber, 


I sigh for summer’s leaf-green gloom 


And warm airs thick with odorous bloom.” 


And in the death-bed scene of Marguerite—the 
poor French girl, menial in an alien household, dying 
alone with the hard mistress, in her ‘‘lonesome gar- 
ret’’—is more subtle pathos and passionmthan we know 
The 


mistress’s son loved Marguerite, but she has never 


where to find elsewhere in Whittier’s words. 


known it. While she is dying he steals into the 
room, and, in spite of the bitter words of his mother, 
kneels by the bed and calls her by name: ‘* Mar- 


guerite, do you hear ?” 


** She paused on the threshold of Heaven ; love, pity, surprise, 
Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of her eyes. 


With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek 
grew red, 

And the words the living long for, he spake in the ear of the 
dead. 


And the robins sang in the orchard, where buds to blossoms 
grew ; 
Of the folded hands and the still face, never the robins knew.” 


We wish Messrs. Osgood & Co. would give us all 
His best things are 
now so scattered that it is not easy to put one’s hand 
on them. 


Whittier’s poems in one volume. 


There can be no doubt that such a volume 
would be welcomed by every one of his lovers. 





“The Maid of Sker.” 
THERE is no unmixed motive, and there is no such 
thing as simple character. 
either of ourselves or others, does but show us more 


All our mental analysis, 


clearly the wondrous and puzzling complexity of that 
mysterious net-work of sentiment, passion, thought, 
habit, 
Perhaps it might be called the prominent feature ot 


will, and tendency which we call our sow. 
modern fiction to recognize more clearly from year to 
year this profound truth in nature, and to give it 
expression in literary creation. While the novel of 
Queen Anne’s day treated men and women as types 
of a few prominent characteristics, easily determina- 
ble and equally easy to calculate on for dramatic pur- 
poses, the modern tale of society makes a large part of 
its stock in trade to consist in the painting of human 
inconsistency and inexplicable conflict or contrast of 
characteristics. 

Mr. Blackmore’s new book—7Zhe Maid of Sker 
(Harper & Brothers)—is such a_ book. As a 
little and for 
reader of interesting narrations will 
But it has, for the 


the 
prove 


novel it has merit, mere 
rather 
tedious reading than otherwise. 
judicious reader, an almost higher virtue, that of 
The way in which the old Welsh 
sailor, David Llewellyn, while pretending to tell his 
long and flimsy yarn about a lot of people whom 


we care for but slightly, really lets us into his own 


character-painting. 


queer, sly, rugged constitution, is really delightful, and 
Trickling along with the 
story, too, runs a stream of shrewd and humorous or 


what is more, instructive. 


satiric comments on men and things which are as good 
as moral essays, and a great deal more lively reading. 
The narration carries us through a series of sea-coast 
scenes and adventures sixty years ago, on the south 
shore of Wales, and the adjacent shores of Devon- 
shire. The author’s hand at description of natural 
scenery is as firm and bold, yet cunning, as in por- 


trait painting. The sand-storm, old David’s great 
catch of fish, and a score of other bits of work of a 
similar kind, show him a master in the difficult fine 
art of drawing landscape in words. Those who read 
for amusement merely will do best to pass 7/e Alaid 
of Sker gently by; those who read for thought and 


suggestion will find it repay a careful perusal. 


“Smoke.” 


TurRGENEF thinks, feels, hates like a Russian, and 
writes like a Frenchman. We might add that it seems 
as if he must have loved like a madman, and reasoned 
like a philosopher, all his life. The charm of the 
strangely-mingled passion, and analysis of passion, of 
history, and subtle satire on history, in his stories, can 
hardly be described. One cannot read them without 
an absorption so great as to be exhausting. It is as 
if, by some miracle of expanded or multiplied person- 
ality, one were to be actor, audience, and critic all at 
once, in a most exciting play. Whether this is a sort 


of fiction of which it is wholesome to read much, may 
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be questioned. There are certainly points in which it 
is liable to be false to nature; as for instance, when 
Turgenef, true to his own instinct of analyzing things, 
makes a man madly in love with somebody’s else wife, 
and, on the eve of eloping with her, calmly recounts to 
her, by letter, the interruption that this will be in his 
plans and pursuits, the improvements on his estate, 
etc. ; in fact, simply and directly suggesting to her that 
he is making a fool of himself, and knows it. One 
does not need to have eloped, or even to have con- 
templated eloping, to be sure of the absurdity of this. 

But inconsistencies like this do not in the least de- 
tract from the interest with which we follow the nar- 
rative, or from the vivid consciousness which we feel 
of the individuality of every person introduced into it. 
It is only when we look back upon the story, and 
study it as an artistic creation, that we see where it 
After the foot- 


lights are turned out, we remember that a certain man 


has been improbable, or impossible. 


spoke, by mistake, something which his neighbor should 
have said; it was so true, and so needed to be said, 
that we did not observe, at the time, in whose voice 
it came. 

Smoke (Holt & Williams) is one of the most power- 
ful of Turgenef’s novels. Its leading interest, like 
that of so many of his stories, centers in the short- 
lived but irresistible passion which a man feels for a 
woman whom he only partly trusts, respects less, and 
really does not love. Yet for sake of this woman he 
breaks his betrothal vows, abandons all the purpo- 
ses and hopes of his*life, and, except for her capri- 
cious and cowardly drawing back at the last mo- 
ment, would have plunged with her into utter disgrace 
and ruin. No one who writes to-day knows so well— 
few who have ever written have known so well—as 
Turgenef, how to portray this type of madness. 

His words are distinct yet reticent ; intense as pas- 
sion itself can be, yet forever decorous of sound ; true 
His effects 
might well be studied by those coarse writers of whom 


and real, but neither naked nor drunken. 


we have too many now, whose sentences rave and reek, 
treating the passion of love, its symptoms and conse- 
quences, as if it were a thing for a clinique in the 
dissecting-room. 

We are left at the end of the story, 
another of Turgenef’s rare arts,—in doubt as to the 
ultimate fate, and very anxious to know more, of some 
The hero has but just re- 
The poor, 


and this is 


of the leading characters. 
won the betrothed whom he forsook. 
proud, passionate, capricious woman, for whose sake 
he risked his soul, is still young, admired, distin- 
guished, unhappy. 

Turgenef withdraws his hand and shuts the book 
at the precise moment when average novelists begin 
to spin, and average novels become insupportable. 

After all, leave-takings have one true principle. 
The friend who stands with his hand on your door- 
knob an hour, saying farewell, cools your liking, and 
your apartment, equally ! 





“My Little Lady.” 

IT is odd that this story, bejng so good, is not bet- 
ter. The plot has mvre than usual interest, spite of 
its simplicity ; the characters are well conceived, and 
distinctly drawn; yet there ig an indefinable lack of 
atmosphere about the story ; jt is like a play well act- 
ed on a half-lighted stage. It is not easy to see pre- 
cisely where the fault lies, in what the failure consists ; 
it is perhaps inherent in the writer’s own nature ; as we 
see, every day, men and women who contrive to live 
eventful lives in an uninteresting way, producing no 
profound impression on anybody’s mind, while others, 
without any effort on their part, give a dramatic flavor 
to their commonest actions, and make themselves re- 
membered forever by each human being who crosses 
their path. 

Or it may be merely the result of inexperience in me- 
chanical construction and movement of narratives ; if 
so, it will be easily conquered and soon outgrown, and 
the author of A/y Little Lady (Holt & Williams) wil) 
write capital stories, 

It is to be doubted, however, if she (?) will ever 
create a character more charming and lovable than 
Madelon, the *‘ Little Lafly.” Madelon is the only 
child of M. Linders, a Belgian, an adventurer, a pro- 
fessional gambler. When Madelon is only four 
months old her mother dies, and she is put out to 
nurse in the country. M. Linders does not see her 
for two years. Then, to his great surprise, he finds in 
his heart a passionate fondness for his little daughter, 
“a small piece of womankind belonging to him, who 
could upbraid by neither word nor look, who ran to 
him confidently, stretching out tiny hands to clutch at 
his shining gold chain, and gazing up into his face with 
great brown eyes that recalled to him those of her 
From that day M. Linders is never 
And that she may never 


dead mother.” 


separated from Madelon. 
grow wise enough to ‘* upbraid” him, he keeps her in 
absolute ignorance of the world; the little he cares to 
have her know, he himself teaches her ; and she grows 
up, as a bee or a swallow might, chained by some 
strange fate to the fortunes of an adventurer. From 
city to city, from watering-place to watering-place 
they roam; living in hotels, in lodgings, always gay, 
never alone, but having no true home, no real friends, 
At last the poor, reckless, unprincipled, but loving 
father, dies suddenly in a Paris hotel, and the ten- 
year old Madelon would have been left to the mercy 
of the landlady, but for the accidental presence of a 
young English surgeon, who had seen her five years 
before at a German Spa, and learned to pity and love 
the pale, elf-like, unprotected child. 

The adoration which Madelon had felt for her father 
she transfers to Monsieur Horace, the young surgeon ; 
and, though he disappears from her life for years, the 
devotion never wavered. Madelon’s life in the convent 
of which her aunt was the Superior, her escape, her 
refuge with Jeanne Marie, a village inn-keeper, her 
going alone to the gaming tables at Spa, to win a for- 
tune for Monsieur Horace, her strange rencontre with 
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him there,—all these scenes are vividly told, and are 
far the best in the book. 

Her marrying Monsieur Horace in the end was a 
matter of course; but as there was a previous fiancée 
in the case, it does not go quite as much without tell- 
ing, as such endings usually do, and interest in the 
story is not lessened by the conclusion’s being mani- 


festly a foregone one. 


Fifteen Years of Prayer. 

THE noon-day prayer-meeting which was estab- 
lished by a city missionary, fifteen years ago, in the 
old Dutch Church in Fulton street, has become cel- 
ebrated not only throughout this land, but almost in 
all lands. In natural and direct connection with it 
the great religious awakening of 1857-58 originated ; 
and the extraordinary results of that great revival 
cannot yet be accurately estimated, because we have 
not come to the end of them. It is certain that the 
Fulton-street prayer-meeting, during the first years 
of its history at least, exhibited, in very striking com- 
bination, an earnest and zealous religious enthusiasm, 
together with a simplicity and modesty and self-re- 
straint no less essential to its permanent and best suc- 
cess. 

It was, of course, a somewhat perilous undertaking 
to give to the chronicles of this meeting a wide pub- 
licity by gathering them in book-form. But the re- 
markable usefulness of Dr. Prime’s first volume, Zhe 
Power of Prayer, has seemed to justify the prepara- 
tion of a sequel to that volume, on the occasion of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the organization of the 
prayer-meeting. (Fifteen Years of Prayer in the 
Fulton Street Meeting ; by S. Irenexus Prime; New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) Of this volume, 
as of the former, Dr. Prime claims nothing more than 
the editorial supervision. He has arranged in an or- 
derly and very readable form the reports which have 
been made by a constant and intelligent attendant 
upon the meetings, and has added to these reports 
such brief explanatory comments as were suitable 
and needful. The character of the whole book 
simply historical, the narrations being left to make 


is 


their own impression and produce their fit and natural 
effect. 

In these days, when it is fashionable in certain 
quarters to question the necessity and even the pro- 
priety of prayer, such books as these must certainly 
be useful. Making all allowance for the affectation 
and the cant, and the quackish ignorance which will 
always be found in connection with any religious 
movement which has become widely celebrated, there 
is one great truth which the reading of these pages 
can hardly fail to impress ;—that lesson is, that prayer 
is the natural, the instinctive, the inevitable language 
of deep and genuine distress. It may seem to wise 
professors in their lecture-rooms, or to smart para- 





graph-writers or critics, a pleasant thing to propose 
their arithmetical or statistical tests of the efficacy of 
prayer; but for all their criticism and skepticism, 
they will not be able to prevent the souls of men, 
when ‘ in the depths,’’ from crying out for pity and 
help. Of such pathetic outcries this book is: full. 
They show how natural, how necessary, how inevi- 
table it is for men, in spite of science and philosophy, 
** always to pray and not to faint.” 


Encyclopedias. 


THERE can be no necessity for anything more than 
a mere announcement of the arrival of a fourth volume 
(from H to J) of the new Cyclopzedia of Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Literature, edited by Rev. Drs. McClin- 
tock and Strong, and published in admirable style by 
Harper & Brothers. 
work must take their own time, of course ; but when all 
are completed, there will be within reach a whole 
The 
other two Encyclopedias, competing with this for 
The Ameri- 


These slow installments of the 


Library at once, for any student of the Bible. 


popular favor, are Smith’s and Kitto’s, 
can edition of the former is a vast improvement on the 
original, and presents in irresponsible plainness the 
latest results of scientific research. The enlarged edi- 
tion of the latter is a revision in the full light of 
science, and is a most valuable exponent of the staid 
traditions of our Christian age. But this great work 
now offered was needed, not only as a most creditable 
presentation of American industry and erudition, but 
to show that it is possible to be orthodox without in- 


jury to learning, and to be scholarly without losing rev- 
Dr. McClintock, while minis- 
tering in the Chapel at Paris, chose his lodgings out 
of the city that he might give himself to earnest study 


erence for the Word. 


And his faithful coadjutor is finishing 
It is denomina- 


for this book. 
it with equal fervor and success. 
tional ; but its generous type of Methodism will never 
harm anybody. It gives us cordial pleasure to com- 
mend it without reserve. 


Harper's School Histories of the United States. 


THE adult mind, whose recollections point to the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, or perchance that of 
President Tyler, as the subject-matter of the last chap- 
ters of his school History of the United States, is apt to 
be a little surprised, on opening a school history which 
treats not only of Columbus but of Lincoln ; not only 
of John Hancock, but of General Grant. But we 
have made much history in the last few years, and our 
schools are fortunate in having it presented to them 
in the comprehensive and interesting form in which 
we find it in the two school Histories by Mr. David 
B. Scott, published by Harper & Bros, Abundant 
illustrations and maps add much to the value of these 
Histories, which are quite certain to become popular. 
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